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The Progress of the World 


IN THE EARLY DAYS of August the en- 


_ — tire country was reading daily bul- 
as ane ypice"  letins issued from West Orange, New 
American ; 


Jersey, regarding the health of Amer- 
ica’s most eminent citizen, Thomas A. Edison. The 
great inventor was born on February 11, 1847, and 
was therefore midway in his eighty-fifth year on 
August 11. It has been well known that he had for 
several years lived upon a restricted diet consisting al- 
most entirely of milk, by reason of certain chronic 
ailments. Also, for many years a partial deafness had 
been steadily increasing. Yet in spite of physical 
handicaps Mr. Edison had found it possible to go on 
working unceasingly in his laboratories. Not only had 
he continued the experimental development of former 
inventions and discoveries, but he had lost nothing of 
his zest for new undertakings in other fields. The 
statements of his physician indicate that this amazing 
career of industry and achievement may have to pro- 
ceed henceforth at a slackened pace, if indeed it is not 
soon terminated. Mr. Edison himself expects to go on 
for years to come, and this confidence is his best health 
asset. In more than one way Mr. Edison has furnished 
a rare and noble example to 
three generations of his con- 
temporaries. He has shown a 
generous faith in his fellow 
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of the life of Mr. Edison is that which relates to the 
value of fidelity to definite aims. Only a few people 
may become great inventors ; but it is possible for most 
people to put heart and enthusiasm into some kind of 
useful work, and to stick to it with industry and loy- 
alty. The world may never hear about it, but the good 
worker can find support in the growth of his own self- 
respect, and he can gain much that makes his existence 
worth while from the earned respect and good will of 
those who are his immediate associates, or who belong 
to his group or his community. There is another lesson 
to be taken to heart by thousands of people who are 
finding themselves handicapped through ill-health or 
chronic disability of some kind. The medical bul- 
letins have been more explicit about Mr. Edison’s 
physical condition than at any previous time. He had 
been a sufferer from diabetes, ulcers of the stomach, 
and Bright’s disease. Such a conjunction of maladies, 
taken together with loss of hearing, might seem quite 
enough to put any man of advanced years on the one- 
hundred-per-cent. invalid list. But Mr. Edison has had 
an entirely different point of view. He has never 
been on the invalid list; for his active mind has al- 

ways served him well, in spite 

of bodily shortcomings. 
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flow of vital energy through determination to use 
such limited strength as he possessed in carrying on his 
work. His mental faculties have never grown rusty, 
and no one has ever thought of him as an old man, in 
the sense of having had a vigorous past in contrast 
with a gradually declining present efficiency. Mr. 
Edison, in short, has kept his brains alive through use, 
and has kept his spirit young through unfailing sym- 
pathy with his fellow men, and through enthusiasm 
for further social progress. He would say that “the 
battle is not to the strong,” but rather to the coura- 
geous and the purposeful; and he would overcome 
many human afflictions, including those serious ills of 
the flabby mind and the broken spirit, by prescribing 
larger doses of self-help. In short, he would tell us to 
“brace up and play the game.” 





DuRING THE PRESENT YEAR we have 


— published in this periodical a consid- 
en erable number of articles the keynote 
” of which has been the advancement of 


the general welfare through the application of the re- 
sults of scientific research and engineering skill. These 
articles have derived their inspiration from an ex- 
tended interview with Mr. Edison, which formed the 
leading feature of our issue for January. Mr. Edison 
gave ample time to members of our staff, and spoke 
on various topics, looking especially to the future. He 
has faith in the further vast utilization of electrical 
energy, and in the amplification of such inventions as 
have come into common use during the past genera- 
tion. But when asked as to certain definite fields in 
which the scientists of the future would find their 
greatest opportunities, he gave preference to “health 
research through biology and chemistry.” We have 
accomplished enough already in the study of bacteri- 
ology, as related to specific disease and to preventive 
medicine, and in the newer fields of food and nutrition, 
to realize how wide is the scope for investigation that 
lies ahead of us in such directions. Experience has 
shown us that the best results may be expected through 
permanent agencies that provide encouragement for 
research workers, and that afford relief from hurry, 
pressure, and anxiety. Mr. Edison said to our readers 
in the January interview that he had “spent forty-five 
years hustling for payrolls,’ and that inventors and 
scientists as a class desire only “money enough to ex- 
periment with,” and to support their families. 


PATIENCE AND CONCENTRATION are eS- 


A Notable sential to the best scientific work. For 
Wisconsin . : GE ; : 
; this reason, studies in bio-chemistry 
Project 


and similar subjects are most advan- 
tageously carried on in up-to-date laboratories, with 
ample endowment or assured financial support, prefer- 
ably connected with universities or other institutions 
of permanence. We are publishing in our present num- 
ber an article—relating to this subject of biological 
and chemical research—that would have Mr. Edison’s 
especial approval. In order to serve the public in the 
best way, there must be provision not only for the con- 
tinuous laboratory study of recondite problems, but 
also ways must be found to give the results a suitable 
kind of distribution both for profit and for social use- 
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fulness. The most promising plan of which we are 
aware is one that has been worked out in connection 
with certain scientific achievements at the University 
of Wisconsin. The story is told for our readers by 
Mr. William S. Kies, now well known among lawyers 
and financiers in New York, and who as a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin had achieved promi- 
nence in legal and political activities before he came 
East. More than ten years ago the researches of Pro- 
fessor Harry Steenbock had resulted in the finding of 
new ways to make Vitamin A available for general 
use; and several further years of experiment brought 
important discoveries having to do with the relation of 
ultra-violet rays to the presence of Vitamin D in food 
materials. Mr. Kies tells us how these discoveries 
have been sold for the benefit of the University. 









; Dr. STEENBOCK, Now a scientist of in- 
Pe psi ternational eminence, has been con- 
as ‘ nected with the University of Wiscon- 
Discoveries i : : . : 
sin ever since his graduation there in 
1908, although there were intervals of post-graduate 
study in Europe. He had risen from an assistant in 
Agricultural Chemistry to the head of the department 
in 1920. It was then that his discoveries began to 
attract attention. Among every-day practical appli- 
cations of his work was the proof, to the benefit of 
farmers, of the great superiority of the yellow varieties 
of Indian corn over the white varieties, for most pur- 
poses of animal nutrition. In less than twenty words, 
“Who’s Who” sums up the results of many years of 
brilliant experimentation by Dr. Steenbock and his 
associates, as the “anti-rachitic activation of foods by 
ultra radiation as a new principle in the synthesis of 
therapeutically active compounds.” This obviously 
concerns science and medicine; but it also concerns 
business. Dr. Steenbock’s discoveries and inventions 
can be put to use by many manufacturers of drugs and 
foods. They can be used properly or fraudulently, de- 
pending upon their wise control under patents. Mr. 
Kies himself is one of a small group of capable Wis- 
consin alumni who, several years ago, worked out a 
method of handling these patents in such a way as to 
protect the public, while securing financial returns in 
minor proportions to the research workers themselves, 
and in major part to the university for the further 
support of its scientific activities. 


Wuite Dr. STEENBocK has achieved 

Trustees Are brilliant success in research, this 
Pcp ol alumni group must be credited with 
having made a distinct contribution to 

the administrative and commercial phases of univer- 
sity management. The independent corporation of 
which Mr. George I. Haight of Chicago is president, 
with Mr. Kies as one of the most active trustees, has 
now secured the services of Dean H. L. Russell, until 
recently head of the Agricultural College of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, as executive officer. This self-per- 
petuating board of trustees, managing what is known 
as the “Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation,” is 
not confined to the marketing of the products of one 
or two laboratories. It can take upon itself any com- 
mercial transactions that in future may result from 
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discoveries, inventions, or research activities 
in the course of university work, and that 
could benefit the public if suitably offered. 
The Wisconsin Foundation has already 
achieved commercial success as Mr. Kies 
sets forth in actual figures, and it bids fair 
to have a large further development. The 
trustees of universities and colleges cannot 
lawfully use the endowments or other re- 
sources of their institutions in the carrying 
on of commercial enterprises such as those 
that Mr. Kies describes. But they can en- 
courage certain alumni and friends to con- 
tribute of their time and experience—to- 
gether with sums of money for preliminary 
financing—to the establishment of inde- 
pendent business corporations under the 
Jaws of their states. 


THERE ARE VARIOUS busi- 


pg al ness relations, arising from 
pero e Rectrnctay technical and scientific ac- 
Publications 


tivities, that pertain 
morally to the university itself rather than 
to individuals. This statement applies es- 
pecially to patents, and to the work of 
laboratories. But experience shows that it 
might also apply in many cases to copy- 
rights. A professor now and then drifts by 
degrees into the practice of working harder 
for the publishers of his text books or his 
treatises than for the university and its 
students. In many cases his volumes could 
not well be written without the immense 
libraries and other facilities made available 
for him by the institution; and such works 
also involve the codperation of assistants 
and advanced students. Often their scien- 
tific quality would be better if they were prepared for 
the university itself, while presented to the public 
through the intervening agency of such an organiza- 
tion as the Wisconsin Research Alumni Foundation. 
If indeed there are some professors who now write 
books for themselves and their publishers, there are 
far more of them who would gladly avail themselves 
of the services of such a foundation. Furthermore, 
the foundation could at times finance the publication 
of works that would never attract the commercial 
book-trade. Last month we reviewed somewhat exten- 
sively the first volume of the work on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by Professor Sharfman of 
the University of Michigan, which reaches the public 
through the support of a great-endowment known as 
the Commonwealth Fund. It happens that a legal re- 
search committee of eminent professional authorities 
was allowed to expend a small percentage of the in- 
come of that Fund for the promotion of certain re- 
searches in the field of administrative law. Thus Pro- 
fessor Sharfman’s monumental work, which will be 
complete in a series of volumes, is fortunate in finding 
financial as well as professional and intellectual sup- 
port of an ideal kind. But it might not have been 
thus promoted; and in such case the circumstances 
would point to the advantages of a Foundation at the 
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From a photograph made on the lawn of their winter home in Florida, last 


February, on Mr. Edison's eighty-fourth birthday. 


University of Michigan similar to that which Mr. Kies 
describes at Wisconsin. Several universities have a pub- 
lication department for issuing monographs and vol- 
umes of a more or less popular kind. But the project 
described by Mr. Kies is much more comprehensive, 
because it is capable of handling patented laboratory 
products as well as learned publications resulting from 
scientific, legal, medical, and economic research. 


THERE IS NO SHARPLY logical line that 
can be drawn between governmental 
agencies that are set up to serve the 
public, and the establishments of one 
kind or another that are independent of political or 
governmental control. Thus the University of Wis- 
consin is an institution maintained by the state itself. 
Most of its students have come up from the common 
schools and the public high schools. The late Senator 
LaFollette and Mrs. LaFollette were educational prod- 
ucts of this state system, and the same thing may be 
said of their two sons, of whom one is now United 
States Senator, while the other is Governor of the 
state. Professor Steenbock, in like manner as a na- 
tive son of Wisconsin, passed from the bottom to the 
top of his state’s educational system. On the other 
hand, the Research Foundation, although its success 
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contributes to the expansion of an institution sup- 
ported by the state, has its activities in the field of 
private business enterprise. The many hundreds of 
lawyers, doctors, engineers, architects, business men, 
and farmers, who have attended these state institutions 
of Wisconsin, are busy in the world of private enter- 
prise. They would not care to surrender their means 
and their services to the direct control of the state. 
They know quite well that the people cf Wisconsin are 
infinitely better off as they are, with all its imperfec- 
tions, under a system which permits people in the main 
to run their own affairs. If every human being in the 
state were drafted as a member of a militarized or- 
ganization under a dictatorship—even though the chief 
boss were so capable and socially enlightened a young 
gentleman as the present Governor—they would soon 
demand the return of liberty and private initiative. 


IN THE EARLY pAys of our Western 
States there was no realized wealth 
available for supporting higher insti- 
tutions. Judges, lawyers, doctors, and 
engineers were needed, and also teachers of all grades 
and kinds. It was natural enough to create the series 
of state universities. Subsidies from the national gov- 
ernment gave the more rapid growth to state agricul- 
tural colleges, some of which were conveniently asso- 
ciated with the universities. There are certain advan- 
tages in public control of higher education, especially 
in the newer Western States. The people take pride in 
the leadership and the achievements of such institu- 
tions; and since in many states the legislatures are 
largely composed of university graduates, financial 
support is not grudgingly given. But although these 
states glory in their educational functions, they are 
not showing any tendency to become converts to so- 
cialism. Through sheer energy and the spirit of un- 
restrained individualism, the Western farmers have 
been producing larger quantities of certain staples 
than the world markets are able to absorb at favorable 
prices. If farmers happen not to have borrowed too 
much money in their zeal to go forward rapidly, the 
present low prices, while giving them serious incon- 
venience, will not crush them in any sense of the word. 
The world at large will entertain and instruct them, 
as they listen to the radio at home when they are not 
driving their cars over smooth roads to enjoy the 
movies in the nearby town. Western farmers like to 
denounce and to grumble; but they have food, shelter, 
politics and fun, and can care for themselves. 


Too Much 
Energy in 
Farming Areas 


WE ARE DELIGHTED to publish a com- 
munication in this number from our 
esteemed friend, Senator Arthur Cap- 
per of Kansas. Mr. Capper is deserv- 
edly one of the leading lights of his quarter of 
America, while also he is an ornament of the United 
State Senate. He is proud of Kansas, and he glories— 
as well he might—in this year’s crop of 200,000,000 
bushels of wheat grown on the broad grain fields of 
his state alone. This has never been equalled within 
a like area in the history of the world, so far as wheat 
is concerned. More than twelve million Kansas acres 
in wheat produced 166,000,000 bushels last year, and 
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200,000,000 bushels this year. The only thing with 
which one would naturally make comparison is the 
corn crop of Iowa, where an area of between eleven 
and twelve million acres planted in corn had, during a 
period of years, produced an annual average of almost 
450,000,000 bushels of that foremost American cereal. 
There is something thrilling and magnificent in the re- 
lentless energy of agricultural Kansas, and in the 
speculative daring that has set fifty thousand tractors 
and so-called “combines” at work to produce wheat— 
the world’s most desirable food product. Great 
stretches of land that until recently were regarded as 
semi-arid plains and that had never known the plow 
have now yielded this great cereal crop. For several 
years of the war period the average price received by 
producers at the farm was above two dollars a bushel. 
As recently as 1929 the average farm value on Decem- 
ber 1 was $1.04 as recorded by the Department of 
Agriculture, with Chicago prices from $1.27 to $1.30. . 


A GREAT PRICE SLUMP came with the 
crop of 1930. We are now producing 
year by year more than 860,000,000 
bushels of wheat in the United States, 
which is at least 30 per cent. more than we need for 
our own consumption. Prices are regulated by the 
world market ; and the bluff of Soviet Russia last year, 
taken in conjunction with general conditions of over- 
supply, brought average prices far below what has 
been regarded as normal. Thus it may be said that 
our farmers, who got more than a dollar a bushel for 
their wheat crop of 1929, received sixty cents for their 
crop of 1930. The Farm Board intervened and took a 
part of the crop, to be stored as against the possibility 
of changed conditions in 1931. How much wheat did 
the Farm Board purchase and retain? So far as we 
know, the exact figures have not been made public; 
but the grain trade estimates the quantity as some- 
where between two hundred million and three hundred 
million bushels. This year we have a wheat acreage 
similar to that of last year, with an average yield of 
fifteen bushels instead of fourteen. The slump in 
prices has been without precedent. Some wheat has 
been sold this summer in Kansas at not more than 
twenty-five cents a bushel. Much wheat is grown in 
certain counties of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
northern Virginia, not far from the great market cities 
of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington; and this 
year’s crop in the East has been good in quality and 
yield. But some of these Eastern farmers last month 
sold wheat at forty cents a bushel and even less. 


What Has 
Happened to 
Farm Prices 


MANY NEWSPAPERS, not to mention 
politicians and partisan critics, have 
been pouring out vials of scorn and 
contempt upon the Farm Board, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and President Hoover him- 
self, because of the low price of wheat. The slump 
was bound to come because of world conditions, if the 
crop results for 1931 should prove to be bountiful. 
The action of the Farm Board helped in some measure 
last year. Under two contingencies, it would have 
been vindicated this year as a brilliant success. Sec- 
retary Hyde of the Agricultural Department, and 
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Chairman Legge before he retired from the Farm 
Board, begged the farmers of Kansas and other West- 
ern States to come together codperatively and adopt a 
systematic plan for the reduction of wheat acreage. 
With world production continuing as it is, the only 
way to sustain prices in the United States at or above 
cost of production was to limit wheat area to the 
needs of the American market alone, under the pro- 
tecting wall of a duty of forty-two cents per bushel. 
Acreage could not so well be severely reduced in East- 
ern states, which grow wheat in scientific crop rota- 
tion. But in Kansas, Oklahoma, and some other 
Western states, it would have been not only helpful to 
the country at large but also locally profitable to the 
farmers themselves, to have cut wheat acreage for 1931 
by from forty to fifty per cent. 


BuT No HEED was paid to urgent offi- 
cial advice, and wheat producers took 
their chances on the only other pos- 
sible remedy for the situation. That 
other path of salvation was the less agreeable one of 
bad weather for wheat, hail storms, chinch bugs, early 
frosts or other calamities in the spring wheat belt, crop 
failures or war in Europe, famine conditions in Russia, 
—in short, a series of rapid disasters everywhere else 
in the world, all for the benefit of the Lord’s chosen 
people in Kansas and adjacent parts of the Southwest. 
Such miracles of disaster, that would have enriched 
Kansas and that would have vindicated the foresight 
of the Farm Board, have simply not happened. 
Kansas is therefore out of luck, and the Farm Board’s 
policies are on the defensive. Let it be remembered, 
however, that in Egypt they stored up wheat through 
seven bountiful crop years before the years of short- 
age came. Kansas is within the Bible belt, and should 
know how to make application of the lessons of hu- 
man experience. Our home consumption of wheat, in- 
cluding reserves for the next year’s sowing, is almost 
exactly four and a half bushels per capita—that is to 
say, it is less than six hundred million bushels. Our 
surplus or carry-over from last year was equal to 
about half of our home consumption (somewhat less 
than three hundred million bushels), and it is esti- 
mated that we shall have a greater added surplus from 
the present year’s crop. We have taken to using a 
good deal of wheat for cattle feed; and after allowing 
for nearly a hundred million bushels on that score, 
the statisticians figure that we shall have on hand as 
a surplus to be carried over into 1932, unless we can 
find foreign markets for a part of it, the stupendous 
quantity of five hundred million bushels. 


The Other 
Horn of the 
Dilemma 


Tue Farm Boarp was acting under 
irresistible pressure from all direc- 
tions. Ordinarily the purchase of 
wheat as a government enterprise, ex- 
cept in time of war, could not be justified under our 
economic and political system. But it must be re- 
membered that we are still trying to squirm out of the 
artificial conditions produced by the government it- 
seif in the war period. Our wheat acreage in 1917 was 
45,000,000, and in 1919, only two years later, it had 
increased to almost 76,000,000. The crop had jumped 
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in two years from 636,000,000 bushels to 968,000,000, 
an increase of more than 50 per cent. This was due 
to urgent governmental stimulation. For three years 
immediately following the War, the foreign demand 
for our wheat was abnormal, and the money value of 
our wheat exports was four or five times as large as 
that of the past few years. Those temporary condi- 
tions abroad have disappeared: and we can continue 
to export wheat only at extremely low prices. The 
Farm Board, among other parts of its program, has 
been helping the farmer to market his crop in an or- 
derly way, through codperation on the large scale. 
But so far as ‘farm relief” is concerned, the federal 
government has now shot its bolt. It can furnish 
facts, statistics, forecasts, and advice: and these are 
valuable. But the control of land and its intimate uses 
is an affair of the states. For better or for worse, 
Uncle Sam long ago transferred to millions of settlers 
his incomparable areas of agricultural land. There is 
no power at Washington competent to tell the farmers 
what to produce. Neither is it the business of the Gov- 
ernment to guarantee markets or to bolster up prices 
except by such indirect means as tariff protection. 












































But THE STATES THEMSELVES have 


The States sovereign power over their people and 
Possess Full A & a 

‘ their lands. If Kansas is determined 
Authority 


to flood the world with twenty-five 
cent wheat, we must infer that as a state it lacks an 
intelligent public policy in respect to the conservation 
and use of its domain. This is true, because Kansas 
is not merely selling a food product when it exports 
wheat. Rather it is parting with its wealth of phos- 
phorus, potash, and nitrogenous plant food that Na- 
ture had stored up through countless ages. Fertilizers 
containing these elements can, indeed, be bought ; and 
exhausted lands can be restored. But having once 
wasted your soils, it is an expensive thing to bring them 
back to anything like their original fertility. There 
are certain people in Kansas, and in adjoining states, 
who can use the English language in brilliant and im- 
passioned oratory. But they have not learned as much 
simple agricultural science as could readily be taught 
—if schools taught sensible things—to a ten-year-old 
boy. Neither have they grasped the fundamental 
principles of political science. A state consists of its 
orderly, industrious, socialized population, together 
with its landed domain and its other natural resources, 
including the qualities of its soil and climate; its de- 
posits of coal, petroleum and metals; its water power, 
and so on. It is fully within the power of the state to 
protect its soils from exhaustion, wastage or erosion. 
It may conserve its petroleum and natural gas. It 
may so shape instruction in its schools as to help its 
citizens to understand their own problems. 


It Is SELDOM ADVISABLE for one region 
Let Them to be censorious in its comments upon 
Do It iat is : 
Themselves Some other district or community. 
Yet it is hard to avoid remarks that 
seem like censure when a certain state or section delib- 
erately produces commodities vastly in excess of its 
ability to use them, and then—to avoid paying for its 
own mistakes—demands that railroad owners sacrifice 
their dividends. Why must these surplus commodities 
be transported over hundreds or thousands of miles at 
reduced freight rates, to ruin other farm producers 
who are regularly engaged in supplying their own lo- 
cal markets? But the farmers of Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, who now suffer, need not complain of compe- 
tition from Kansas or from Montana. It is fully 
within the competence of these Eastern states to re- 
store their own agricultural prosperity. They should 
demand drastic reform of the taxes on farm property. 
They should classify lands and resort to forestry on a 
large scale. They cannot levy tariffs, but they can, 
if necessary, pay bounties. Federal farm relief is a 
fallacy, except to correct harm done by federal policy 
in the war period. Every state should protect its own 
people and resources, by suitable policies of taxation, 
education, and agricultural encouragement. 


Tue New Enctanp States have suf- 

ItlsUncle fered temporary losses in the transfer 
Sam Who f : 1 i alten: daalnetad 

Needs Relief 0 certain textile and other industries 

in large part to the South and the 

West. But New England does not complain, and it 

tries to find various ways to rebuild its own pros- 
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perity. The federal government has much that it can 
do for the welfare of the entire people; but already 
it has been saddled with many burdens that it cannot 
properly carry. It is enough to add the further re- 
mark that men who are at once honest and intelligent 
must now stand firmly against the demand from cer- 
tain quarters that railroad property should be confis- 
cated to benefit the unlucky, and that a limited num- 
ber of people should be despoiled under the guise of 
increased income-tax rates, while scores of millions of 
voting citizens—earning good wages or salaries, and 
enjoying fully the blessings of free America—exempt 
themselves from all federal taxation. This remark is 
not made as a plea for the relief of individuals who 
happen to have the larger incomes. It is meant, 
rather, as a prod to the conscience and self-respect 
of a nation that means to be honest but that is ex- 
posed to the fallacies of political demagogues. Let 
the sisterhood of sovereign states live up to its par- 
ticular responsibilities and duties. Uncle Sam should 
tell these buxom nieces to stop their tiresome practice 
of sobbing on his shoulders, and to take better care of 
their own children. Let individuals fight their own 
battles, so far as possible. Let Uncle Sam have an oc- 
casional good night’s sleep, and an afternoon now 
and then for watching a ball game. 


Many A ConcressMAN and perhaps 
ae half of the Senators, in anticipation 
aah of the first meeting of the Seventy- 

second Congress, are already prepar- 

ing the speeches they will make to support raids of 
one kind or another upon the national treasury. 
Artemus Ward said he was ready to sacrifice all his 
wife’s relations upon the altar of his country as an 
evidence of true patriotism. Some of these Congress- 
men cannot wait until the first week in December, and 
are Clamoring for an extra session in order to proclaim 
their respective nostrums. All the states but one or 
two allow their legislatures to meet only in alternate 
years for brief sessions; but Congress meets every 
year, and the demagogues would like to keep it in per- 
petual session. It would be a relief if, for a change, 
Congress could be limited to a brief session once in 
two years, with the legislatures meeting annually for 
long sessions. This might compel the states to attend 
to their own affairs, and to work out solutions for 
their own problems of taxation, agricultural relief, and 
unemployment. It is the states that have immediate 
and full control over the lives and fortunes of their 
inhabitants. They can do what they please with their 
lands, and regulate agriculture to the utmost limit, 
while Uncle Sam is powerless to touch the real rem- 
edies. It is quite as ridiculous for the Southern cotton 
states, as it is for the wheat states, or the corn states, 
or the crude-oil states, to expect that the federal 
treasury will reimburse them handsomely for their 
speculative losses and reward them for their failure to 
adopt policies of their own. The Farm Board now ad- 
vises the destruction of one-third of the new cotton 
crop, and appeals to the Governors. But the cotton 
states should forget Washington and the Farm Board, 
and lay firm hands upon problems that belong to no- 
body in the world except themselves. 
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IT Is PROPER ENOUGH that the Govern- 
ment, in its Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, should act as a 
clearing-house for national and inter- 
national statistics. The whole world was looking 
anxiously for the United States crop report that was 
due on August 10. When the facts were given out it 
appeared that the estimate of this year’s domestic 
wheat crop was increased to 893,582,000 bushels. This 
has been exceeded only four times in the history of the 
country. The total would have been much larger but 
for the fact that the spring wheat crop has suffered 
from weather conditions, and is the smallest in twenty 
years, being considerably less than half of the average 
of the past five years. If there had been a normal pro- 
duction of spring wheat in the Northwest, we would 
this year have gone beyond the famous billion bushel 
crop of 1915. The sensation, however, of the August 
crop report was not produced by the corrected esti- 
mate for wheat, nor by the forecast for the largest corn 
crop in our entire history except for the three war 
years from 1917 to 1919 inclusive. It was the cotton 
report—the first Government estimate of this year’s 
crop—that caused the principal excitement. 


Crop Reports 
Announced 
in August 


ALMOST EVERY COUNTRY in the world is 
interested in the production and price 
of cotton fiber. Cotton has played a 
more spectacular part in the history 
of the United States than any other product, and it 
continues to be mixed up with our politics as well as 
our economics. The August estimate for this year’s 
domestic crop was 15,584,000 bales, which was 10 per 
cent. more than had been figured by private experts. 
There was a flurry on August 10 in the cotton ex- 
changes of the world; and prices at New York 
dropped about seven dollars a bale, with the Liverpool 
market two cents a pound under that of the preceding 
week, and Continental centers affected similarly. 
Cotton was selling at Liverpool for seven cents a 
pound, in contrast with the situation in 1920 on the 
floor of the Liverpool Exchange when it reached nearly 
fifty-one cents a pound. From Cairo came the word 
that “Egypt was greatly shaken by the news from 
Washington,” and that “dismay spread to all classes 
of the people, for the very existence of the country de- 
pends upon cotton.” The largest cotton crop in our 
history was that of 1926, which fell just short of 
18,000,000 bales. Last year, with a domestic crop of 
14,243,000 bales, the average price received by pro- 
ducers was 91% cents. As recently as 1923 our cotton 
farmers received 31 cents a pound, with 22.6 the next 
year, 18.2 in 1925, a very low price in 1926, a jump to 
19.6 in 1927, the reasonable price of 18 cents in 1928, 
and the tolerably good figure of 16.4 in 1929. But 
the drop to 9.5 in 1930, and to the disastrous price of 
7 cents for the present year, shows that government 
efforts to modify the natural law of supply and de- 
mand are likely to prove disappointing. The London 
Times criticizes our Farm Board for having had any 
cotton policy whatsoever. The clamor for “farm re- 
lief” through federal action broke down the resistance 
of both political parties. But it is time for business 
men to push the politicians aside. 


Cotton Drops 
to Seven Cents 
per Pound 
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MRS. HOOVER NAMES THE GIANT AIRSHIP "AKRON" 


Built for the Navy in the Goodrich plant at Akron, the new vessel 

is 130 feet longer than the “Los Angeles." It has more than twice 

the cruising range of the older airship, and its “useful lift" is three 

times as great. The control rooms of the “Akron” under the huge 

gas-filled bag, are at the right of the picture. The scene is in the 
vast hangar where the ship was built. 


THERE ARE MANY business men in the 


oo South who understand the situation. 
singe In normal years we use about 6,000,- 
Conditions i 


000 bales of cotton in the United 
States, and other countries ask us to sell them a similar 
quantity. Russia is straining every point to produce 
a large cotton crop in central Asia; and the supply that 
comes from Egypt and the Sudan is increasing. In 
ordinary years we should not count upon exporting 
much wheat, and should change our farming methods 
in the wheat belt. But for a long time we must ex- 
pect to send abroad practically half of our cotton 
crop; and cotton prices can never be very well stabil- 
ized. The true policy of the South, therefore, is to 
increase its food crops, and to teach its farmers to get 
out of debt and to maintain at least a bare existence 
wholly apart from cotton. They are already reducing 
cotton acreage, but they must cut it down still more, 
and must then rely upon cotton as the cash crop to 
pay fertilizer bills, and to meet the costs of a stand- 
ard of living somewhat higher than that which merely 
supports families. There is doubtless more nervous 
energy in Kansas and the West than in the warmer 
states of the South. But it may be said without in- 
vidiousness that Southern leaders have a better under- 
standing of the relationship between public policy and 
economic welfare than prevails west of the Mississippi. 












































































WE CANNOT REPEAT too frequently 
Our Highly that states and localities must be held 
Capable chiefly responsible for their own pros- 
Commonwealths : i : 4 
perity. Years ago Wisconsin was in 
hard luck as a state producing cereals, and able local 
~ leaders like Governor William D. Hoard and experts 
in the State Agricultural College brought prosperity 
by converting the state into our foremost dairy re- 
gion, on the model of Denmark. Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Nebraska are studying intensively their own problems 
of rural and industrial production, and will soon be 
proclaiming the triumphant results of self-help. New 
York, Florida, and California are developing their 
fruit and other specialized rural products. Senator 
Capper tells us, in his disclosure of the Kansas state 
of mind, that his fellow-citizens are working upon 
rural tax problems, and proposing the reform of town- 
ship and county government. In the human qualities 
of moral vigor and mental energy, as well as in ca- 
pacity to deal with physical conditions, Kansas as a 
community is hardly surpassed anywhere. In short, 
there is no state of the Union that one does not begin 
to admire and respect when he learns to know its 
people and studies at once its resources and its social 
problems. There is, however, an appalling intensity in 
certain of our states, especially those of the South- 
west, that might on first contact terrify mild-mannered 
people who live in quiet parts of New England. 
What would the farmers of Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, or of Aroostook County, Maine, think if they 
woke up some morning to find themselves on the boun- 
dary line between Oklahoma and Texas? 


THE OVERPRODUCTION of crude oil had 
pee been proceeding at a reckless and ruin- 
cad ous pace for a long time, in spite of 

ountry . % 

public and private efforts. The larger 
cuuipanies themselves have tried to better conditions 
under prorating agreements and other devices. But 
when improvement seems near at hand, pandemonium 
breaks out in some new oil district, like that of East 
Texas as the latest example; and everybody drives 
wells and starts producing oil that nobody wants, un- 
til the price of crude oil has been forced down—as last 
month in certain areas—to ten cents a barrel. Gover- 
nor William H. Murray of Oklahoma has been taking 
the field as a local Mussolini, to enforce an order shut- 
ting down production until the refining companies are 
in position to pay a dollar a barrel for the crude 
product. But Texas seems not to have been ready to 
work in harmony with the program of Governor Mur- 
ray, and the situation has grown too complicated for 
brief statement. Fundamentally, it is the business of 
Oklahoma, Texas, California, and other states, to pre- 
vent the wastage of their petroleum resources. But 
there must be a series of private as well as public 
agreements that it will be hard to bring about, even 
under the lash of stern necessity. Mr. Thomas L. 
Chadbourne, who was able to persuade Cuba, Java, 
and Germany to come together after prolonged effort 
in a plan to regulate the production and marketing of 
sugar, might well be employed as chairman of a com- 
posite committee of state officials and oil producers, to 
find a way out of this major economic difficulty. 
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IN A CENTRALIZED COUNTRY like Eng- 
Unemployment, jand the government deals directly 
and Public with the people; and social concerns 
Policies : ; 
are therefore national, in so far as they 
have a political or governmental aspect. But in the 
United States such problems are not primarily of 
federal cognizance. Our states are sovereign over 
questions relating to child labor; women in industry; 
sanitary and other conditions in factories; and what- 
ever else—relating to the economic status of the 
people—is properly subject to legal treatment or of- 
ficial supervision. It is a curious paradox that those 
partisan politicians who are most prone to nag Presi- 
dent Hoover because he has failed to come to the com- 
plete rescue of everybody who would like to secure em- 
ployment, are the very persons who in other moods de- 
claim most vociferously as states’ rights doctrinaires. 
In the present emergency it is well not to draw legal or 
logical lines too closely. Secretary Doak of the De- 
partment of Labor has at our request contributed to 
the present number an article in explanation of the 
government’s free employment agency system. The 
federal government has valuable functions in these 
matters, especially in the fields of statistics and in 
exercise of codrdinating influence. Congress has pro- 
vided for free employment agencies, and the Depart- 
ment of Labor is doing its best to carry out the scheme 
in spirit as well as in official form. 


But Secretary Doax’s department 
Working With desires to codperate with states and 
States to municipalities, so that all the free pub- 
Find Jobs i : - 
lic agencies that are helping the un- 
employed to find work may be using combined efforts 
to secure results. The President had long ago set up 
an office under the direction of Col. Arthur Woods, 
to bring industrial leaders and state officials into in- 
formal but useful contacts, the chief object being to 
stimulate programs of construction in order to furnish 
extra jobs in a slack period. These two lines of pro- 
cedure on the part of the Administration will have 
proved suitable in principle and method, and also 
efficacious within their measure. But under our sys- 
tem of states and minor political divisions, it is by no 
means the business of the federal government to make 
its way across the continent into every local neighbor- 
hood, and undertake to see that lucrative jobs are 
found for all applicants. The greatest program of 
public works in the history of the country is now 
under way; and there are many additional state and 
municipal undertakings in sight. The coming winter 
will be a difficult one; but private and local resources 
have only begun to be drawn upon for community 
needs. The subject of unemployment insurance is 
commanding increased attention; nevertheless, it will 
be some time before systems of general application can 
be fairly tested and adopted. 


PRESIDENT Hoover’s initiative, sup- 
Can Europe ported by the willingness of the 
Be Brought A “ ; 
American people to sacrifice some- 
to Reason? ane ; 
thing in the hope of helping Europe to 
help itself, has at least staved off the threatened col- 
lapse. Germany is showing reserves of self-control 
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and common sense, in her dire economic difficulties, 
that are at least encouraging to those who look for 
gleams of light in the darkest fog. Mr. Simonds again 
analyzes the situation for our readers, with his unde- 
viating habit of stating truth rather than painting 
pleasant pictures. On Sunday, August 9, there was 
an election in Prussia that supported Chancellor 
Bruening and President Hindenburg, dealing a crush- 
ing blow to the Hitlerites and the other disturbing 
elements. In our department called “History in the 
Making,” and elsewhere in this number, our readers 
will find current information and able foreign articles 
on the European situation. Sooner or later, in our 
opinion, we must deal with the question whether a 
long-time loan might be floated in the United States, 
with governmental guaranties, to be used judiciously as 
a leverage for bringing about the political as well as 
financial reconstruction of continental Europe. 


Mr. CHAMBERLIN, who writes for our 
readers this month on the progress of 
Russia’s program—especially that of 
collective farming—is one of the best 
informed of all the journalists who have specialized in 
the study of that country during a period of years. 
We have many current descriptions, but few valuable 
judgments upon the course of Russian economic ef- 
fort. When a dictatorship holds unchallenged authority 
over a great nation, and strains every effort as if in 
war to fix railroads, build bridges, raise wheat, and do 
many other things listed in the program, he would be a 
feeble-minded sort of person who could doubt the 
ability of that dictatorship to make a showing of 
achievements. Russia is somewhat increasing her 
wheat exports; is largely increasing her output of 
petroleum ; is wholly supplying England with lumber— 
but is hard hit by prevailing low prices, in the en- 
deavor to trade her crude exports for expensive kinds 
of machinery such as locomotives and hydro-electric 
equipment. We shall begin to think that Russia is 
getting along fairly well, only when we learn that one 
person in ten owns a pair of shoes, and when we find 
that this tea-drinking nation has enough of that luxury 
to supply the “proletariat” for at least one day in the 
week. Above all, we shall think Russia is beginning 
to emerge from its terrible plight when the people learn 
something, in actual experience, of the sweetness of 
personal liberty. But someone asks us what we think 
of the rhapsodies of the venerable George Bernard 
Shaw, who spent some days of July as a guest of the 
authorities at Moscow. The best answer would per- 
haps lie in a series of quotations from the writings and 
speeches of “G. B. S.,” as an active member of the 
Fabian Socialist group in London, more than forty 
years ago. He says now what he said then. His 
opinions have no particular reference to time or place 
or specific conditions. He is a brilliant literary 
genius, and a satirist whose prodding of British com- 
placency has long entertained Europe and America as 
well as his own countrymen. But it might fairly 
be said that his remarks on Russia disclose less practi- 
cal knowledge than those of any other writer whose 
pen has been enlisted in the service of the Soviet 
propaganda. We may admire G. B. S., but we should 


Russia and 
a Famous 
Visitor 


FAMOUS DEMOCRATS OF NEW YORK 


Seated is the present Governor, Franklin D. Roosevelt. Standing is 
his predecessor and the party's presidential candidate in 1928, 
Alfred E. Smith. The Governor has been touring his state. 


prefer the economic findings of his lifelong friend, 
Lord Passmore (Sidney Webb), and that accom- 
plished observer and scholar, Mrs. Sidney Webb. 


THe WIcCKERSHAM Boarp assigned 
many subjects relating to crime and 
law enforcement to its committees and 
their experts. One after another, these 
committees have been giving us their findings in a 
series of reports. They are reaching the press and the 
public at a favorable time, and are stirring up whole- 
some discussion. The states that have bad prison sys- 
tems will be compelled by enlightened sentiment to 
imitate their more advanced neighbors. We are pub- 
lishing an account of the better type of prison, as 
worked out in New Jersey. This is something very dif- 
ferent from the bad old crime-breeding penitentiary 
system. The veteran philanthropist, Adolph Lewisohn, 
who has devoted so many years and so much money 
to the cause of prison reform, also sends us a timely 
letter. Certain police methods come under sharp 
criticism in another Wickersham report, and the brutal 
use of the “third degree” will be brought under scru- 
tiny, and checked or discontinued in many places. 
Meanwhile, the war against “racketeers” is going on. 


More of the 
Wickersham 
Findings 
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NEWTON D. BAKER AND HIS WILLIAMSTOWN HOST 


On the upper steps is Dr. Harry A. Garfield, president of Williams 
College and chairman of the Institute of Politics held there each 
summer. The Institute continues to gain notice and influence. 


THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE that is 
Judge Seabury investigating alleged abuses in the 
_ Calls For municipal affairs of New York City 
Timely Support : ; 
has gone steadily forward during the 
hottest summer of many years. Judge Seabury, as 
chief counsel in full authority, is conducting the va- 
rious phases of that investigation with a thoroughness 
and a sense of justice that are above criticism. He 
had to deal last month with the typical case of a 
witness who was in a position to make important dis- 
closures regarding the distribution of large sums of 
money collected as fees, in a certain department of 
the city government. The witness was committed to 
jail for refusing to answer questions. The Court of 
Appeals headed by Judge Cardozo supported the jail 
sentence, but found that the Legislative Committee 
(for certain technical but sound legal reasons) lacked 
power to grant immunity to such a witness. The 
Court of Appeals was in full sympathy with Mr. Sea- 
bury’s effort, and it was made plain that the Legisla- 
ture could meet over night and pass a statute to replace 
the joint resolution which had not sufficed to give the 
committee the necessary power. It was determined 


by the legislative committee and Judge Seabury to 
ask Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt to convene the 
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Legislature for that specific purpose. In a powerful 
editorial of August’ 11, the New York Times set forth 
the reasons why the Governor must in duty bound 
support the investigating committee in this detail. He 
would, however, be opposed by his own party. 


AS THESE PAGES ARE WRITTEN the epi- 
Gov. Roosevelt, <ode is incomplete. It was well 
pepo known that Tammany Hall had been 

and Politics : ; s é 
working against Judge Seabury in his 

endeavor to expose officials and magistrates who were 
in office by virtue of. Tammany’s influence and power. 
It was thought in certain quarters that Governor 
Roosevelt might so antagonize Tammany as to lose its 
support in his aspirations for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination. But wiser men were aware that if, 
for such reasons of expediency Governor Roosevelt 
should hesitate to support Mr. Seabury, he would be 
proclaimed throughout the country as lacking courage 
in acrisis. It is no easy thing to be Governor of New 
York and a presidential candidate at the same time. 
It so happens that good politics and good morals are 
in full accord under existing conditions. The cour- 
ageous Governor would make an independent and 
courageous President, and vice versa. Governor Roose- 
velt has many admirable qualities; but it is for the 
Democratic party to select its own ticket next year. 


It Is NOT YET KNOWN what Democrats 


it — ls of prominence will enter the primaries 
mong nose next year. It is possible that the 
Mentioned 


friends of Hon. Newton D. Baker of 
Cleveland, Ohio, may persuade him to let them pre- 
sent his name. Mr. Baker served five years as Secre- 
tary of War under President Wilson, and was forty- 
four years old when he entered the Cabinet. He will be 
sixty next December, and is therefore almost three 
years older than President Hoover. Governor Roose- 
velt, who was Assistant Secretary of the Navy when 
Mr. Baker was in the Cabinet, was born on January 
30, 1882, and will therefore be fifty years old next 
January, Mr. Baker thus being his senior by ten years. 
But the gentleman from Cleveland is still youthful, 
in spite of thirty-five years of professional and official 
activities; and it is quite possible that the most im- 
portant period of his public service is yet to come. Mr. 
Baker is eloquent, but he is seldom in the limelight. 
He is a confirmed idealist, and his plea in the conven- 
tion at Madison Square Garden in 1924, in favor of 
his League of Nations platform plank, will never be 
forgotten. At the recent summer conference at Wil- 
liamstown, Massachusetts, under the direction of 
President Garfield of Williams College, Mr. Baker 
made a thoughtful address on world planning for eco- 
nomic adjustment. He advocated the gradual reduc- 
tion of tariff barriers, as promising to improve the 
business conditions of all countries. He suggested a 
systein of local, general, and international codperative 
effort to stabilize industry and commerce. In short, 
Mr. Baker thinks that what he calls world economic 
planning has become desirable. We have included in 
our program this month a considerable portion of this 
well-phrased address, because it illustrates Mr. Baker’s 
processes of mind in dealing with large affairs. 
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WE HAVE ALWAYS 
maintained a de- 
partment devoted 
to the summary 
presentation of important news by 
monthly intervals, with dates and 
other details for convenient refer- 
ence. But last month we gave 
fuller scope and increased space 
to this news summary, which ap- 
pears under the heading of “His- 
tory in the Making.” The daily 
papers are marvels of enterprise 
in gathering and presenting the 
news of the world. But there are 
many of our intelligent readers— 
including newspaper editors them- 
selves—who find it convenient to 
have the news condensed in such 
form as to bring recent events into 
a month’s perspective by topics 
and dates. Weekly epitomes are 
useful for certain purposes; but 
they arrive a little too late for 
news, and too early to have the 
quality of current history. The 
calendar month proves upon the 
whole to be the most advantageous 
period for the kind of retrospect 
that we have in mind. There are 
quarterly periodicals that summarize events of an 
international or general character; but the interval 
of three months is arbitrary and inconvenient. The 
year-book or annual encyclopaedia, on the other hand, 
serves an indispensable purpose. The six broad pages 
in our August number that dealt with domestic and 
foreign happenings by topics and by dates from June 
15 to July 12 proved acceptable. We hope our readers 
will find this department no less timely and useful in 
the present issue, and suggestions will be welcome. 
Particular attention this month is paid to the problems 
of business, wages, unemployment, and public finance 
at home and abroad. The Wickersham reports are 
summarized, and other Washington topics find their 
place. Much political news of foreign countries is in- 
cluded in the record. The financial strain has been 
too much for the patience of more than one Latin- 
American country; and the revolutionary tendencies 
of the present year were last month exhibiting them- 
selves especially in a widespread Cuban uprising, 
headed by former President Menocal and resisted with 
extensive military activities by President Machado. 
In Chile, also, late in July, President Ibanez had been 
forced to resign. 


Our Monthly 
Summary of 
Events 





Many BOLp FEATS have made the pres- 
ent summer noteworthy in the annals 
of aviation. Naval air service has had 
full recognition in the revised building 
program of the Department, which is intended to bring 
the defensive armament of the United States up to the 
limits fixed by recent treaties. An event of interna- 
tional recognition was the christening at Akron, Ohio, 
by Mrs. Hoover of an airship of the Zeppelin type that 


Col. Lindbergh 
Opens a Route 
to Japan 








COLONEL AND MRS. LINDBERGH GET READY FOR THEIR AIRPLANE FLIGHT TO 
TOKYO. (See map of route on page 31, with notes and dates.) 


is much the largest ever constructed. The journey of 
Colonel and Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh across Canada 
and Alaska, by an extreme northerly route to Japan, 
has been justly regarded as something of more sig- 
nificance than an exhibition of long-distance flying. 
When the resolute Lindbergh goes off on a trip, count- 
less numbers of people take a fresh interest in lessons 
of geography and climate. His pioneer flight across 
the Atlantic was a supreme adventure; but his later 
flights, while also adventurous and thrilling, have defi- 
nite objects in view. His memorable journey to 
Mexico and the capitals of Central America, the north- 
ern coast of South America, and the West Indies, not 
only promoted friendly diplomatic relations but aided 
greatly in the establishment of what is now a regular 
and efficient mail service by air. We will not try to 
guess what may result from this latest passage above 
the wilderness stretches of Northwest Canada and 
Alaska. But Colonel Lindbergh is nothing if not prac- 
tical ; and there will be consequences. He was certain, 
in advance, of an enthusiastic welcome on the part of 
the Japanese government and people. There is an in- 
tense interest in aviation on the other side of the Pacif- 
ic, and it is reasonable to expect that we shall have a 
tolerably efficient and regular mail service by air be- 
tween Japan and the United States within a year or 
two at farthest. At Point Barrow on the Arctic Ocean 
Colonel Lindbergh in speaking. to several hundred 
Eskimos gathered in their schoolhouse is reported to 
have said that he thought without much doubt “the air 
routes from the important cities of the world will pass 
through the Northern Arctic.” During his stay at 
Nome, Colonel Lindbergh disclosed a plan to return 
from Japan by a flight over Asia and Europe. 





History in the Making 


Wages 
ei EMPLOYERS everywhere 
lowering wages and salaries, 
or proposing to lower them, President 
William Green attacks the practice 
(July 14) in a speech at New York. He 
finds social unrest “more serious than it 
appears on the surface as the country 
faces its third winter of unemployment,” 
and declares: “The American Federation 
of Labor .. . has stood like a stone wall 
against the demands of employers that 
wages be reduced. .. . This subject is not 
debatable. . . . Our minds are closed be- 
cause we have thought it over thorough- 
ly and constructively. The employers 
would destroy their own market, but we 
will save it. Here we stand like the 
Greeks at Thermopylae.” 


IN RESPONSE to a letter from Repre- 
sentative Francis B. Condon of Rhode 
Island, referring to textile strikes in that 
state, Secretary of Commerce Lamont 
writes (July 27) that some industries are 
“faced with the prospect of closing down 
altogether and thus creating more unem- 
ployment, or, alternatively, seeking 
temporary wage reductions.” The gen- 
eral tone of the letter, however, reflects 
the Administration position that key in- 
dustries—steel, railroads, utilities — 
forming the backbone of the country’s 
industrial life, have resources to hold 
up wages and the standard of living. 


PRESIDENT Hoover, in view of the La- 
mont letter, makes a brief statement on 
wages (July 28): “No member of the 
Administration has expressed the view 
or holds the view that the policy of the 
Administration in advocating mainte- 
mance of wages should be changed. It 
has not been changed.” 


THe Ramway Labor Executive Asso- 
ciation meets in Washington and says 
(July 28): “It is not true that railway 
wages are high. The vast majority of 
men in railway employment do not earn 
today, and have not earned for years, 
wages equal to those of men in similar 
work in private industries.” 


Depression 
N THE New York markets, and 
abroad, foreign exchange suf- 
fers the most severe dislocation (July 


15) since the War. Foreign capital ac- 

centuates the current trend to seek 

refuge in dollars and francs, as cur- 

rencies having the most gold behind 

them. Credits are withdrawn from 
28 


From July 13 to August 11 
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By Carlisle, in the Des Moines Register 


“WHAT a bill we'll get if he tows us in." 


London. German bonds are heavy losers 
everywhere, Young Plan 5's and Dawes 
7s making new lows of 54% and 7934. 
Next day they, the foreign exchanges, 
and stocks in New York spurt upward 
on news of Germany’s severe restrictive 
financial measures, and in the hope that 
the coming conferences of Ministers 
(Secretaries Mellon and Stimson partici- 
pating) will prevent financial collapse 
in Central Europe. In succeeding days 
and weeks uncertainty continues. 


THE WORLD NITRATE conference in Lu- 
cerne ends in failure (July 15). Nego- 
tiations have been between synthetic 
nitrate producers of nine European na- 
tions, and the natural nitrate producers 
of Chile. They sought renewal of the 
agreement of control production which 
lapsed June 30, but was extended at the 
Schevening conference. Collapse came 
when Germany put a prohibitive duty 
of 120 marks a ton on all nitrate im- 
ports. Since all countries except Chile 
were protected by trade agreements, the 
Chilean delegates withdrew, to renew 
open market selling as two years ago. 


THe 1930 FARM CENSUS, published in 
Washington (July 22) shows the average 
value of American farms well down in 
the last ten years, from $10,284 a farm in 
1920 to $7614 in 1930, and from $69.39 an 
acre in 1920 to $48.52 an acre in 1930. 
The value of land and buildings dropped 
$18,400,000,000 in the decade, but acre- 
age rose from 955,883,715 to 986,771,016. 


Henry Forp, asked about the chance 
for upturn in business next spring or 
sooner, says (July 25): “I don’t know 
anything about that. Neither does any- 
one else.” But he adds: “People are do- 
ing a lot of thinking today. They’ve got 


to get used to a new era. We are ina 
different era and we have got to face it 
and recognize that there is only one thing 
in the world which makes prosperity, and 
that is work.” 


MEXIcO GOES on a wholly silver cur- 
rency basis. New legislation immediate. 
ly effective (July 25) provides that gold 
coinage is no longer legal tender. The 
reason is the low price of silver, gold 
having a high premium. 


Directors of the United States Steel 
Corporation cut the common stock divi- 
dend (July 28) from $7 a year to $4. 
This more than reverses the rise from $5 
to $7 made five years ago. They an- 
nounce coming cuts in salaries, but take 
no action toward cutting wages as 
feared. The new dividend is the lowest 
since 1914, when there was none. 


ANTICIPATING a bad winter, President 
Hoover summons John Barton Payne, 
chairman of the American Red Cross to 
discuss closer codperation between 
federal, state, and private relief agencies 
(July 29). Judge Payne expresses the 
opinion that relief should be handled lo- 
cally. On the same day Secretary Doak 
urges the 514 day week, now used in the 
government services, for industry. He 
even mentions favorably a 5 day week 
of 6 hours. William Green, president of 
the A. F. of L., estimates the unem- 
ployed now at 5,200,000, and that the 
number will rise to 7,000,000 next winter. 


Tue Director of the Census publishes 
(August 2) unemployment figures gath- 
ered during the census of April, 1930. 
At that time 40.2% of the persons in class 
A (out of a job, able to work, looking for 
job) were between 15 and 29 years old. 
Class A numbered 2,429,062. On the 
same day Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, gives first re- 
sults of the radio census. About 10,000,- 
000 homes, or one-third, are radio 
equipped. Percentages vary from Rhode 
Island, with 57% of its homes equipped, 
to unnamed states with only 5 or 6%. 
In the first quarter of this year 70,000 
American radio sets were sold abroad, 
and 41,000 in the same period last year. 


A FEDERAL building program totaling 
$300,000,000 will have been contracted 
for by fall, President Hoover declares 
(August 4). Further help in the pres- 
ent economic situation, the President be- 
lieves, will come from the reorganized 
federal employment service. 





PRESIDENT Hoover confers (August 6) 
with Julius Barnes and Silas Strawn, 
chairman and president of the Chamber 
of Commerce. It is later revealed that 
his activity in surveying unemployment 
relief is prompted by a desire to avoid 
passage of a dole measure by Congress 
next winter. Mr. Strawn says, “When 
we get on the dole we shall have begun 
to hit the tobaggan in this country.” 


FEDERAL CONTROL of soft coal mining 
has been asked by the operators, it is re- 
ported (August 6) in Pittsburgh. J. D. 
A. Morrow, president of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., largest bituminous producer, is 
credited with asking the government to 
regulate the industry as a utility, cur- 
tailing excessive production, and thus 
keeping wages fair—they being what 
caused the recent strikes. 


Crime, 

HE PROHIBITION Bureau in Wash- 

ington announces (July 13) that 
arrests were made in 62,995 prohibition 
cases in the fiscal year ended June 30. 
Frequently there is more than one vio- 
lator, so that the total of persons arrested 
probably exceeds 100,000, a new high. 
Prohibition cases pending in court were 
cut from 22,745 to 19,532. Fines during 
the year totaled $5,511,867, and there 
were 29,469 jail sentences. Stills seized 
numbered 21,375; beer 5,002,229 gallons; 
and spirits 1,823,278 gallons. 


A REPORT on criminal procedure, from 
the now defunct Wickersham Commis- 
sion, is published at the White House 
(July 15). It is a blanket indictment 
of the minor courts of the country, and 
finds fault not so much with the legal 
machinery as with “the men who work 
it.” It says: “Arbitrary methods, in- 
competent magistrates, tribunals gov- 
erned by petty politics and slovenly 
proceedings, at the point at which the 
great mass of the population come in 
contact with law enforcement, give a bad 
impression of the administration - of 
justice as a whole and most seriously 
affect respect for and observance of law 
generally.” 


ALBERT B. Fatt, former Secretary of 
the Interior, becomes convict number 
6991 in the New Mexico state peniten- 
tiary at Santa Fe (July 21), as an out- 
come of the oil scandals of the Harding 
Administration. 


So comPLeTE is the failure in our 
prison system that a new one must be 
devised, declares the Wickersham Com- 
mission in another report made public at 
the White House (July 26). The com- 
mission holds that “no one claims that 
the men who are released are better 
equipped to accept an honest réle in the 
world than before commitment.” The 
system, including 3000 institutions hous- 
ing 400,000 inmates a year “stands as an 
unwieldy, unorganized, hit-or-miss sys- 
tem which as grown up over hundreds 
of years of local policy making.” The 
report outlines a new system, in which 
only the most hardened criminals would 


be kept in confinement, prisoners would 
be classified in groups and segregated, 
paid wages for their work, and intelli- 
gently educated for useful pursuits. 


ALFONSE CAPONE comes before Federal 
Judge James H. Wilkerson in Chicago 
(July 31) for sentence. Capone is not 
in court. The judge refuses to be bound 
by any agreement made with the prose- 
cutor as to short sentence in return for 
a guilty plea. Chicago’s No. 1 public 
enemy therefore withdraws his plea of 
guilty to the charge of income-tax eva- 
sion. The judge orders the gangster 
indicted again with his 68 followers on 
the prohibition charges. This invokes 
the heavy penalties of the Jones law, 
a maximum of five years’ imprisonment 
and $10,000 fine. 


A NATION-WIDE breakdown of the po- 
lice system is charged in another report 
of the Wickersham Commission, made 
public at the White House (August 1). 
Political corruption is given as the chief 
cause, with inefficiency and incompe- 
tency. Here is a sample of the 140-page 
document, perhaps the most severe the 
Commission has written: “The chief [of 
police] being subject to arbitrary dis- 
missal when by any action he displeases 
the mayor or politicians who put him in 
office, must . . . necessarily be cautious 
in the discharge of his duties, to heed the 
admonitions of his patrons and follow 
their often brutal order to go easy on 
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this or that criminal or criminal gang 
who are in alliance with his patrons.” 


“UNCONSTITUTIONAL, tyrannic, and op- 
pressive” methods are sometimes used 
by immigration officials in enforcing the 
deportation system, declares the tenth 
report of the Wickersham Commission 
(August 7). Most of the report is a 
survey by Reuben Oppenheimer, Balti- 
more attorney, who finds that many per- 
sons have been separated permanently 
from their families because officials 
clung to the letter of the law without 
the simplest discretion, in violation of the 
“plainest dictates of humanity.” Two 
members of the Commission, Henry W. 


Anderson and Kenneth Mackintosh, re- 
fuse to sign the report. 


WIDESPREAD USE of third-degree 
methods by police, sometimes brutal and 
at times becoming unprintable barbari- 
ties, are charged in a Wickersham Com- 
mission report on Lawlessness in Law 
Enforcement (August 10). Pending leg- 
islation to prevent it, the commission 
“deemed it to be its duty to lay the 
facts—the naked, ugly facts—of the ex- 
isting abuses before the public” to arouse 
its condemnation. 


Farmers 


NCREASING EVIDENCE of farm re- 

sentment, like that presented 
through Senator Capper of Kansas and 
Vice-President Curtis, continues at 
Washington (July 14). An editorial in 
the Kansas City Star has said: “If the 
United States can relieve Germany of 
$250,000,000 in debts for a year, the Gov- 
ernment can afford to pay $60,000,000 to 
hold back its wheat.” 


JAMES C. STONE, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, in effect contradicts 
Senator Capper, Vice-President Curtis, 
and the other farm spokesmen in politics, 
in a radio address (July 20). They de- 
mand a change in the Board’s policy of 
selling 5,000,000 bushels of its huge wheat 
holdings each month. Mr. Stone declares 
that the Board’s policies do not cause 
the wheat-farmer’s troubles, but that 
they are caused by over-production. 


FarMErs in 17 of Kansas’ 105 counties 
have received (July 22) moratoria up to 
one month on taxes due. State officials 
do not sanction the move, finding no au- 
thority for it. It is prompted by the 
lowest wheat prices in history, in a year 
which brought the biggest crop. 


JULY WHEAT sells (July 31) on the 
Chicago Board of Trade at 48c a bushel, 
the lowest price ever recorded there for 
wheat in any category. 


PRESIDENT Hoover, through Ambassador 
Sackett in Berlin, suggests that the Fed- 
eral Farm Board sell substantial amounts 
of wheat and cotton on liberal credit to 
Germany. Germany has put severe re- 
strictions on her agricultural imports, 
with the result that her own wheat pro- 
duction has been booming. , 


A GERMAN proposal offers (August 6) 
to buy 600,000 bales of the Farm Board’s 
surplus cotton, with an option on 200,000 
more. It suggests three years in which 
to pay, at 444%. The board rejects the 
offer next day, and subsequently Ger- 
many offers (August 8) to buy 22,000,- 
000 bushels of Farm Board wheat, for use 
as food in Germany between next spring 
and the next harvest, meanwhile having 
German farmers sell their crop. 


THE GOVERNMENT estimates (August 8) 
that the 1931 cotton crop will reach 
15,584,000 bales, or about 1,500,000 bales 
more than private estimates have aver- 
aged. It is Saturday and the Chicago 
market, still open, declines 150 points. 
On Monday the New York market drops 
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from 122 to 142 points, or about $7 a 
bale. October delivery is down to 6.7c a 
pound, the lowest price for any cotton 
option since 1905. 


THE GOVERNMENT estimates (August 
°10) that the 1931 wheat crop will be 
893,582,000 bushels. This is 2.8% more 
than the July 1 forecast, 3.5% more than 
last year’s crop, and 8.7% more than the 
five year average of 1925-29. 


The Navy 


Bv: ARE ASKED FOR (July 15) on 
ten new destroyers. With one 
already assigned to the New York Navy 
Yard, there will be eleven of these craft 
—the first in 14 years. They are to be 
of 1500 tons, 35 knots speed, armament to 
be disclosed later. Total approximate 
cost $49,500,000. This is the first step 
toward building the Navy up to the 
London Treaty ratified a year ago. 


THE EIGHT new 10,000-ton cruisers are 
reported (July 20) to roll so sharply in 
a sea that marksmanship is seriously af- 
fected. Naval constructors say that their 
low center of gravity, to enable the ships 
to take punishment in battle without 
sinking, causes the jerky roll. Anti- 
rolling tanks and larger bilge keels are 
already being installed experimentally on 
the Pensacola and Northampton. 


A NEw poticy for the Navy, replacing 
the one laid down by Secretary Wilbur 
in 1928, is announced (August 8). It 
calls for a Navy on a par with that of 
Britain in all details, as provided in the 
London Treaty. Since the policy is ap- 
proved by Secretary Adams, it is pre- 
sumed to have the support of President 
Hoover. Its first principle is “to create, 
maintain, and operate a navy second to 
none and in conformity with treaty pro- 
visions.” 


United States 


REMENDOUS significance is at- 

tached to an announcement by 
President Hoover (July 16) that Secre- 
tary of State Stimson and Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon will participate as 
full fledged delegates in the conference 
of Ministers on the German financial 
crisis in London. It is the first time 
since the Treaty of Versailles was signed, 
twelve years ago, that American officials 
of such eminence take part in an inter- 
national conference having to do with 
the problems left by the War. In mak- 
ing the announcement, Mr. Hoover quali- 
fies its political import: “It is our under- 
standing that the conference is limited 
entirely to questions of the present 
emergency.” 


PRESENT Hoover declines (July 23) to 
set up an embargo on imports of oil, 
requested by independent producers 


under the Hawley-Smoot tariff provision 
for an embargo against unfair trade. 
He quotes an opinion by Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell that “In all works on un- 
fair trade and unfair competition ... 
there is found no suggestion that mere 


importation of articles into the United 
States constitutes unfair competition.” 


Henry P. FLETCHER announces (July 
24) that he will resign as chairman of 
the Tariff Commission about September 
15, when he will have served one year. 
“It is ridiculous to say,” he comments, 
“that I am going out because I am not 
in sympathy with the Tariff Act or that 
I dislike the work.” He explains that 
he undertook to reorganize the commis- 
sion and put it on a going basis. “I 


think I have done that,” he adds. 


A SHARP REQUEST for economy is ad- 
dressed (July 24) by President Hoover 
to executive departments and indepen- 
dent commissions. Mr. Hoover writes: 
“Estimates for the fiscal year 1932... 
indicate that in spite of all efforts for 
economy the expenditures now contem- 
plated . . . will be in excess of those 
actually made during the fiscal year 
1931. . . . I wish again to bring to your 
attention the seriousness of our financial 
situation . . . [It] demands that we all 
make the most earnest efforts to elimi- 
nate or postpone all such activities as 
may be so treated without serious detri- 
ment to the public welfare.” 


Disarmament 


A’ REQUESTED from all nations by 
the League, France transmits 
(July 21) figures on her armament. But 
her note adds: “Such are the steps 
France has already taken voluntarily ... 
toward the reduction . . . of her arma- 
ments, which have thus been brought 
down to a level that appears to her 
strictly to represent the lowest point 
consistent with her national security in 
the present state of Europe and the 
world. . . . It is now the entire inter- 
national situation that must be altered. 
What must be found is a political solu- 
tion.” France thus sticks to her historic 
position not to disarm further without 
tight agreements providing her with as- 
surance of armed assistance in event of 
trouble. Observers feel that the 1932 
arms conference is condemned in ad- 
vance to failure, since Britain and 
America are unlikely to guarantee inter- 
national action against an aggressor. 


FoLttowinc the United States and 
France the third heavily armed power, 
Great Britain, sends its disarmament 
figures to the League (August 10). 
They are kept secret, but it is known 
that the note does not refer to French 
political demands. 


Germany 


N AIRPLANE carries Hans Luther, 

president of the Reichsbank, 
from Berlin to Basle (July 13) after his 
hurried but vain trip to Paris in search 
of a loan. At one-thirty in the after- 
noon he enters an all day session of the 
directors of the Bank for International 
Settlements, which does not break up 
until eleven in the evening. The di- 
rectors announce that the bank will 
join with the national central banks in 
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helping Germany, presumably by partici- 
pating in a $500,000,000 loan being dis- 
cussed. The bank also renews its share 
of the $100,000,000 short-term credits, 
which Germany has already used up. 
These aspects of the German crisis 
overshadow the bank’s decision that, if 
the Young Plan signatories will agree, 
France need not make payments into a 
guaranty fund to replace German pay- 
ments if a moratorium is declared under 
the plan. This decision removes one 
of the stumbling blocks in the long 
Franco-American negotiations over the 
Hoover debt-postponement plan. 


Unper Articte 48 of the Constitution 
the Bruening government and President 
Hindenburg decree late at night (July 
13) that tomorrow and next day all 
banks shall be closed because of the 
financial crisis. Payments and transfers 
of credit at home and abroad are pro- 
hibited, and trading cn security ex- 
changes is stopped. 


RENEWAL of its quarter share in the 
$100,000,000 short-term credit to Ger- 
many is announced (July 14) by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
On the same day it is estimated in Ber- 
lin, on the basis of figures from the 
Bureau of Economic Research there, that 
withdrawals of short-term credits since 
mid-May have taken from Germany 
$500,000,000. This is $100,000,000 more 
than the entire relief granted under the 
Hoover debt-postponement plan. Since 
last September about $900,000,000 has 
been withdrawn. 


DicTaAToRIAL financial control to enable 
Germany to fight its way back to eco- 
nomic security is decreed (July 15) by 
the Cabinet, with the approval of Presi- 
dent Hindenburg. Opening of the banks 
tomorrow after their enforced holiday is 
the reason. All foreign exchange is put 
in the hands of the Reichsbank, the bet- 
ter to control the flight of the mark. 
Banks may permit withdrawals only for 
the most essential transactions. The 
Reichsbank advances its discount rate 
from 7% to 10%, and the rate on col- 
lateral loans from 8% to 10%. Sporadic 
Red riots are kept under control. 


GERMANY’s banks reopen (July 16) 
under tight restrictions, with depositors 
quiet and peaceful for the most part. 


In Lonpon, shortly after midnight the 
same morning (July 16), the Foreign 
Office announces there will be a meeting 
of ministers to deal with the European 
crisis, to begin at 6 P.M. July 20. In 
Paris Secretary Stimson for the United 
States and Foreign Minister Henderson 
for Great Britain confer with the 
French. There is again talk of a $500,- 
000,000 loan to put Germany on a sound 
financial basis, and thus insure the po- 
litical stability of Europe. 


A NEW DECREE signed by President 
Hindenburg provides in effect (July 18) 
that those who bought foreign currency 
or securities recently shall turn it back 
into German currency at the Reichs- 
bank. Its purpose is to halt the still 
acute flight of the mark—the export of 
German credit. The Berlin stock ex- 
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change decides to remain closed, and 
other exchanges follow suit. 


CHANCELLOR Bruenine of Germany and 
Premier Laval of France meet for an 
hour in Paris (July 18). Bruening and 
Foreign Minister Curtius are well re- 
ceived on this first visit of a German 
Chancellor to the French capital since 
the War. In the evening Bruening and 
Curtius lay their difficulties before Sec- 
retaries Stimson and Mellon. After this 
and a second long day of negotiation a 
reassuring statement is issued by the 
French (July 19): “The representatives 
of the French Government, realizing the 
gravity of the crisis, declared that under 
reserve of certain financial guarantees 
and measures of political appeasement 
they would be ready to discuss later the 
terms of financial codperation within an 
international framework.” This again is 
taken to mean a $500,000,000 or other 
large loan to Germany, in return for 
German political concessions to France. 


A SEVEN-POWER conference to seek re- 
lief for Germany opens in London (July 
20). Premier MacDonald says: “The 
present moment may be one of the turn- 
ing points in the history of the world, for 
good or ill. If we cannot find a solution 
of the present crisis, no one can foretell 
the political and financial dangers which 
will ensue.” On the same day, in The 
Hague, Holland, attorneys in brilliant 
colored robes appear before the black- 
clad judges of the World Court. They 
open the argument for an advisory 
opinion on the Austro-German customs 
agreement, as requested by the League 
of Nations Council in May. Dr. Victor 
Bruns, for Germany, argues that the 
agreement does not violate the peace 
treaties, as charged by the French. 


THREE DAYS after its convocation the 
London Conference agrees (July 23) on 
a modified form of help for Germany. 
It states that “recent excessive with- 
drawals of capital from Germany have 
created an acute financial crisis. These 
withdrawals have been caused by a lack 
of confidence which is not justified by 
the economic and budgetary situation 
of the country.” Accordingly it is 
agreed that: 

1. The governments recommend to the 
financial institutions within their several 
countries that the $100,000,000 lent by 


four central banks again be extended for 
three months at its maturity August 16. 

2. The governments recommend to 
bankers within their nations that exist- 
ing short term credits to Germany be 
maintained. These are estimated un- 
officially as totalling $1,200,000,000. 
Since French bankers hold only about 
5% of this amount, her government is 
unable to insist on political concessions 
from Germany for extension of these 
credits. 

3. The Bank for International Settle- 
ments at Basle set up a committee to 
inquire into the immediate credit needs 
of Germany, with a view toward con- 
verting some present short term into long 
term credits. 

There is official cheer in Washington, 
London, and the other capitals, but mar- 
kets everywhere reflect gloom. Bankers 
in the world’s financial centers point out 
that only a temporary stoppage of the 
drain on Germany is achieved. The 
actual financial transfusion so vitally 
needed—the large loan previously dis- 
cussed—is not given, and the London 
settlement will not remedy the political 
matters which keep bankers from hav- 
ing confidence in Germany. These 
bankers add that only political harmony 
between France and Germany will per- 
manently remedy matters. 


Boru Secretary Stimson (July 25-27) 
and Prime Minister MacDonald (July 
27-28) visit Chancellor Bruening and 
Foreign Minister Curtius in Berlin. 
They discuss the continuing crisis with 
government officials, bankers, and in- 
dustrialists, and leave expressing confi- 
dence in Germany. 


Apsert H. Wiccin, chairman of the 
governing board of the Chase National 
Bank in New York is announced (July 
30) as the American member of the in- 
ternational bankers’ committee under 
the B. I. S. to study Germany’s needs. 


THE REICHSBANK raises (July 31) its 
discount to 15% and the rate for loans 
on collateral to 20%. 


For THE FIRST time in three weeks 
Germany’s banks open (August 5) for 
full normal business. The Reichsbank, 
prepared for emergencies, pays out $2,- 
380,000 and takes in $7,140,000. The 
closed Danat Bank reopens, in itself a 
test of the country’s financial structure. 


FURTHER IMPROVEMENT in Germany’s 
situation follows a visit of Chancellor 
Bruening and Foreign Minister Curtius 
to Rome (August 6-8). Discussions are 
on economic conditions and disarmament. 
Premier Mussolini agrees to buy out- 
right German coal which ordinarily 
comes as reparations in kind, but ship- 
ment of which would be suspended 
under the Hoover moratorium. 


TEN MILLION Prussian citizens vote for 
dissolution of the Prussian Legislature 
(August 9). They fall short of their ob- 
jective, however, since 13,500,000 votes 
are the required minimum. The vote is 
recognized as indirectly but definitely a 
test of the Bruening cabinet in the 
national government, and as such is in- 
vested with tremendous significance in 
Germany and abroad. Failure of the 
plebiscite constitutes a vindication of the 
republican government, and a blow at 
the Hugenberg Nationalists, Hitler 
National-Socialists, and Steel-helmet, the 
reactionary veterans organization. Com- 
munists do not vote in large numbers. 


THE REICHSBANK lowers the bank rate 
from 15% to 10%, and rate for collateral 
loans from 20% to 15%. (August 11). 
This is a mark of the success of the gov- 
ernment’s restrictive measure. 


A ptan for carrying out details of the 
Hoover moratorium is signed in London 
(August 11), after agreement by the 
committee of experts appointed to iron 
out technical difficulties according to the 
Franco-American agreement which 
formally launched the moratorium as of 
July 1. Suspended reparations and war 
debts will be paid in 10 annual instal- 
ments beginning July 1, 1933. Interest 
not exceeding 3% begins at the same 
time. The United States has a represen- 
tative on the experts’ committee, but 
does not sign, saying that the agreement 
concerns Young Plan signatories only. 


ALL THROUGH the month repercussions 
of Germany’s difficulties are felt in 
Central Europe. At three one morning 
(July 14) the Hungarian Cabinet Coun- 
cil decrees that all Hungarian banks 
close three days. In Vienna the Mercur- 
bank, owned in part by the Darmstaedter 
and National Bank of Germany (Danat 
Bank), whose failure was a major fea- 
ture of recent German financial history, 
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also closes its doors. In tie Hungarian 
parliament after a stormy debate (Au- 
gust 1) dictatorial powers like those 
which have kept Germany afloat are 
voted to Count Bethlen. 


Creat Britain 


ONTINUED WITHDRAWALS from the 

Bank of England, growing 
gradually more noticeable during the 
German crisis, reach the record breaking 
total of $25,000,000 a day (July 23). The 
Bank of Engiand accordingly raises its 
redisccunt rate to 314%. It has been 
215% since May 14, and has not moved 
upward since October 1929. 


Bars OF GOLD worth about $18,300,000 
leave the vaults of the Bank of England 
for France (July 25). This brings the 
total of withdrawals for the last 13 days 
to $145,500,000. Bankers express confi- 
dence in the soundness of Britain’s finan- 
cial position, and government officials 
discount suggestions that the withdraw- 
als are prompted in part by French de- 
sire to put pressure on Britain to side 
with France rather than Germany in the 
financial and politica! uncertainty. 


AIRPLANES carrying $3,000,000 in gold 
arrive at Le Bourget flying field, near 
Paris, from London (July 27). 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND announces (Au- 
gust 1) that credits of $250,000,000 have 
been made available by the Bank of 
France and the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, but not used. It is re- 
garded as a temporary move to restore 
confidence. British public opinion is now 
convinced there is something wrong with 
British credit abroad. The Bank of 
England announces also that the British 
Treasury has authorized an increase of 
$75,000,000 in the fiduciary note issue for 
three weeks. 


MystTERI0Ous ATTACKS on the British 
pound disturb financial sentiment in 
London (August 5), as important cur- 
rencies drop below the gold export point. 
The weakness originates in Paris, and 
there is suspicion of political motives. 


Spain 
Pye NATIONWIDE rejoicing the 
first Spanish Cortes (parlia- 
ment) to meet in eight years assembles 
in Madrid (July 14) to lay the founda- 
tions of a new constitutional, republican 
government. Provisional President 
Niceto Alcala Zamora, who led _ the 
bloodless revolution that swept Alfonso 
from the throne, is cheered in a Chamber 
of Deputies still haunted by memories 
of a long line of Spanish kings. Statues 
of Ferdinand and Isabella stare down on 
the backs of the republican deputies in 
the cool chamber. Outside in intense 
heat stands a cheering people. In suc- 
ceeding days of the session the rioting 
that has gone on spasmodically since the 
revolution continues. 


Wir Tears in his eyes Coijonel Fran- 
cisco Macia, the white-haired president 








of the Catalonian Generalidad, addresses 
a crowd of fellow citizens in Barcelona 
(August 2) with the words, “Catalans, 
you are free.” The demonstration comes 
at the end of a plebiscite on Catalan in- 
dependence, with only one-quarter of one 
per cent. of the populace voting against 
independence. The four Catalan prov- 
inces (12,000 square miles in northeast- 
ern Spain) want independence, with only 
a shadow of authority from Madrid. 


Chile 


HE NEW CABINET headed by Pe- 

dro Blanquier postpones interest 
on Chile’s foreign bonds (July 16) be- 
cause of the country’s acute economic 
plight: “Payment of service on foreign 
obligations cannot at present be made 
in foreign currency. The government 
does not desire to conceal or misrepre- 
sent the seriousness of the present mo- 
ment and has already decided to take all 
necessary steps in order to face the situ- 
ation.” It will deposit the interest due 
in local banks, in Chilean currency. To 
buy foreign exchange would, it is feared, 
undermine the currency. 


AFTER ONLY ONE week in office the gov- 
ernment of Pedro Blanquier resigns 
(July 21). No reasons are given, though 
financial difficulties are presumed re- 
sponsible. An uneasy night follows, and 
next day Francisco Garces Gana, presi- 
dent of the Central Bank in Santiago, ac- 
cepts the Premiership. After a single 
day in office he resigns (July 23) to be 
succeeded by Carlos Froedden, an old 
friend of President Ibanez. 


CLOSED SHOPS, suspended street car 
service, tense crowds, continuous police 
patrols mark the next two days. Two 
students, part of a large group barri- 
caded in the University, are killed by 
police. On the third day (July 26), 
when the populace still parades mad- 
dened and embittered through the 
streets, President Ibanez resigns. All 
Santiago becomes a scene of wild rejoic- 
ing. The army declares allegiance to 
the new régime, headed (July 27) by 
Juan Esteban Montero as Acting Presi- 
dent. President Ibanez had been criti- 
cized chiefiy for establishing a military 
tyranny. Military expenses had been 
heavy, and foreign loans for public works 
did not prove as productive as expected. 
Ibanez had come into power by a virtual 
coup d'état early in 1927, after some 
years of political unrest. He immediate- 
ly ousted the old bureaucracy, removing 
surplus office holders, and setting up a 
more efficient administration. But grad- 
ually as economic disaster came on he 
became less and less popular. 


Cuite’s new Acting President Montero 
announces (July 28): “Liberty has been 
secured. Chileans as a people are now 
in power. For that reason we should 
put a united effort behind solution of the 
problems of the hour.” Peace reigns, and 
the cry of a trabajo! (to work) is sound- 
ed throughout the country. The new 
government backs its predecessor’s deci- 
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sion not to pay interest on bonds jn 
foreign countries, but to deposit the 
money in local banks for the time being, 


Cuba 


preven breaks out in Cuba 
(August 9) after having threat- 
ened for almost a year. Disturbances 
lead to declaration of martial law in 
Havana and in Pinar del Rio province, 
In a suburb of Havana three are killed 
and 14 wounded when police, attempting 
to search a stocking factory for arms, are 
met with machine gun fire. Seventeen 
men, including two brothers and a son 
of former President Menocal, are arrest- 
ed as they land from a yacht. Menocal, 
thought to head the revolution, is be- 
lieved to have fled on the yacht. 


ConcrEss in extra session authorizes 
President Machado to extend martial 
law throughout the country, which he 
does (August 10). Government officials 
declare that the previous day’s raids and 
arrest upset plans for the revolution. 


Aviation 


ARRYING NEARLY 1000 pounds of 

mail and express, the first 

plane of the new 24-hour transconti- 

nental service leaves the Newark, New 

Jersey, airport at 10:45 P. M., (July 20). 

It reaches Kansas City at 5 A. M. next 

morning, where the regular day plane 

picks it up, to land in Los Angeles the 
same evening. 


WirtH A crEw of 30, and 15 passengers 
including Lincoln Ellsworth, American 
explorer, and Lieutenant Commander 
Edward H. Smith, Coast Guard scientist, 
the Graf Zeppelin leaves Friederich- 
shafen, Germany (July 24), for a scien- 
tific trip to the Arctic. The first hop, to 
Berlin, is the dirigible’s 202nd flight. 
The ship continues by Leningrad to 
Franz Josef Land far up in the Arctic 
Circle. There it meets the Soviet ice- 
breaker Malygin, also carrying scientists, 
and returns, reaching Berlin without 
stop (July 30). 


JouN Potanno and Russel Boardman, 
American pilots, land their Bellanca 
monoplane at Istanbul, Turkey, (July 
30) after setting a new world’s non-stop 
distance record of 5014.5 miles. Their 
flight of 49 hours 20 minutes exceeds the 
previous record, set in 1929 between 
Paris and China by Coste and Bellonte, 
by a little more than 100 miles. Lind- 
bergh’s flight in 1927 was 3610 miles. 


Mrs. Hoover steps to a microphone in 
the airship hangar in Akron, Ohio, (Au- 
gust 8) and says, “I christen thee Akron,” 
and the Navy’s new dirigible is allowed 
to rise a few feet from the hangar floor, 
and is drawn back again. Thus is 
launched the world’s largest aircraft. It 
is only a few feet longer than the Graf 
Zeppelin, but its greater thickness gives 
it far more lift. It will carry about 9 
tons useful load, have a cruising range of 
10,000 miles instead of the Graf's 6000. 
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Cartoon Sidelights on 
the European Situation 





UNCLE SAM: "Now 
let us see if the 
French prima donna 
will spoil the show.” 
From the Copenhagen 


(Denmark) Ekstra 
ladet 
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From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 
IS STIMSON BRINGING EUROPE AN OLIVE BRANCH? 
Michel (Germany) sleeps in the path of disaster. 


From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 
ELSA (Germany) to Mr. Lohengrin 
from the U.S.A.: "Ah, Hoover, only one 
year at your side.’ The villain of the 
opera, as in most German cartoons, 
is France. 


From the Moscow [zvestia 


HOOVER sounds the capitalist tocsin amid 
the lightnings of crisis and revolution. 
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GERMAN MICHEL IS DYING 
Poor Germany lies nigh to death, but the sweet strains of President Hoover revive the poor sufferer for a short time. 
Then the wicked French militarist tries to shut off the cheerful music of American financial relief. Alas for poor, sick Michel! 
The action of the United States has met with profound gratitude in the Reich, except in discontented radical circles where 
a financial breakdown was actually hoped for. French opposition to the Hoover relief measures meets with strong German 
condemnation as might be expected. 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 
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D mab ii) L | 
THAT VERSAILLES TREATY 
The treaty was a harmless little chick back in 1919 but today it has assumed the proportions of a 





menacing eagle to the stupefaction of Uncle Sam, John Bull, and the Frenchman. This the British 
cartoonists are quick to perceive, along with the Germans, and even French voices are being raised 
in favor of treaty modification as the only way to secure European stabilization and Franco-German 
co-operation. The reparations question, the Polish Corridor, Austro-German union, and equality of 
armament are the chief problems. 
From the Evening News (Glasgow, Scotland) 
































SPAIN IN 1531 SPAIN IN 1931 
The Church burns the heretics. The heretics burn the churches. 


From Simplicissimus (Munich, Bavaria) 











SECRETARY DOAK and some 
of those who look to him for jobs. 


Finding Jobs for Workers 


By W. N. DOAK 


United States 


F vex MAN who is worth his salt is a laborer. 
Voluntary idleness is a sin. Involuntary 
idleness is an evil. It is an evil with which at times we 
are compelled to cope, until finally we overcome the 
enemy. This enemy always has been overcome in the 
past, and there is no reason to believe that it will not 
be overcome in the future. The hope—and I may say 
the belief—is that the overcoming will be in the com- 
paratively near future. 

Work and the worker should be permanent partners, 
but unhappily they are not. They do not, as the saying 
is, fall out with each other; but they part company in- 
voluntarily at times, and remain separated as long as 
circumstances compel. 


Secretary of Labor 


' The United States Department of Labor is the young- 
est of the greater Federal services, but it represents the 
oldest of human institutions—Labor. Man has labored 
from the beginning and he has suffered when deprived 
of his opportunity to labor. It is curious that work for 
all cannot be a constant factor in life. There always is 
plenty of work to do, but the means for doing it are 
not always at hand. When there is a depressed financial 
condition money is not forthcoming to finance those 
projects which will supply work for the multitude. 
Timidity enters into the matter to a considerable extent. 
Capital is afraid to venture upon what it considers a 
troubled sea. The Department of Labor in a large sense 
is the custodian of labor. In times of prosperity, labor 
35 














































































in the main can care for itself, but in times of depres- 
sion it needs help. Today, unfortunately, it needs such 
assistance in considerable measure. The Department of 
Labor is doing what it can, wholeheartedly and vigor- 
ously, to lighten the burden that has fallen upon labor. 
Recently the Employment Service of the Department 
of Labor has been strengthened greatly. It was about 
ten years ago that the federal government undertook in 
a small way to aid in the codrdination of public em- 
ployment agencies and to assist in interstate placement 
service. Appropriations were small, but even with 
those limited funds considerable good was accom- 
plished. At the last session of Congress, however, to 
meet a new emergency, the sum of $883,000 was pro- 
vided. This money has enabled the department to re- 
organize and strengthen the Employment Service which 
is now functioning effectively in a countrywide field. 
We have today an Employment Service in each state 
and in the District of Columbia. We are doing all that 
is in us to codrdinate all public employment agencies— 
state, municipal, and others—and to make available to 
the work-seeker a service which will obviate the neces- 
sity of his calling upon private agencies to secure work, 
for which he would have to pay a fee, sometimes pretty 
heavy. The service rendered by this bureau of the 
Department of Labor is free, and so is that offered by 
the state and municipal offices which codperate with 
the government. Not only do workers apply to us for 
work, but employers seek us out as well. 
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PART of a crowd of 5000 seeking jobs at New York City's employment 
agency. A federal service is now operating in the metropolis. 
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I think I may say that with our present 
organization there is now no reason why 
either employer or employee in this whole 
land need apply to a private fee-charging 
agency for a worker or for work. 

Recently, I made a report to the President 
of the United States upon this newly re- 
organized Employment Service in the de- 
partment of which I am the chief. From 
this report, I will take a few of the outstand- 
ing facts. 

On March 13 last, Mr. John R. Alpine of 
New York was appointed as a special assis- 
tant to the Secretary of Labor to direct the 
expansion and the reorganization of the 
Employment Service, and to intensify its 
efforts to relieve the situation incident to 
the business depression. As I have said be- 
fore, this reorganization and expansion were 
made possible by the larger appropriation 
made available last spring by the Congress. 

Actual work of expansion was instituted 
on March 18. At that time the highly im- 
portant task was imposed upon us of select- 
ing proper industrial superintendents for the 
building trades, for mining and quarrying, 
manufacturing and metal trades, transporta- 
tion, clothing and needle trades, office and 
mercantile pursuits, and for seamen and 
longshoremen. It was necessary to secure 
the services of men intimately familiar with 
all these occupations. Selections have been 
made, and these industrial superintendents 
are at work. 

Our duty was to set up a federal Employ- 
ment Service in each state. This necessi- 
tated the employment of state directors and 
assistants. The selection of the proper men 
for these duties was a task of no mean pro- 
portions, but in a comparatively short time 
the question of personnel was answered. 

It is the duty of the industrial superintendents to 
keep the state directors informed as to working oppor- 
tunities offered by the various trades and occupations 
in each of the states. This enables the state director 
to get quickly in contact with the opportunities offered 
for workers seeking employment. He also obtains a 
great amount of information himself, and codperates 
with other public employment officials, state and mu- 
nicipal. In fact the state director has virtually every 
facility for determining employment conditions and the 
immediate needs of employers and employees. 

In a comparatively brief time the new Employment 
Service was working, and from the day that the wheels 
began to move it has been gaining momentum hourly 
until I think I can say it has demonstrated its worth and 
proved the wisdom which prompted its creation. 

There are now 332 federal and coéperative offices do- 
ing what I may call field work in behalf of labor. From 
April 1 to July 31 of this year, these offices together 
secured work for 638,689 persons. The figures repre- 
sent the work of federal, state, and municipal offices in 
cooperation. As a result of its own labors the federal 
service found places for 281,769 unemployed persons 
during the first four months which followed reorganiza- 
tion of the service. 

In truth, it might be said that the federal Employ- 
ment Service is only about two months old, because it 
was not until then that reorganization was completed 
and the machinery put into effective motion. 


























Finding Jobs for Workers 





AX UNEMPLOYMENT census is a huge under- 
taking. It was only on July 28 of this 
year that the Department of Commerce made public 
detailed findings from the count which it had taken 
in April, 1930. There were then 48,832,589 persons 
ten years old or over classified as gainful workers. 
Five per cent., or 2,429,062, were “out of a job, able 
to work, and looking for work.” There were 758,585 
other persons temporarily laid off without pay. 

That census enumeration found approximately 38 
million male workers and 1034 million female. The 
percentage of unemployment among men was 5.4; 
among women, it. was only 3.4. The country’s 
workers were divided by the government into ten 
classes; and the number out of a job in the principal 
categories were: Manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries, 1,122,610. Trade, 251,000. Domestic and 
personal service, 210,000. Transportation, 207,000. 





Agriculture, 111,000. Extraction of minerals (which 
includes the oil and gas industries), 90,000. 

The greatest measure of unemployment was in the 
building trades, where 393,000 men and 1500 women 





Seven Million Unemployed? 


(or 1 worker in ever 6, almost) were jobless. Among 
farm laborers, unemployment even in that spring- 
time amounted to 3.8 per cent. Coal miners, as 
might be expected, furnished the largest proportion 
of those who had jobs but were temporarily idle. 
There were 52,000 coal miners out of a job, and 
87,000 others temporarily out of work. 

That census of April, 1930, found approximately 
214 million wholly unemployed, and 34 of a million 
more who felt that they had jobs even though at 
the moment they were without work and pay. A 
later census, carried out in nineteen large cities in 
January of the present year, caused the Department 
of Commerce to estimate that unemployment then 
was slightly in'excess of 6 million; but it was a sea- 
son of the year when idleness reaches its peak. 

Current estimates made by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor placed unemployment in July at 
5,200,000, and gave rise to the prediction by President 
William Green:that 7 million persons would be out 
of work this coming winter. He estimates that 
800,000 found summer work on farms. 








The figures given necessarily are incomplete, due to 
the fact that all data for the month of July are not 
available. I think, however, that they are sufficiently 
accurate to demonstrate the fine work that this enlarged 
United States Employment Service is doing. It is but a 
beginning, and as expansion comes results will increase. 
There has been a fine spirit of codperation evident on 
the part of state, city, and civic free employment ser- 
vices with the offices of the Federal Bureau. 

In considering the work of the Employment Service 
attention should be called to the fact that in twenty- 
five states there are no appropriations for state employ- 
ment services. After the Federal Service was insti- 
tuted, West Virginia withdrew its appropriation for em- 
ployment placement, leaving the entire work, except for 
municipal agencies, in the hands of the Federal Service. 
The withdrawal of the West Virginia appropriation 
added one more state to the twenty-four which have 
provided no money for state employment services. All 
the work in these states is done by the general govern- 


"NOTHING TODAY"—A SCENE 


ment service, except for the aid-extended by municipal 
agencies which’ seek to give jobs to the jobless. 

The government gives codperative assistance to the 
state employment service, in some instances supplying 
clerical workers, and in all places giving state officials 
the franking privilege which enables them to carry on 
without expense the voluminous correspondence neces- 
sary in the conduct of their employment efforts. More 
than that, the government officials frequently work di- 
rectly through state agencies; and it can be said that 
because of this really intensive codperation and initia- 
tive, many of the placements which we credit to state 
authorities are virtually the result of Federal efforts. 

During the past two months 11,000 war veterans have 
been furnished employment through the efforts of the 
newly reorganized government service. Things that are 
done for the veterans—and for all the unemployed per- 
sons, for that matter—are labors of love. The Depart- 
ment of Labor has its heart in this work of bringing 
jobs to the jobless. It will continue to have a heart also 
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in the service to the unemployed, which means that it 
is also a service to the government of the United States. 

Recently the Department of Labor began an effort, 
which it will continue vigorously, to assist in the relief 
of unemployment among war veterans. To this end we 
are working in full codperation with the American 
Legion, the Veterans’ Administration, the Disabled 
American Veterans of the World War, and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. While our enlarged plans for this 
work are of comparatively recent origin, we are mak- 
ing marked progress. There is a fine spirit of codpera- 
tion between our Employment Service and the veter- 
ans’ organizations. This matter of securing work for 
the veterans of our wars is highly worthy. 

Obviously it is impossible to find jobs where jobs do 
not exist. The United States Employment Service can- 
not create jobs, but by searching the highways and by- 
ways it is succeeding in finding places for many men 
and women who otherwise still might go workless. It 
is the business of the service to locate jobs and to con- 
nect the jobless with them. We believe that despite 
prevailing unfavorable economic conditions our efforts 
will have an appreciable effect upon unemployment 
during the approaching winter. 

The Immigration Service of the Department of Labor 
is doing what it can to help, in its own specific way. It 
is the duty of the Immigration Bureau to keep unde- 
sirables out of this country, and to deport those unde- 
sirables who have found their way by one means or an- 
other through our gates. Aliens who come illegally 
often seek to secure work which properly should be- 
long to American citizens. 

Nearly all immigrants are potential wage-earners, 
and it is now realized that the unlimited immigration 
of past years in large part is responsible for the over- 
supply in some classes of labor. 
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Immigration, however, is no longer an economic 
menace, for under an order of President Hoover, sup- 
plementing legislation, fewer immigrants are now being 
admitted than at any time during the past hundred 
years. Only one immigrant is admitted now for five 
who came in a year ago. The immigration tide has 
turned. More aliens left the United States for their 
homelands last year than arrived at our gates. 

From the very beginning nearly all the immigrants 
have come for the purpose of employment, and it is 
apparent that if they were permitted to enter now they 
would be seeking work that ought to be available to 
our own citizens, and to those foreign born who are al- 
ready lawful residents of the United States. The num- 
ber of aliens leaving the country today of their own 
volition exceeds considerably the number coming in, 
and this exodus is increased by deportations and by de- 
partures permitted in lieu of deportations. 

Deportations during the past year have included an 
increased number of extreme radicals affiliated with or- 
ganizations, the purpose of which is to overthrow the 
government of the United States by force and violence. 
The deportation of these alien enemies requires greater 
effort than in the case of any other class. Their activi- 
ties are carried on in such an insidious manner that the 
necessary proof is difficult to uncover. Even where 
guilt is clearly shown deportation proceedings are ham- 
pered by resort to the courts and by protests and prop- 
aganda on the part of organizations which are persistent 
in their defense of radical activities, and of individuals 
who believe that even aliens have an inherent right to 
engage in seditious acts against our government. 

No department of government is a miracle-worker. 
The Department of Labor is doing what it can with its 
personnel and its machinery to restore normal labor 
conditions in this land of ours. 





Alabama——R. C. Cadden, Post Office, Birmingham. 
Arizona——H. M. Watson, Room 235 Ellis Bldg., Phoenix. 
Arkansas—W. H. Manville, Wallace Bldg., Little Rock. 
California——W. C. Mathewson, Post Office Bldg., San 
Francisco. 
Colorado——Quince Record, Custom House, Denver. 
Connecticut——Harry E. Mackenzie, County Court 
House, Danbury. 
Delaware——E. B. McCann, 700 Market St., Wilmington. 
Florida——J. A. Davis, 230 E. Forsythe St., Jacksonville. 
Georgia——Otto F. Bading, 517 Federal Bldg., Atlanta. 
Idaho—Thomas W. McDonough, Boise City Bldg., Boise. 
Illinois——R. B. Powers, 116 No. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Indiana——C. W. Baker, Federal Bldg., Indianapolis. 
Iowa——T. L. Taggart, 27 Federal Bldg., Sioux City. 
Kansas——J. M. Besore, 300 Insurance Bldg., Topeka. 
Kentucky——George Baker, City Bldg., Central City. 
Louisiana——Charles W. Swallow, 521 Common S&t., 
Shreveport. 
Maine——Harry T. Burr, 156 Free St., Portland. 
Maryland——R. W. Bellamy, Custom House, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts——W. C. Conroy, 25 Tremont St., Boston. 
Michigan——Henry Irwin, Post Office Bldg., Detroit. 
Minnesota——R. T. Jones, Post Office, Minneapolis. 
Mississippi——J. T. Farr, Miazza-Woods Bldg., Meridian. 
Missouri——C.. E. Tucker, 2023 Main St., Kansas City. 
Montana——Stephen Ely, Montana Bldg., Helena. 
Nebraska——Mrs. Lulah T. Andrews, Peters Trust 
Bldg., Omaha. 
Nevada——Archie L. Cross, County Library Bldg., Reno. 
New Hampshire——H. A. Tafe, Shea Bldg., Nashua. 
New Jersey——P. Stevenson, 1060 Broad St., Newark. 





State Directors of the United States Employment Service 


New Mexico—Mrs. E. A. Perrault, Court House, Al- 
buquerque. 

New York——R. H. Koch, 15 Pine St., New York City. 

North Carolina——N. A. Gregg, Mint Bldg., Charlotte. 

North Dakota——Roland A. Rottweiler, Federal Bldg., 
Grand Forks. 

Ohio——William Robinett, Spahr Bldg., Columbus. 

Oklahoma——Mack Kelly, New Municipal Bldg., Mus- 
kogee. 

Oregon——E. J. Stack, Court House, Portland. 

Pennsylvania——Lewis G. Hines, 1208 Gimbel Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island——R. A. McGarry, 49 Westminster St., 
Providence. 

South Carolina——R. D. McMillan, Florence Trust 
Bldg., Florence. 

South Dakota——Charles S. Weller, 
Mitchell. 

Tennessee——R. N. Campbell, Post Office, Knoxville. 

Texas——C. W. Woodman, 47 West 13th St., Fort Worth. 

Utah——A. C. Wilson, 214 Boston Bldg., Salt Lake City. 

Vermont——L. L. Lane, Federal Bldg., Rutland. 

Virginia——Walter W. Bryant, Federal Bldg., Roanoke. 

Washington——W. C. Carpenter, Federal Bldg., Spo- 
kane. 

West Virginia——A. D. Lilly, Public Library Bldg., 
Charleston. 

Wisconsin——Roy Empey, 418 Federal Bldg., Milwaukee. 

Wyoming——J. F. Minnick, Consolidated Royalties 
Bldg., Casper. 

Washington, D. C——Mrs. A. B. Ward, 480 Indiana 
Avenue, N. W. 


Federal Bldg., 





















THE COLLAPSE of Central Europe has 
not been averted. Itis merely postponed. 
France and Germany are fighting a war, 
with France attacking on the financial 
front. Only a surrender can bring peace 
and economic security. 


(Cio CRISIS has now passed from an 
acute to a chronic state. It has, for the mo- 
ment, taken on a national rather than an international 
aspect. As a result of all that has happened since June, 
Germany has been thrown back upon herself. She has 
received from the outside world a credit of $100,000,000 
and she has also obtained a measure of assurance that 
the money she has borrowed in the past, on short-term 
credit, will not be withdrawn for a time. 

It is essential to perceive, however, that the $100,000,- 
000 was lent in advance of the worst stage of the panic 
in Berlin; and it did not amount to anything like the 
sum which was concomitantly withdrawn. In the same 
fashion it is necessary to perceive that the agreement 
not to withdraw the remaining balance was no more 
than a concession to fact. The money could not have 
been withdrawn in total under any consideration, and 
the attempt to draw out any part of it would have pro- 
duced the final catastrophe. 

Thus the situation today comes down to a simple 
question of whether Germany can lift herself out of the 
mire by her own bootstraps or not. She has announced 
in advance that she cannot. The French have con- 
firmed the German diagnosis and- declared that salva- 
tion must come through large long-term loans, with 
$500,000,000 as their suggestion. But they have further 
added that while they are ready to put up the larger 
part of the money, they will do it only in return for 
precise political guarantees. And Germany has de- 
clined to give these. So the situation rests there. Ger- 
many lacks the money, France lacks the guarantees, 
and Germany has undertaken to save herself. 

In effect, then, Germany is undergoing siege. The 
war which has been going on between France and Ger- 
many, ever since the Germans announced the purpose 
to form a tariff union with Austria last March, has 
merely entered a somewhat passive stage. But there 
should be no mistaking the actual fact. The announce- 
ment of Curtius, the foreign minister, last March that 
Germany and Austria were to make a tariff union was 
received in Paris precisely as the Austrian ultimatum 
to Serbia in 1914 was greeted in St. Petersburg. It was 
a challenge and a declaration of war. 

In 1923 France, seeing a similar challenge in German 
policy, a challenge to the whole structure of the Treaty 
of Versailles, invaded the Ruhr. Taking the industrial 
system of Germany by the throat, she forced a German 
surrender. This time France has used money, not men. 
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From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 


THE PASSING OF MARS. The cartoonist uses a conven- 
tional face of France in picturing the War God. 


She has attacked the financial, not the industrial, life of 
the Reich. But the results are identical. Three months 
after Curtius declared for the Anschluss (Austrian com- 
mercial union) a financial crash was impending. 

Then President Hoover intervened with his mora- 
torium proposal. That failed because the French had 
not the smallest intention of surrendering the advan- 
tage they had acquired by their attack. They were out 
to make Germany abandon her political purposes or 
reduce her to impotence. Accordingly they stood off 
the Hoover moratorium until the financial crash in Ger- 
many was unavoidable. Thus a few days after the 
French assent to the Hoover proposal, Germany was in 
the throes of a financial panic. 

The past month saw Secretaries Stimson and Mellon 
at Paris joining with the British, Italian, and French 
statesmen in a conference to which the Germans were 
bidden. But Bruening and Curtius came to Paris as 
Erzberger and Winterfeld went to the Forest of Com- 
piegne in 1918—to get armistice terms. Laval, the 
French Prime Minister, presented these to Bruening in 
polite but uncompromising terms. Germany was to 
abandon for ten years all attacks upon the Treaty of 
Versailles. She was to agree to a political moratorium 
in return for financial assistance. 

Bruening, mindful of his domestic political situation 
and the menace of a Hitler overturn, refused the terms. 
He was manifestly encouraged by American and British 
statesmen. The result was a practical deadlock. The 
contacts between German and French public men were 
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all pleasant. But the material results were nil. Like 
Luther a few weeks before, the German Chancellor left 
Paris with empty hands. 

The scene then shifted to London, where new at- 
tempts were made to bring about a positive program of 
aid to Germany. But again these failed. To lend 
money to Germany without French participation was 
futile and hopeless, because French policy might accen- 
tuate the German crisis and thus reduce such a course 
to a mere sending of good money after bad. Moreover, 
Great Britain and the United States were already 
caught in the German crash for a round $6,000,000,000 
(two-thirds of this vast sum 
American and the balance Brit- 
ish). Confronted by this and the 
fact that German bonds were still 
falling in the world market, they 
realize the impossibility of per- 
suading their publics to buy Ger- 
man securities. 

London failed, then, to do any- 
thing except provide a program 
by which the money invested in 
Germany and literally “frozen,” 
should remain where it was—and 
there was no way of getting it 
back—and in addition the Ger- 
man situation was to be investi- 
gated by an international com- 
mittee with the wholly vague im- 
plication that the findings, if 
favorable, might be the basis for 
a later loan. Bruening left Lon- 
don with his hands still empty. 

Following London came excur- 
sions to Berlin, first by Secretary 
of State Stimson and then by 
MacDonald and Henderson, the 
British Prime Minister and For- 
eign Secretary. Both of these 
excursions were designed to 


Bruening Government at home by 
indicating the interest and sym- 
pathy of Britain and America with Germany. But 
again they were purely platonic operations. No money 
was forthcoming, no new aid was promised. 

France had, therefore, succeeded up to this point. 
She had first met a German challenge to the Treaty of 
Versailles by a financial counter-offensive which had 
produced a crash. She had then at Paris and at Lon- 
don succeeded in isolating Germany from all Anglo- 
Saxon aid by the simple process of refusing herself to 
share in any financial program. Her position was and 
remains net; Germany can have French aid only on 
political terms, and without French participation no 
Anglo-Saxon aid is thinkable. 

French purpose in all this is the same as at the time 
of the Ruhr, namely, to demonstrate to the Germans 
that their attempts to revise the Treaty of Versailles can 
only lead to ruin, and that this ruin is inevitable no 
matter what Britain and America may try to do. Thus 
while the French have been carrying out a conflict with 
the Germans, they have been fighting a simultaneous 
battle to paralyze all British and American efforts to 
save Germany. And, up to date, both operations have 
been completely successful. Germany has crashed 
financially, and America and Britain have been unable 
to supply any real aid. 

What remains is the question whether Germany can 
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now pull through on her own. The French don’t be- 
lieve it, the Germans don’t believe it, and the American 
and British Governments, along with the German, are 
bound to pretend to believe it, whether they actually 
do or not. The alternative is either a German surren- 
der to French political terms, or the transfer of power 
in Germany from Bruening and the moderate coalition 
now in office to Hitler and his extreme nationalists. 
Surrender to the French or transfer of power might 
come to the same thing—domestic upheaval either 
staged by the nationalists against Bruening for his sur- 
render to the French, or by the communists against an 
extreme nationalist rule. 

The pause which has now en- 
sued is then, to use the words of 
M. Claudel the French Ambas- 
sador in Washington in another 
context, not impossibly the pause 
between crisis and catastrophe. 
For weeks and perhaps for 
months the Bruening Govern- 
ment seems condemned to work 
at home to try and keep the 
financial and political ship afloat. 
What the result will be is obvi- 
ously beyond forecast. But what 
the issues are should be seen 
clearly. And, concomitantly the 
French are standing by, satisfied 
that in the end Germany will 
have to come to Paris and make 
terms. Then the Anglo-Saxon 
powers will not be present. 

When, too, one hears of French 
willingness to aid Germany and 
talk of the necessity of such co- 
operation, it is essential to per- 
ceive that while the French are 
perfectly willing to share in such 
an operation, they impose the 
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preliminary condition that Ger- 
many shall accept the Treaty of 
Versailles. Until she does, until 
she agrees to a political mora- 
torium, France politely but firmly maintains her finan- 
cial blockade, which is just as effective as a naval 
blockade. And it is obviously a measure of war. 

After the Berlin crash, however, London was con- 
demned to pass through a disagreeable and disquieting 
experience. Of a sudden the French began to move 
their gold out of Britain. In ten days the total was 
above $150,000,000. The Bank of England’s gold re- 
serve was brought down to a dangerous level, while the 
pound sterling fell below par. A really disturbing 
crisis was avoided only because New York steadfastly 
declined to follow Paris, despite obvious profit in such 
an operation. 

How far this new development was the result of a de- 
liberate French campaign, how far the result of actual 
nervousness in Paris is a question. The effect, however, 
was to show both the Germans and the British that no 
help from London was available. In a word the British 
were put on the defensive at home at a moment when a 
considerable portion of British public opinion was hos- 
tile to French policy in respect to Germany and desired 
to oppose it. 

Of course the Bank of England remained fundamen- 
tally sound. But British finance, like American, had 
been caught napping in the German affair. Britain had 
$253,000,000 on short-term credit in Berlin, New York 
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$590,000,000, the French not a sou 
beyond the $25,000,000 which was 
their share of the $100,000,000 loan. 
France, too, had on short term in 
London a sum much larger than the 
gold reserve of the Bank of Eng- 
land. If she chose to withdraw it 
the British situation would for a 
time have been difficult. 

France, however, was not seeking 
to disorganize British finance, even 
temporarily. Thus, once the situa- 
tion was clear and there was no 
longer any chance of any German 
or British thought of saving Ger- 
many without France, Paris and 
New York—the Bank of France and 
the Federal Reserve—joined in a 
$250,000,000 loan to the Bank of 
England. Yet the mere spectacle of 
the Bank of England forced to seek 
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aid in Paris—as well as New York— 
from the point of view of national 
prestige was unmistakable. It gave 
a new measure of the power which belongs to France 
today because of her accumulation of money and her 
gigantic gold reserve. 

Meantime France has confronted the Anglo-Saxon 
powers and Germany with an ultimatum in respect to 
the forthcoming Disarmament Conference. In this she 
has served notice she will not reduce her forces save as 
the result of the receipt of political guarantees for her 
security. Since neither the United States nor Britain is 
prepared to give these guarantees, this forecasts the 
doom of the Disarmament Conference. It is true that 
at Washington there is the suggestion that France is 
only talking for effect. But no one in Europe believes 
this. 

The truth is that disarmament is only another phase 
of the general situation. If the French army is reduced 
while Germany is still fixed in her purpose to obtain 
treaty revision, which menaces French security, then 
France will have surrendered one of her weapons. 
Just so she would have surrendered another if she had 
lent Germany money without political pledges. France 
is standing pat, both as to armies and monies. She 
means by all possible means to break the German will 
to change the Treaty of Versailles. 
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From the London (England), Daily Express 


EUROPE'S FINANCIAL WHOOPEE 


In that situation President Hoover, in urging a dis- 
armament conference, is entering the European fracas 
again on the German side as he did in the matter of 
the moratorium. He is throwing the weight of Amer- 
ican influence into the scales against French policy and 
in favor of Germany, without at the same time seeking 
to bring Germany to accept French views. And France 
is certain to stand just as stiffly on the arms issue as the 
money question. 

The situation, then, is clear. France is resolved to 
break the German will and purpose for treaty revision. 
In this respect she is at war with Germany. She is us- 
ing money, arms, all possible means to carry out her 
policy, and she is opposing all other policies which in- 
terfere with hers. She is not alone of course. Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania, and Jugoslavia will support 
her at Geneva, thus bringing together a coalition repre- 
senting 120,000,000 people. The armed strength of this 
coalition, too, is more than 1,250,000 on a peace footing. 

The German crisis and the Disarmament Conference 
are then only integral parts of a single problem. France 
is fighting to preserve the peace treaties. She is fight- 
ing against Germany on the one hand, and the Anglo- 
Saxon countries on the other. And while there is little 
general appreciation of this fact in America, 
the whole French people are aware of the 
situation, and the vast majority are support- 
ing their government. Thus any disarma- 
ment conference in the near future must 
necessarily be a battleground. France has 
prepared in advance for the battle, by no- 
tifying Germany of the terms on which she 
will agree to abandon her money blockade, 
and by informing the world of the conditions 
on which she will modify her armament 
policy. 

Of course if Germany surrenders before 
February another situation will arise. On 
the other hand if the nationalists come into 
power in Germany, then there is an end of 
all talk of disarmament for a very long time. 
Meantime the immediate question is—can 
Germany save herself? Just now Laval is 
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From the Glasgow (Scotland), Evening Times 


FRANCE'S LATEST PLAYTHING 





of Compiegne for German representatives to 
come, ready to accept French terms. 































































































T= is THE story of how the efforts of a bril- 
liant scientist to protect his discoveries, and to 
have the proceeds of their commercialization redound 
to the benefit of his university, resulted in an organi- 
zation, unique in conception, which at present is han- 
dling a complicated business with a gross income of one 
thousand dollars a day. 

As far back as 1920 Dr. Harry Steenbock of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and co-workers, discovered that 
Vitamin A could be obtained from various plant and 
animal sources in highly concentrated form by a cer- 
tain chemical process. During subsequent years the 
discoverer sought assistance in an effort to obtain 
proper sponsorship for patenting the process. At that 
time the matter was presented to the Board of Regents 
of the University, but action was so slow that others 
working in the same field were able to obtain prior 
rights, and the opportunity for protection was lost. 

The work in vitamins, however, did not let up. Years 
of painstaking experimentation finally brought the dis- 
covery that Vitamin D could be introduced into foods 
through action of ultra-violet rays; that certain com- 
pounds widely distributed in foods, when activated by 
these rays, beaame exceedingly stimulating upon those 
processes which are responsible for absorption and re- 
tention of lime salts by the body. 

The importance of the discovery is indicated by the 
42 


Science Goes to Market 


THE PROFESSOR cannot become a business man. 
That is why the University of Wisconsin has set 
up a unique foundation to stand between him and 
industry's demand for the discoveries made in .1is 
research laboratory. The foundation's present 


VITAMIN D is here intro- 

duced to milk through the 

action of ultra-violet rays— 

an application of the Steen- 
bock process. 
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income is a thousand dollars a day. 


fact that from 60 to 80 per cent. of the children in this 
latitude, especially those in cities, are afflicted with 
some form of rickets. This condition, due to faulty as- 
similation of lime substances, can be corrected by foods 
which have been treated with ultra-violet rays, and by 
direct use of medicinal preparations so treated. 

Subsequent investigations have 
disclosed that a certain substance 
called ergosterol can be made ac- 
tive by ultra-violet treatment so 
that one gram of it is equivalent in 
ricket-preventing capacity to more 
than 20 tons of cod liver oil. 

The possibilities of these discov- 
eries were far reaching. The ir- 
radiation of oleomargarine might 
easily produce a cheap substitute for butter that would 
be of value to health. But Wisconsin is one of the 
greatest of dairy states, and here a whole industry 
might be threatened if the discovery were not pro- 
tected. Irradiation for food products, uncontrolled, 
would inevitably lead to misuse and exploitation of the 
public. Unscrupulous commercialization might cause 
incalculable harm. 

Dr. Steenbock was in a quandary. He again appealed 
to the president of the university and to the Board of 
Regents for aid in patenting and controlling the discov- 
ery. But neither the university nor the Board of Re- 
gents had the organization through which it could func- 
tion to handle the problem arising out of patenting and 
commercializing a scientific process. 

Dr. Steenbock is not a practical business man, but he 
has vision. He knew he had something of vital impor- 
tance to the welfare of the human race. He wanted it 
made generally available at low prices, and under 
proper regulation. He realized the great difficulties and 
grave problems ahead in the commercialization of his 
discoveries. If there were any financial profit to be de- 
rived, he wanted it to go to the University of Wisconsin 
to be used for financing its research projects. He con- 
sulted his best friends in the university, and also some 
prominent alumni. 


Immediately a controversy arose. The question was 
































WHERE Dr. Steen- 
bock made his dis- 
coveries of the effect 
of irradiation on 
foods. It is the Agri- 
cultural Chemical 
Laboratory of the 
University of Wiscon- 
sin. Here the Research 
Foundation now has 
its control laboratory. 








raised whether a university professor ought to patent a 
scientific discovery, whether the example of the late 
Dr. Stephen M. Babcock in giving the world the results 
of his discoveries in the dairy field should not be fol- 
lowed. The dairy interests were alarmed and protested. 
Their arguments were met by the question, “What are 
you going to do about it? If the discoveries are not 
patented then the public and the dairy industry as well 
have no protection whatever. If they are, then there 
can be some control.” 

Fortunately, from among the friends of Dr. Steen- 
bock, one came forward with a practical idea. Dean 


C. S. Slichter of the Graduate School, whose life has 





DR. H. L. RUSSELL, 
who resigned as Dean 
of the Agricultural 
School to serve as 
Director of the Re- 
search Foundation. 


been spent in the service of the university, whose work 
in the last fifteen years has been intimately connected 
with the developments and plans for research at Wis- 
consin, conceived the idea of forming a research foun- 
dation. He discussed the matter with practical alumni, 
business men, bankers, and lawyers. He kept persis- 
tently at it. A conference of a group of alumni was 
held at Madison, at which there was a full discussion of 
the entire problem. 

This conference brought about the formation of the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. It was organ- 
ized November 44, 1925, under the laws of the state of 
Wisconsin as a corporation not for profit. The pur- 
poses as set forth in the charter are: 


To promote, encourage and aid scientific investiga- 
tions and research at the university and to assist in 
providing the means and machinery by which the 
scientific discoveries and inventions of the staff may 
be developed and patented and the public and com- 
mercial uses thereof determined; and by which such 
utilization may be made of such discoveries and in- 
ventions and patent rights as may tend to stimulate 
and promote and provide funds for further scientific 
investigation and research within said university. 


The funds which launched this non-profit-making 
link between the educational and business world were 
voluntarily subscribed by interested 
alumni. It divorced itself forever 
from politics and political influence 
by placing its management in the 
hands of a self-perpetuating board 
of six trustees, all alumni of the 
university: George I. Haight, Chi- 
cago, president; William S. Kies, 
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DR. HARRY 
STEENBOCK, in 
his laboratory, ir- 
radiating test ani- 
mals bymeans ofan 
ultra-violet lamp. 
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New York; Judge Evan A. Evans, Chicago; L. M. 
Hanks, Madison; T. E. Brittingham, Jr., Madison; Tim- 
othy Brown, Madison. 

The first official action of the Foundation was to ac- 
cept the discoveries of Dr. Steenbock in the field of 
vitamins, and to lay down the principle that the dis- 
coverer or inventor assigning the fruits of his scientific 
research to the Foundation should be awarded by a 15 
per cent. interest in the net profits arising from the pat- 
enting and com- 
mercialization of his 
discovery. 

This policy was 
adopted after no 
little discussion. 
Dr. Steenbock is 
not money minded. 
He wanted the uni- 
versity to have the 
entire proceeds, 
and desired no in- 
terest for himself. 
The view ultimate- 
ly prevailed that if 
the Foundation 
were to function 
successfully, and 
obtain the confi- 
dence of the scien- 
tists and research . 
workers of the uni- 
versity, the discov- 
erer must have 
some financial rec- 
ognition after ex- 
penses of securing 





DEAN C. S. SLICHTER, of the Gradu- 
ate School of the University of Wiscon- 
a patent had been sin, who conceived the idea of an 


defrayed. This is alumni research foundation. 

the principle that is 

often followed in private industrial organizations. But 
Dr. Steenbock was not even then willing that the rule 
should be applied in this case. It was only after it was 
pointed out to him that the Foundation could not oper- 
ate on two bases of control that he finally decided to 
abide by the judgment of the trustees. 

Most educational foundations start with an endow- 
ment, often running into millions of dollars, and with 
a fairly well defined program for which funds have 
been furnished. The Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation had no such start. All it had was the wil- 
lingness of an individual to turn over to a body of in- 
terested alumni an idea that was subject to patent in 
order to protect it from misuse. 

After organization of the Foundation it was neces- 
sary to put its only asset to work. Patents were im- 
mediately applied for in the United States, Canada, and 
nine other countries, and the most complete protection 
possible under the laws of these countries sought and 
obtained. Initial contracts were then made on the best 
terms possible. The trustees recognized that the Steen- 
bock discovery would require the investment of in- 
definite sums to make possible commercial use of the 
process. Royalties which might have been possible 
if a completed commercial project had been sold had to 
be gauged in the light of existing conditions. 

The Foundation had no money to invest in experi- 
mental development. The Regents of the university 
were not in position to allocate public funds for such 
purposes. Under these conditions, the only policy to 
be followed was to secure what available contracts were 
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possible. During the first few years such contracts 
were negotiated, largely through the time-sacrificing 
efforts of President Haight of the Foundation. 

The first contracts were made in connection with ir- 
radiation of breakfast foods. Then followed contracts 
with five large and responsible pharmaceutical com- 
panies in the United States for placing upon the market 
the medicinal preparation known as Viosterol, which 
is irradiated ergosterol dissolved into a neutral oil. This 
name was adopted with the approval of the American 
Medical Association. A fortified cod liver oil prepara- 
tion was also authorized. From the very beginning 
these two products were accepted by the medical pro- 
fession. Price levels were set by the Foundation so 
that a reasonable profit for handling could not be ex- 
ceeded. Under the Foundation’s scheme of control, as 
a result of a large mass of clinical experience, the po- 
tency of Viosterol 
has been increased 
within the last six 
months, and a re- 
vised price sched- 
ule was made effec- 
tive in June of this 
year—all in the in- 
terest of protecting 





the public. 
The earlier 
licenses of the 


Steenbock process 
have been followed 
by the licenses to 
makers of other 
food products. More 
recently a_ license 
has been granted 
for use in bread, 
though with the 
definite stipulation 
that no increase in 
the price of bread 
so treated should 
be made. An 
agreement has 
been made with the 
Pediatric Re- 
search Foundation 
of Toronto, an organization allied with the University 
of Toronto and modeled after the Wisconsin plan. No 
licenses are granted in Canada without the approval of 
this technical group composed of the leading pzediatric 
and medical men of the Dominion. 

The field rapidly widened, and before it was realized 
the Foundation found itself a big business. As knowl- 
edge of the value of the discovery spread, applications 
for licenses poured in. There was need for rare dis- 
crimination and genuine caution. Income could have 
been multiplied several times over had the Foundation 
been purely commercial and not mindful of the public 
good. Others than the manufacturers of medicines and 
of food products properly adaptable to irradiation as a 
medium for adding Vitamin D to the diet saw in the 
Steenbock patents a new sales appeal. The applicants 
have ranged all the way from soft drinks to candy, 
chewing gum, and cosmetics. 

Many problems of control arose, and questions in re- 
gard to the supervision of advertising and publicity. 
The Foundation had its hands full in the questions aris- 
ing in connection with proper protection of the public 
against false claims and misrepresentation. Infringe- 
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ments were reported and suits had to be brought to 
protect the licensees and the public. A real organiza- 
tion was needed; so in 1930 Dr. H. L. Russell, for years 
Dean of the Agricultural School at Madison, was in- 
duced to resign and give his whole time as director of 
the Foundation. 

An executive committee of the trustees now holds 
monthly meetings and such special meetings as are 
necessary at Madison, while the board of trustees meets 
every two months in Chicago. Offices are maintained 
at Madison. To protect the public and to see that food 
represented to be irradiated contains the proper amount 
of Vitamin D, a control laboratory is now maintained at 
Madison to test products treated under licenses from 
the Foundation. 


7? QUESTION OF WHAT royalties should be 
charged has been at times a difficult problem. 
Inasmuch as the entire income of the Foundation is 
dedicated to research at the University of Wisconsin, 
the trustees are naturally interested in seeing it grow 
as rapidly as possible. However, other considerations 
involving public policy are equally important. Royal- 
ties must not be so large as appreciably to increase the 
cost to the consumer. The contracts of the Foundation 
generally provide for a definite license fee, reasonable 
in amount, and a percentage royalty based on produc- 
tion with an annual minimum guarantee. 

Exclusive contracts have not been the rule except in 
certain limited fields, and then only where the Founda- 
tion has been satisfied that the licensee was in a position 
to cover the field nationally. The policy has always 
been to encourage the widest possible use of.the Steen- 
bock process in the interest of the public health. 

In the last two years the Foundation has had a sub- 
stantial income. Royalties for the year 1930 amounted 
to $354,490. This is a thousand dollars a day. By June 
1 of this year the Foundation’s invested capital was 
more than $400,000. By the end of the year it should 
exceed half a million dollars. 

In handling the income the trustees have adopted two 
policies: first, to build an endowment principal of sub- 
stantial amount, the annual income of which shall be 
used to establish research in the university; and second, 
to accumulate a reserve sufficient to protect the rights 
of the Foundation. 

To a certain extent the Foundation has already di- 
verted a portion of its income to urgent scientific re- 
search at the university. A year ago the trustees 
placed at the disposal of the Regents the sum of $10,000 
a year, on a five-year program, for studies in the field 
of molds. Help has been given to research in the study 
of hormones, and further money has-been appropriated 
to continue work in vitamins. 

During the past year the Foundation made a special 
appropriation in aid of research in physics, and money 
was made available to furnish assistance to Professor 
Freudenberg, the Carl Schurz Exchange Professor in 
chemistry. A lectureship in science has been estab- 
lished in the university, which will be filled this year by 
Dr. Robert A. Millikan of California. 

A regular procedure for handling grants in aid of re- 
search has been worked out during the past year. 

Obviously, it would be unwise for the trustees to con- 
sider such a program on a piecemeal basis, as financial 
commitments should take into consideration the avail- 
able funds as well as the requests for aid. 

In view of the fact that the Research Committee of 
the University makes its recommendations regarding 
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the distribution of special research funds, at its disposal 
in the spring of the year, the Foundation Trustees 
adopted a similar mode of procedure. By so doing the 
Foundation’s resources are integrated with the research 
funds of the University, and duplication avoided. The 
Foundation, therefore, has adopted the policy that all 
of its aid to research will be made through the regular 
University machinery provided for such purposes, and 
not made directly from the Foundation to any individ- 
ual or department. 


| inom THE REQUESTS for grants-in-aid have been 
approved by the Foundation trustees, the 
lists of projects and accompanying grants are submitted 
through the Dean of the Graduate School and the Presi- 
dent of the University, to the Board of Regents’ of the 
University for their consideration. If approved and 
accepted by them as meeting the University policy with 
reference to gifts, the Foundation treasurer then trans- 
fers to the secretary of the University the requisite 
moneys, the secretary setting up the necessary credits 
on his books for the respective projects. All requisi- 
tions and expenditures are then made by the staff mem- 
bers in charge, in the same manner as with all other 
University expenditures. In this way the University 
officials retain full and complete control of the nature 
of the project studied, appointment of all staff members 
working on the same, all expenditures made, and a 
complete disposition of results as to mode of publica- 
tion or otherwise. 

By close dovetailing of these relations and a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the promotion of research from 
the broadest possible point of view, the Foundation 
feels that its resources are being most wisely used to 
supplement funds available to the University from 
other sources. 

Organization of the Foundation, and its handling of 
the Steenbock patents, have led nine University of Wis- 
consin professors to offer their scientific discoveries to 
the Foundation. Patents protecting their work have 
been applied for. 

One of the most important and promising of these is 
in connection with the work on pituitary hormones by 
Dr. F. L. Hisaw, who is an outstanding authority in the 
work on the important but relatively little understood 
ductless glands. Tangible results in connection with 
Dr. Hisaw’s work are an acknowledged possibility. 

The successful development of this idea of taking care 
of the inventions and discoveries of the research men 
in a university has attracted attention in many other 
institutions. The Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion has blazed a trail which is already being followed. 
It has pointed out a method by which in a dignified way 
scientific discoveries may be patented, and the profits 
go back into further research. It has shown how the 
public can be protected from imposition and from ex- 
cessive exploitation in the matter of cost, and how a 
hard working and conscientious scientist may be prop- 
erly rewarded. 

The problems of the Foundation are many, and by no 
means solved. There is no experience to guide, and in 
the commercial world the Foundation has to deal with 
high priced and supremely clever brains motivated 
largely by a desire for profit. The Foundation’s policy 
must always have in mind first, the protection of the 
public, second, the good name of the University, and 
third, the reputation of its research workers. It 
must ever be prepared to sacrifice possible profit to 
the public good. 































































































Half Way to Communism 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 
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CELEBRATION is in order at the end of sowing © Press-Cliché 
on the New Dawn, a collective farm in Siberia. 


Prsooans THE MOST important development in 
the Soviet Union during the present year will 
prove to be the announcement of the Commissariat for 
Agriculture in May that more than half of the peasant 
homesteads had been included in collective farms. This 
marks not the completion, but a large stride toward 
completion of two revolutions. They have been turning 
the Russian countryside upside down during the last 
two or three years, and the ruling Communist party has 
designedly linked them together. It has achieved one 
largely with the aid of the other. 

Of these two revolutions the one that has progressed 
farthest is the one that represents the greatest novelty 
in world agricultural economics. This is the sweeping 
change in the system of land holding. Under the old 
régime and until 1928 Russia resembled an enormous 
checkerboard of small peasant farms, averaging twenty 
or thirty acres in size. They were farmed, as a rule, 
on the peculiar East European strip system, which 
gives every peasant his share of good, bad, and in- 
different land in allotments located in various places. 
Perhaps two per cent. of the land was heid in larger 
units, operated as state or collective farms. But the 
large and medium sized private estates which accounted 
for twenty-five or thirty per cent. of the arable land in 
pre-war Russia were swept out of existence by the 
revolution, their broad acres being swallowed up by 
the ever voracious peasants. The development of a 
prosperous farmer class was obstructed by the law 
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which forbade the purchase and sale of 
land. 

Since 1928 the situation has utterly 
changed. From the country of almost uni- 
form small holdings Russia is rapidly be- 
ing transformed into a land of exclusively 
large scale farming. The collective farms 
in which more and more peasants are 
pooling their holdings practically always 
occupy hundreds of acres. Many of them 
run into thousands of acres, and some into 
tens of thousands. As for the huge new 
state grain farms which are developing 
side by side with the collectives, they re- 
gard as normal an area of two hundred 
thousand acres, or even more. 

Until 1928 the peasant’s status was that 
of a small independent proprietor. He de- 
cided himself what and how much he 
should plant and, if he was dissatisfied 
with the price which the state or codper- 
ative purchasing organization offered for 
his produce, he could hold it back or try 
his fortunes on the free market. 

Now this is also quite changed. Not only 
those peasants who are in collective farms 
but those who keep their individual hold- 
ings are under a virtual, if not a definite 
juridical obligation to sell their grain to 
the state at fixed prices. They have some- 
what more latitude as regards the sale of eggs, milk, 
and dairy products; but as the drive for complete col- 
lectivization proceeds it seems likely that these last 
channels of private trade will also be stopped. The 
peasant in the collective farm works under the orders 
of a board of management which, in turn, is pretty 
directly under the authority of the Commissariat for 
Agriculture and the Collective Farm Center (apex of 
the pyramidal organization of the collective farm sys- 
tem). This centralized authority determines such mat- 
ters as the planting program, methods of work, and 
payment. 

So much for the first revolution, the revolution in 
land tenure and agricultural organization. Along with 
it has gone, although at a much slower pace, a revolu- 
tion in agricultural technique such as most progressive 
countries have experienced during the last devade. 
This technical revolution is expressed in the tendency 
to substitute the tractor and the harvesting combine 
for the horse-drawn peasant plough and simpler har- 
vesting implements of former times. 

This technical revolution is still in an early stage. 
The hundred thousand tractors which are now func- 
tioning in the Soviet Union can do only a fraction of 
the required work on the three hundred and fifty mil- 
lion acres which the Soviet Union has allotted for cul- 
tivation this year. Inexperience in handling such com- 
paratively complicated machines as tractors and com- 
bines, and frequent resultant breakages, further lower 
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WHEN REVOLUTION swept Russio four- 
teen years ago only the cities were Bol- 
shevized. Now the Soviets are half way 
through the stupendous task of wiping out 
the ancient system of individual peasan- 
try, and communizing the countryside. 


"BUT WHY join a collective?" asks the 
aged peasant to the right. Center picture, 
lunch is served from a portable kitchen. 
Bottom picture, spring plowing near Mos- 
cow, on a collective not yet motorized. 














the effectiveness of the mechanization which has actu- 
ally been achieved. 

But even a hundred thousand tractors, many of which 
bear such American labels as Fordson, Case, and Inter- 
national Harvester, represent a great advance over two 
or three years ago. There can be little doubt that the 
tractor was the heavy artillery that turned the tide in 
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what was perhaps the decisive year of the struggle for 
collectivization, 1930. It was the tractor that made it 
possible to increase substantially the planted acreage— 
despite the destruction of many horses and working 
cattle, the confusion attending introduction of the new 
system, and the inevitable loss involved in the process 
known as the liquidation of the kulaks (richer peas- 
ants) as a class. 

Soviet agricultural economists argue that the tractor 
is vastly more productive under Russian conditions 
than it can be, as a rule, in countries where private 
ownership prevails. Not one of these hundred thousand 
Soviet tractors, it should be noted, belongs to an indi- 
vidual peasant. Not many of them even belong to defi- 
nite collective farms. The huge state farms have the 
highest proportion of tractors and large machinery to 
planted acreage. The collective farms, as a general 
rule, are served by so-called machine-tractor stations 
of which there are some fourteen hundred in the Soviet 
Union. 

The machine-tractor station, which may have its base 
in a state farm or elsewhere, is provided with trac- 
tors and fitted out with repair shops and other acces- 
sories. It sends out its tractors in groups to work on 
the fields of the neighboring collective farms, usually 
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taking a quarter of the harvest in pay- 
ment for its services. Because the trac- 
tors are not the property of any single 
farm it is possible to operate them con- 
tinuously in two or three shifts during 
the planting season. As soon as their 
work in one district is finished they may 
be transferred to another. Foreign ob- 
= servers here are divided in opinion as 
- ce nr \ > to whether the greater efficiency ob- 
pele: . : tained through this intensive operation 

Bathe a is offset by the heavy expense item 
represented by the frequent breakage 
of the tractors. But whatever the cost- 
accounting economics of the scheme, 
the Soviet Union is able under this ar- 
rangement to extract more work from 
its tractors—as long as they hold up 
under the strain. 




































I WOULD BE a grave misappre- 
hension to suppose that the 
masses of the Russian peasantry are 
turning to collective farming purely or 
even mainly because they see the su- 
perior advantages of large farm units, 
tilled with the aid of tractors. True, 
the roots of private property were per- 
haps somewhat less tenacious in Russia 
than in western Europe and America. 
This came from a number of causes, 
the common pre-war system of village 
land ownership bringing about periodic 
reallotments of land. The revolution 
threw almost all land-titles into the 
melting-pot. Soviet laws prohibited 
the purchase and sale of land. All this 
militated against the development of a 
numerous class of well-to-do farmers, 
strongly attached to their own holdings. 

Yet these roots of private property 
were tough enough to require a major 
surgical operation before they could be 
severed. The amazingly rapid growth in 
the proportion of collective farms (from 
less than two per cent. in 1928 to more 
than fifty per cent. now) was in a large 
degree the result of measures combin- 
ing economic cajolery with administra- 
tive pressure. 

The collective farm was given a long 
list of economic preferences—the best 
of the village land, tax rebates, prefer- 
ential supply with machinery, fertiliz- 
ers, and manufactured goods, and pri- 
ority in medical and educational ser- 
vice. Thereby the life of the individual 
peasant was made, if not economically 
impossible, at least difficult, bleak, and 
cheerless. Most formidable and most 
effective among the weapons which the 
Soviet government employed to pro- 
mote collectivization was the so-called 
“liquidation of the kulaks as a class.” 

Under this process, as soon as a dis- 
trict was fairly well advanced toward 
collectivization, the kulaks or richer 
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collective in the Crimea. Bottom, a more modernized collective in the Volga Republic lished by the local authorities, with ane 
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cruited from Young Communists, and 
poorer peasants) were completely ex- 
propriated. They were driven from 
their homes. Their farm implements, 
working animals, money, and land 
were all confiscated. Those kulaks 
who were considered politically dan- 
gerous were exiled, mostly to northern 
timber regions. Others were allowed 
to settle in huts on barren land outside 
the village limits, and live a miserable 
existence as best they could. 

This inevitably had its effect on the 
imagination of the tolerably well-to- 
do middle-class peasant who, within a 
year or two, might find himself in the 
fateful category of the kulaks. The 
kulaks, it may be noted, represented a 
shifting economic group rather than a 
fixed caste. Many who were ruthlessly 
“liquidated” may have ranked as poor 
or middle-class peasants a few years 
ago. Under ordinary circumstances 
the tolerably prosperous middle-class 
peasant would have hesitated before 
pooling his fortunes with those of his 
poorer neighbors. But when he saw 
that the wages of thrift and industry 
were not wealth but economic annihi- 
lation, he was likely to be convinced 
that, whether collectivization was de- 
sirable or not, it was at least inevitable. 

The passing of the fifty per cent. 
mark in collectivization, moreover, 
marks even greater advance than might 
appear at first sight. It is by no means 
evenly distributed over the country, 
and is highest in strategic places— 
the fertile grain regions of Southern 
Ukraine, the North Caucasus, the 
Lower and Middle Volga. 


W™ NEW FORMS and incen- 
tives have replaced the sim- 
ple individual peasant homestead of the 
past? The state farm has a clearcut 
type of organization, quite similar to 
that of the state factory. A central or- 
ganization, the Grain Trust, directs the 
work of these huge “grain factories,” 
as they are sometimes called, of which 
there are between a hundred and fifty 
and two hundred. The trust nominates 
and recalls the managers and is gener- 
ally responsible for production. Labor, 
as in state factories, is on a wage basis. 

The situation in the collective farms, 
which affect a vastly larger number of 
people, is quite different and more 
complicated. The collective farm is 
managed by a board that is elected by 
a general meeting of the members. In 
practice there is usually a distinct ef- 
fort, as in elections to Soviets or to 
consumers’ codperatives, to secure 
Communist predominant influence in 
this board. On some collectives there 
are city workers who were mobilized 
by the Communist party or the trade- 
unions and sent into the country 
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THE NEW GOD of the Soviet farmer is the tractor. Top picture shows one in action 
on a state farm. Center, threshing a new crop of wheat on a Ukrainian collective. 
These collectives are usually not so well equipped as the state farms. Bottom, 
peasants who are already collectivized, but still use a camel as motive power. 
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districts to promote collectivization, and then co-opted 
for membership in these boards. 

No regular wages are paid on a collective farm; 
but there is a division of proceeds among the mem- 
bers at the end of the year. This question of pro- 
viding an adequate remuneration stimulus in the col- 
lective farm has proved extremely knotty and probably 
explains why productivity of labor in these farms, as 
is frankly admitted by the highest Soviet agricultural 
authorities, still leaves much to be desired. 

The peasant on his individual holding knows that 
whatever he produces will belong to him. The worker 
in a factory, the laborer on a state farm, knows that 
for a given amount of work he will receive a definite 
wage. But the member of a collective farm finds his 
services reckoned not in money but in an arbitrary unit 
called “working day,” and only at the end of the year 
does he know how many “working days” are equiva- 
lent to a given amount of rubles. It is difficult to see 
how the disadvantageous vagueness of this system can 
be overcome, although a strenuous drive is under way 
to root out idleness and indifference in the collective 
farms by emphasizing the principle that “quantity and 
quality of work performed” must be the gauge for mea- 
suring payments. There is also an effort toward giving 
the management the right to employ various discipli- 
nary measures, including in extreme cases exclusion 
from the farm to incorrigible idlers. 


S° FAR collective farms have been more success- 
ful from the state viewpoint than from 
that of the peasants. The low individual productivity 
is reflected in the fact that yield per acre has 
only been about ten per cent. higher in collective farms 
than in individual homesteads, despite the overwhelm- 
ing advantages which the former enjoyed in the way of 
better land, preferential supply with machinery, seeds, 
and fertilizers. Nevertheless the extending use of trac- 
tors, and the pooling of the peasant working animals 
and machinery, has made possible a noteworthy in- 
crease of planted area in the state and collective farms. 
Moreover, it is easier to extract surplus grain and other 
produce from a collective farm, where the management 
is responsible for the sale at fixed prices of all surplus 
grain to the state, than it would be to obtain such grain 
from individual peasants. 

On the other hand, although the peasant in the col- 
lective farm is designedly placed in better conditions 
than his brother who still clings to an individual home- 
stead, I have nowhere as yet seen convincing evidence 
that the majority of the peasants are living better today 
than they were in what might, in retrospect, be called 
the golden years of the new economic policy, in 1925 
and 1926. Their bargaining power in relation to the 
state is certainly lessened, because they are no longer 
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so free to hold back surplus produce from the market. 
Soviet officials have made the assertion, which is most 
probably statistically correct, that the money income of 
the peasant in the collective farm has increased, on the 
average, by one-half. : 

Now a scheme which promised such an increase in 
money income would be alluring to farmers in Amer- 
ica. But the Soviet ruble today does not function in the 
same way as the dollar. It is not an unchallenged and 
unconditional medium of purchasing power. In an ex- 
planatory booklet entitled “Two Hundred Questions 
and Answers,” published for the enlightenment of col- 
lective farm members, the rule is laid down that thirty- 
five kopecks worth of manufactured goods are to be 
paid for every pood (about three-fifths of a bushel) of 
grain. The money price of a pood of grain ranges be- 
tween one and two rubles, depending upon the kind and 
quality of the grain. But the peasant, under present 
conditions, is chiefly interested in that part of the pur- 
chase price which he can convert into goods. 

Despite these difficulties of inadequate balance be- 
tween city and agricultural products, of labor organiza- 
tion, of training novices to operate tractors and com- 
bines, the Communists seem justified in considering the 
enrolment of more than half the peasant families in col- 
lective farms a monumental success. To a considerable 
extent the collective farm seems to solve the chronic 
problem of the revolution—the contrast between the so- 
cialized towns and the individualist countryside. Agri- 
culture is brought within the sphere of national eco- 
nomic planning as it never could have been under a 
system of private proprietorship. The mills of propa- 
ganda which grind so vigorously in producing stand- 
ardized types of Soviet citizens in the city factory and 
school have far more scope in the collective farm than 
in the old-fashioned peasant village. 

For the outside world the sweeping transformation of 
Russian agriculture has its significance, as was shown 
when Soviet wheat began to create a flurry on world 
markets last year. Weather is, of course, an unpredict- 
able factor. But over the long pull it scarcely seems 
possible that the state and collective farms will not 
produce much more surplus grain than the small hold- 
ings, quite uneconomic from the standpoint of extensive 
farming which they replaced. If the United States 
and other grain exporting countries are interested in 
stabilizing prices it seems unfortunate that more atten- 
tion was not paid to the Soviet proposal at the recent 
London Wheat Conference to fix export quotas for all 
countries. The Soviet Union has a peculiar and indeed 
unparalleled combination of natural agricultural re- 
sources, a low standard of living, the beginnings of 
mechanization, and complete absence of any real rela- 
tion between its currency system and those of the world. 
It will be pretty hard to beat in a competitive price war. 















RED "GRAIN TRAINS" arriv- 
ing at Novo-Omsk's new eleva- 
tor to deliver their grain to 
the state organization. 
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Industry's Case Against the Banker 


By VIRGIL JORDAN 


Economist of the McGraw-Hill Corporation 


HOW MUCH is the boom-and-crash cycle 


of business the fault of our credit system 


—and what can be done about it? 


|: IS MOST STRIKING that, in this depression, the 
small business man is convinced that business 
was somehow first sold up and then sold out by the 
bankers. He thinks that the unfortunate events of the 
past three years were steps in a subtle and pervasive 
conspiracy of the country’s credit agencies to reéstab- 
lish that control over industrial management and com- 
mercial enterprise which they had been losing through 
the development of independent financial power and re- 
sources outside the regular banking system. 

Looking backward to the biggest bull market of all 
time, the smaller investor, who was in so many cases 
the small business man, asks who it was that encour- 
aged him in the belief that he was buying an equity in 
the prospective profits of unlimited industrial advance- 
ment and permanent business progress; who invited 
him to borrow without limit to realize these opportuni- 
ties of the new era; and he remembers with rankling 
resentment the security affiliates of the banks and the 
towering pyramids of investment trusts fostered by 
them. The reminiscent worker with lots of time on 
his hands and no money, asks himself who finally 
financed the instalment purchases which he can’t pay 
for now and who accustomed him to enjoy on credit 
the high standard of living which he now hears con- 
demned as unsound. And the business man, too, won- 
ders whence came the credit that encouraged him con- 
fidently to expand capacity and output and why the 
spring so suddenly dried up. 

None of these can believe that it is exclusively the 
consequences of their own sins, follies or inefficiencies 
that they are suffering now. Nor when they see how so 
many of even the biggest institutions have been con- 
ducted and some of them recklessly wrecked, are they 
profoundly impressed with the superior ability of bank- 
ing management or its right to dictate the direction of 
industrial development. 

There is nothing inherently impossible, unsound or 
immoral about the idea that modern industry and tech- 
nological advancement can and should provide continu- 
ously rising standards of living in a country like this, 
endowed with abundant natural resources, an intelli- 
gent working population and unhampered individual 
initiative. This being the fundamental philosophy of 
business management, it is impossible for it to under- 
stand the inevitable necessity of such extreme expan- 
sions and contradictions of credit as occur under exist- 
ing banking control, and it refuses to accept the fatal- 
istic financial philosophy which condemns business and 
labor to the loss, hardship and insecurity of the recur- 
rent periods of instability that accompany these wide 
changes in credit conditions. 

Business management does not see why it should not 
be possible to provide for the orderly expansion of 


credit necessary to sustain a steady increase 
in the production and distribution of goods 
and services at a generally stable level of 
prices, if the credit control were exercised 
intelligently and in the public interest. Wit- 
nessing such wide changes in the value of commodities, 
capital goods, securities and services as have taken 
place within recent years in every field, they cannot be- 
lieve that any comparable changes have actually oc- 
curred in the real value or utility of these things for 
the satisfaction of human wants. And they suspect that 
something or someone has insidiously altered the mea- 
suring stick by some sleight of hand. 

A vast hoard of idle money is piling up in the time 
deposits of our banks, as a result of a universal liquida- 
tion of credit. The banks themselves, overcome with 
timidity and lacking all faith in the future, ignore the 
potential productive power of industry, look only to the 
value of liquid assets, and persistently press debtors for 
payment which the banks are unwilling or unable to 
put to any other use. Business men cannot escape the 
conviction that bankers as a class are not primarily in- 
terested in the creative promotion of stable business 
progress, but rather in the mere collection of debt. The 
sterile counsels of bankers to business to contract oper- 
ations, cut wages, conserve cash, and their advice to 
labor to work hard, spend little and save much, only 
serve to strengthen this conviction. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that so many business men, especially those 
who have been depending upon banking support in the 
past, should feel that the whole course of banking 
policy during this depression somehow conceals a sin- 
ister conspiracy, the essential purpose of which has 
been to sell the productive assets of the country to the 
public at the highest possible prices, which could not be 
supported by earning capacity, so that they might be 
able to buy them back and regain control over them on 
the universal auction block or sheriff’s sale which we 
have witnessed in the past year. 


| conress to a feeling that these crude and 


largely unconscious questionings concerning 
banking policy and its relation to this depression are 
not utterly devoid of substantial basis. Everyone rec- 
ognizes the need for careful scrutiny of credit risks and 
conservation of liquid assets in a period of depression. 
But if this policy becomes universal, and is pursued to 
the extreme, it becomes a powerful force for general 
contraction of business enterprise. It paralyzes confi- 
dence and initiative, and depresses prices out of all re- 
lation to actualities. 

If our banks were more accustomed to the close co- 
operation, on a recognized clearing-house basis, which 
obtains in the more compact banking system of Europe, 
and if clearing house cer‘:iicates were rediscountable 
under the Reserve Act in emergencies, the situation 
would be different. The progressive bank would not be 
imperiled during depression, nor the conservative one 
penalized during prosperity. As matters stand the 
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business man cannot fairly criticize the individual bank 
for refusing to follow the crowd. It is caught in the 
grip of forces over which alone it has no control, al- 
though all of them together unquestionably have. 

But back of his criticism is something more funda- 
mental than a matter of the flaws in the structure and 
organization of our banking system or the helplessness 
of the individual bank. The business man dimly feels 
that there is something wrong or hopelessly out of date 
in the orthodox banking ideas about the nature and 
control of credit in its relation to the business system. 

In this I think he is right, though I don’t see much 
that can be done about it in any fundamental way for a 
long time. We shall ultimately learn, in perhaps an- 
other hundred years, that the volume of credit pur- 
chasing power created by the banking system is the 
controlling factor in business conditions and prices, and 
that it is perfectly possible to assure a fairly stable 
growth of business activity on a fairly stable level of 
values in any nation, if not in the entire world at once. 
It can be done by providing for the controlled expan- 
sion of credit in close relation to the rate of expansion 
of production and trade, the increase in productive effi- 
ciency and the rise of standards of living. 

I am not sure that we know enough about it to ac- 
complish it successfully now or very soon; but I think 
we shall have to start to learn how sometime soon, and 
that the start will be under compulsion of business men, 
farmers and labor—that is, the productive interests of 
society, rather than the creditor interests. If we do 
not I doubt whether our economic system will survive 
many more such collapses as this. Our archaic and un- 
scientific monetary and credit machinery is the most 
serious handicap under which capitalism labors. 

I sincerely hope that our commercial banking sys- 
tem, which retains a degree of dependence upon indi- 
vidual initiative unparalleled in any country, will meet 
the challenge of this situation. If it does not, I believe 
that western capitalism will have revealed its most vul- 
nerable point, and those here and abroad who believe 
that it is doomed by its weaknesses anyway will not 
delay in making the most of this one. 

In this country business, labor and the farmers hold 
the balance of political power and the possibilities of 
mobilizing their prejudices and grievance for increas- 
ing governmental interference in finance are great. We 
have only to consider the railroads whose plight today 
can be traced principally to two things: first, the real 
grievances which business had against their conduct 
fifty years ago, leading to the passage of the Interstate 
Commerce Act which has put them at the mercy of 
government ever since; and second, their failure to an- 
ticipate and provide for the development of new forms 
of transportation to meet new needs. 


[s BOTH these respects banking now stands in a 
similar situation. It has aroused the antagonism 
of business, labor and farmers. And it has so failed to 
recognize the new conditions that call for new con- 
cepts of credit policy that its supremacy is being threat- 
ened by new forms and forces of financial power be- 
yond its control, and in which government is playing 
an increasing part. I need only mention, as passing 
examples, the investment trust, the private commercial 
credit companies, the instalment tinance companies as- 
sociated with some of the larger business corporations. 

More fundamental problems for our private banking 
system are involved in the evolution of the Federal Re- 
serve System and government finance. The Reserve 


The material on which this article is based was first presented before the Minnesota Bankers’ Association. 
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Act, quite comparable to the Interstate Commerce Act 
in the field of transportation, was of course a first step 
toward coérdinated control of credit under public au- 
thority. With all its excellent accomplishments, espe- 
cially in meeting war emergencies, its efforts in dealing 
with the credit emergencies of peace have been the 
subject of severe and incessant criticism, both from the 
banks and from business and farmers. 

Whether or not this criticism is justified, the impor- 
tant thing is that the tendency of public opinion is to 
insist that it act and to strengthen rather than to curtail 
its powers. Where its activities and policies are in ap- 
parent conflict with the immediate interests of the com- 
mercial banks, business, labor, the farmers, investors 
and the public are more and more on its side. It is be- 
ing increasingly expected and insistently pressed to 
adopt an attitude and assume powers in relation to the 
banks similar to those which are now accepted as a 
matter of course on the part of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in relation to the railroads. 


poe, THE BANKS may well reflect upon the 
implications of such financial operations as gov- 
ernments are compelled to engage in at times like this, 
under public pressure. Obviously, as I have suggested, 
if idle money and credit resources accumulated by 
liquidation are not returned to circulation by bank 
initiative, government can accomplish it indirectly 
through borrowing and taxation of capital to provide 
employment in public work and usually is forced to do 
so. If our private banking system cannot function 
effectively in such emergencies, this form of finance 
may easily become an accepted and regular thing, and 
may ultimately be extended to other enterprises than 
public works. In this way the commercial banks might 
become mere bond distributing agencies, passive inter- 
mediaries between the public and the government. 

It is plain, therefore, to anyone who examines im- 
partially the tendency of the times, that there is noth- 
ing permanent in the present position of the banks, and 
that there is no private vested interest involved in them 
which is immune to the power of public opinion. They 
are in many respects the last bulwark of our ideal of 
individual initiative. They must either press forward 
along that line and lend support to that ideal by en- 
lightened policies, or they will be forced backward by 
the collapse of our business system to the position of 
passive public agencies in a socialized economy, if they 
survive at all. 

That is why these delusions of conspiracy and their 
recriminations of resentment on the part of business 
men are so deplorable and dangerous. The freedom of 
business and that of banking are inescapably interde- 
pendent. Both have their weaknesses to overcome, 
their errors to atone for; and there is no conspiracy 
anywhere in the picture except that of common error, 
ignorance, and fear. 

The banks must cease to think of themselves as mere 
custodians of savings, as a disinterested adjunct of our 
business machinery, a passive intermediary between 
the public or the securities markets and business. They 
must conceive of themselves as the creative or directive 
force which controls potentially the character and sta- 
bility of our economic development. If American in- 
dividualism is to demonstrate its validity as a means of 
providing security and a rising standard of living, the 
banks must play their vital part in fostering individual 
enterprise much more vigorously in the future than 
they have in the past. 
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Every business man should read this frank expression 
of the state of mind in the wheat belt 


What Kansas 


i, ARMERS IN Kansas are puzzled, indignant, and 
discouraged. The index of prices received by 
the producers is 80 per cent. of the prewar levels, as 
compared with 123 per cent. a year ago. With some 
commodities, such as wheat, the markets have estab- 
lished new all-time lows. Large amounts of unusually 
high quality wheat have been sold this year in Kansas 
for as little as 25 cents a bushel. 
Rural people are convinced that there is something 
radically wrong with an economic system which will 
throw many millions of laboring men out of work and 


WHEAT— 
4000 bushels 
in a Kansas 
field left 
there because 
the market 
price was too 
low for the 
farmer to 
sack and ship 
it with profit. 
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Farmers Think 
By ARTHUR CAPPER 


United States Senator from Kansas 


force prices far below the cost of production on those 
who grow food products. They understand, of course, 
that the ordinary operations of the business cycle have 
had much to do with the price debacle. In fact, I have 
heard far more able discussions of economic trends this 
year in Kansas than I have ever encountered before; 
and I have spent my entire lifetime here, except when 
official duties kept me in Washington. But the people 
feel that this decline is more than a dip in the business 
curve. It is too severe and prolonged to be explained 
in the ordinary manner. 
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They believe the country has lacked efficient leader- 
ship, especially in handling modern problems associated 
with large-scale business operations and the concentra- 
tion of wealth in the hands of a few individuals. That 
such a system is profitable to the outstanding men in 
control is not disputed. But obviously it has failed to 
advance the economic and social levels of average folk, 
and it has been absolutely destructive of the best inter- 
ests of laboring men and farmers. Our commodity mar- 
kets and systems of distribution have been operated for 
the profit of those in control, quite naturally, and have 
failed to render that broad public service essential with 
any American institution if it is to endure. Kansas 
farmers are now wondering how they can be improved. 
Especially are they considering whether the abnormal 
concentration of wealth has had a larger effect on this 
depression than in previous business declines. 


F sssanre OPERATIONS in Kansas this year have 
been conducted on the most efficient basis I 
have ever seen. The state harvested 200 million bush- 
els of wheat, the largest production of this cereal in any 
year for any state. And not only was the total yield 
high; many individual growers, thanks to a favorable 
season and ideal seedbed preparation, produced 30, 40 
or 50 bushels an acre, which reflected a real mastery of 
the technique of efficient production. The best of mod- 
ern methods were employed in harvesting. Kansas 
farmers used more than 28,000 combine-harvesters in 
cutting the 1931 crop, and they have operated about 
60,000 tractors on this and various other farm projects. 
In 1918 the state used 14 combines. I doubt if there is 
any line of industrial life which can show such a per- 
centage increase in the use of improved equipment. 

The net result has been to drive the price of the great 
crop far below the cost of production. Much of the 
grain will be fed to livestock, and especially to hogs. 
At current market levels there is a good profit in feed- 
ing wheat to hogs, but farmers fear that the “fall drop” 
in pork prices will come sooner than usual this year, 
and thus eliminate the opportunity in that direction. 
Practically all other farm products—such as eggs, but- 
ter-fat, cattle, sheep, oats, corn and hay—are selling 
either substantially below the cost of production or 
else on the border line. 

In other words, the agricultural depression has as- 
sumed the proportions of a major economic debacle. 

Kansas farmers naturally have turned their attention 
to every possible method of reducing expenses. Wages 
and purchases have been cut, through grim economic 
necessity, and people are working harder than ever be- 
fore. Living standards are lower. Very little more can 
be done along that line. Just now there is a live inter- 
est in taxes. Farmers are not only demanding economy 
in the administration of all political units, but they also 
are studying, far more deeply than I have ever seen be- 
fore, the whole background of taxation. They are 
questioning the value of township government, and 
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considering the savings that might be made in the con- 
solidation of counties. They are giving thought to the 
commission form of government for counties, to the 
elimination of new road building and to every other 
form of capital expenditure. The ultimate effect of this 
more intelligent consideration of fundamental taxation 
problems doubtless will be of great value in the eco- 
nomic progress of the state. 

The proposed advance in freight rates has been ex- 
tremely unpopular. Farmers cannot pay the additional 
charges the carriers propose. The freight bill of Amer- 
ican agriculture in 1930 was $898,854,000. An increase 
of 15 per cent. in the rates would add $134,828,000 to 
that sum. And consider the plight of the wheat grow- 
ers. On July 13, at the top of the wheat movement, the 
price of this grain in Liverpool declined to 61 cents a 
bushel, the lowest level in the world’s market since 
1854. The rail rate at that time for export wheat from 
Topeka to Galveston was 21.3 cents a bushel, and the 
carrying charge from Galveston to Liverpool was 8 
cents, making a total of about 29 cents a bushel. Sub- 
tracting 29 from 61 cents leaves 32 cents a bushel for 
the grower, out of which he still must pay brokerage, 
insurance and other fees. Obviously the producers 
are paying more than half the income from 61-cent 
wheat in freight charges and commissions. 

Similarly an abnormally high proportion of the con- 
sumer’s dollar is required to pay the transportation 
charges on every other product produced on Kansas 
farms. 

All lines of agricultural activity have been hit hard 
by the vicious combination of low markets, high freight 
charges and normal commission expenses. Cattle rais- 
ing, for example, is an important industry in Kansas. 
But practically all the producers have lost heavily on 
their operations this year. 

There is more political discussion than usual in a 
season free from major elections. Naturally the Re- 
publican party gets considerable blame for the eco- 
nomic situation. It has always taken credit for the good 
times when it was in power, and now it receives ample 
credit for the tragedy. But the current thought of the 
people goes far deeper than merely questioning the 
superficial problems of party control. It is considering 
the whole theory of the economic setup of America, and 
especially the effectiveness of the leadership of wealth, 
which apparently is bankrupt in any ideas on how to 
render substantial service to the whole people. 

Farmers think that if commodity prices are to remain 
at their present levels everything else must be brought 
into line with them. They feel that the present concen- 
tration of wealth must be broken up, largely through 
much heavier income and inheritance taxes, mostly in 
the upper brackets. They are urging that the holding 
company, often designed to escape regulation and evade 
state laws, and to exploit the public by the sale of un- 
regulated securities, should have the first attention of 
the next session of Congress. 























































France's 
New President 


By CHARLES H. SHERRILL 


AM CERTAINLY not one who believes that num- 

ber 13 is unlucky, because for me it has always 
been exactly the opposite,” said the thirteenth President 
of the French Republic, Paul Doumer, that well-pre- 
served Frenchman of 74, as we talked together in his 
office at the Elysée Palace early in July. This handsome 
room is furnished in Empire style. A wide bookcase is 
behind the President, and before him are tall French 
windows giving out upon the extensive gardens that 
seem all the more charming because their lawns, tree- 
shaded paths, and flower beds stretch out luxuriously 
in the heart of Paris. It is somewhat as if the busy city 
of New York lay all about the White House grounds in 
Washington. 

The Elysée Palace, thanks to the greater magnificence 
of the Tuileries, was never a favorite royal residence. 
Built in 1718, Louis XV lent it to Madame de Pompa- 
dour, and then Louis XVI sold it to the Duchess de 
Bourbon. It is typical of its history that he who later 
became Napoleon III occupied the Elysée only while 
President of the Republic, but removed to the Tuileries 
upon assuming the Imperial title. Napoleon I. had lived 
at the Elysée only for a time in 1812, but there he 
signed his second and final abdication in 1815. 

President Doumer is a man of medium height, erect 
carriage, bright of eye, with neatly trimmed white 
beard and long moustache. The freshness of his com- 
plexion indicates the excellence of his health, so in- 
valuable an asset for a man charged with such respon- 
sibilities as he. One is immediately impressed by that 
dignity of bearing which high office such as Governor 
of Indo-China and President of the French Senate nat- 
urally gives a man. 

“It is strange,” he continued, “how often the number 
13 has arisen to the surface in my long political life. 
Not only was I elected the 13th French President on 
the 13th of May in the year 1931 whose last two digits 
are 13 reversed, but I could give you many another in- 
stance of its appearance. For example, when I pro- 
ceeded to my post as Governor of Indo-China, I reached 
Saigon (its chief port) on the 13th day of the month, 
and Hanoi, its capital, on the 13th of the succeeding 
month. And certainly no unlucky happening followed 
either of those two thirteens.” All this was elicited by 
my inquiring if he believed in that time-honored super- 
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PAUL DOUMER will be eighty-one if he serves 
his full seven-year term as President of the 
French Republic. But his is not so exacting a 
job as that of President of the United States. 


stition. When he in turn asked if I agreed with him and 
learned that I was born on the 13th and had always 
found that number lucky, he went on to cite other in- 
stances of 13 proving auspicious in his political career. 

His career had been of a sort Americans like, for we 
admire self-made men. His father worked on a rail- 
road, but died the day the boy was born. His mother 
moved to Paris and opened a modest shop in the steep 
Montmartre quarter. Young Paul started to earn his 
living at the age of 11 (“not 13” said he with a smile). 
He worked ten hours a day for a medal maker, and was 
paid twenty dollars a month which he turned over to 
his mother. But he had the ambition to pass the 
Bacho examinations, that momentous test for all French 
boys, in a land where education is taken as a matter of 
course, and its absence must be explained. ‘ 

So after his ten-hour day this ambitious youngster 
studied at night to such good effect that when he 
reached fifteen, he passed the Bacho test. He passed 
it so well and followed it up so seriously that at eight- 
een he was appointed a full-fledged school teacher at 
Remiremont in Lorraine. For some young men that 
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government appointment might have meant a relaxation 
of ambition—acceptance of a placid life as teacher, with 
a pension at the further end. But not for this young 
man. It was but the lowest step of a mounting stair- 
case. He went into politics, and ran for the Chamber of 
Deputies in the Department of the Aisne. He won, de- 
feating no less an opponent than the famous and widely 
popular General Boulanger. Notwithstanding the Gen- 
eral’s prestige and apparently certain victory, the young 
schoolmaster beat him at the polls—the first of many 
electoral successes. 

This political achievement was followed by many oth- 
ers, both in the Chamber of Deputies (where he finally 
presided) and in the Senate, which likewise chose him 
its president. His upward march was starred with suc- 
cesses as cabinet officer in first one and then another 
ministry. 

It was when he was Minister of Finance in 1921 that 
I first came to know him. He was the intimate friend of 
several Frenchmen who favored me also with their 
friendship, writers like Etienne Grosclaude, and politi- 
cians like General Taufflieb, the Alsatian. Always tem- 
perate in conversation, even when the exchanges be- 
came fast and furious, Doumer never failed to make his 
point or to impress his hearers with his serene logic. I 
was particularly struck with his grasp of international 
affairs, and recognition that, in treating such questions, 
direct contact between nations was as essential as in 
private commercial negotiations. I shall never forget 
his clarity on that point at his lunch table one day in 
the Ministry of Finance, a handsome section of the 
Louvre on the Rue de Rivoli side. 

And now he was installed in the Elysée Palace, Ex- 
ecutive Mansion for the Chief Magistrate of France. 
His election had a strong touch of the dramatic, just as 
had his initial success in beating the unbeatable Bou- 
langer. Aristide Briand, long an outstanding statesman, 
was running against him, persuaded thereto by all the 
leaders of the Left who guaranteed a sure victory. If 
they had been as unanimous during the secret balloting 
as before it, he would have won. But they were not! 

The French President is elected by a joint meeting of 
the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, sitting in the Pal- 
ace of Versailles. That Session’s presiding officer is the 
President of the Senate, so Candidate Doumer himself 
presided. Notwithstanding the strain through which he 
must have been passing, he remained serene and dig- 
nified. He read out from the French Constitution the 
phrases authorizing the session, and then taking up a 
dictionary, opened it at hazard to the letter L. This 
meant that voting would begin by those whose names 
commenced with L. M comes 13th in the alphabet, so 
Fate stopped him just before that letter. 

Then came the formal announcement of the result. 
Total votes cast 897. Majority required for election 449. 
First ballot, Doumer 442, Briand 401, various 54. Bri- 
and realized his friends had betrayed him, and there- 
fore with much dignity withdrew. Second ballot, Dou- 
mer 504, Pierre Marraud 334. 

Thus on the 13th day of May, 1931, Doumer crowned 
a life of public service by becoming 13th President of 
France. “So you s2e I really cannot feel that 13 is an 
unlucky number. Can you?” said he, as with a hearty 
handshake we parted at his office door. 

The fact that Doumer was 74 years old and that 
therefore the expiration of his seven-year presidential 
term would find him still serving at 81, did not worry 
the French electors in the slightest. And the Germans 
seem to feel the same way, for their president, the for- 
mer Marshal von Hindenburg, is 84. Just now Europe 
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apparently recognizes the value of ripe years in her 
statesmen, and gives credit to mature judgment. We 
Americans also have a striking example of maturity in 
government. Only a few days before my visit to the 
Elysée Palace, Secretary Andrew Mellon and Ambassa- 
dor Edge dined at our house. It was in the midst of 
that hectic fortnight following President Hoover’s wise 
suggestion of June 20 that the world take a year’s holi- 
day in reparation payments. Both those distinguished 
guests of ours had been working all day and far into the 
night for over a week. Naturally both men felt it, 
but the 76-year-old Secretary of the Treasury seemed 
to be bearing the strain as well as the much younger 
Ambassador, notwithstanding the oppressive heat then 
afflicting Paris. 

President Doumer at 74, presiding over long Cabinet 
meetings charged with deciding France’s attitude in this 
crisis, and Secretary Mellon at 76, leading negotiator for 
the American proposition then astounding the world, 
together gave convincing demonstration that youth has 
a vigorous rival in advanced age which is mature and 
not overripe. 


T= MODEST CEMETERY of Vaugirard lies far out 
on the rue Lecourbe, nearly at the Versailles 
gate of Paris. Enter, and at the far end, in an alley to 
your left, are two graves with gray marble tombstones. 
Here lie three of the four sons that the War took from 
the Doumer family. One of them, Marcel, was an avia- 
tion captain 32 years old, killed in aerial combat June 
28, 1918, “Croix de Guerre with four Palms.” In the 
other grave lies André Doumer, lieutenant of artillery, 
killed at the age of 25, so early in the War (September 
24, 1914), as to have had time to win only one citation. 
With him lies his brother Rene, captain of Chasseurs-a- 
pied, 29 years old, killed April 26, 1917. He had won 
no fewer than nine citations, of which the last recites 
“Magnificent model of leader and of soldier. Example 
of bravery and of military honor.” Is it any wonder 
that all Frenchmen respect a father so stricken by War 
and yet who carries on so gallantly? 

It might be remarked that service as President of 
France is not so serious a business as that of American 
Presidents has proved to be. Mr. Coolidge is our only 
living ex-President. But France has Poincaré, Mille- 
rand, and Doumergue; and Fallieres died only a few 
weeks ago at the ripe old age of 93. The explanation 
is that French Presidents are relieved of all party pres- 
sure and responsibility, the political side of government 
being entirely confided to the Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet, all of whom are members of the Senate or the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

It is difficult for an American to realize how elastic 
is the French system of government. Here is a tale 
which will show how readily even its Presidency suits 
itself to changing political conditions. Alexandre Mille- 
rand was President just before the Olympic Games 
were held at Paris in July, 1924. The members of the 
International Olympic committee were invited by the 
President of the French Republic to dine at the Elysée 
Palace. Naturally, we and our wives all accepted. 
Then something happened. M. Millerand found him- 
self at odds with Parliament, and considered it his duty 
to resign as chief executive, a dignified act. The resig- 
nation took effect, and Gaston Doumergue was elected 
in his place. So swiftly can such a change come about 
in France that when the members of our committee 
arrived for dinner at the palace we were received, not 
by M. Millerand who had invited us, but by M. Dou- 
mergue, his successor! 
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ls Economic Planning Possible? 


HERE IS a Democratic view of pos- 
sible relief from the world's present 
economic plight. The article is part 
of an address before the Institute 
of Politics at Williams College 


Rossi HAS ASKED the rest of the world several 
disconcerting, if not destructive, questions, 
which it may be that she herself has not yet satisfac- 
torily answered, but which challenge us to try to an- 
swer them about our own situation. 

At the outset it is important to point out that any 
analogy between the Russian Five-Year Plan and a pos- 
sible plan for the world’s economic progress is mislead- 
ing. Russia is planning to catch up. The rest of the 
nations of the world are considering the possibility of 
planning to go forward. Russia, as an economically and 
industrially backward nation, is planning to attain the 
sort of productive competence already attained by oth- 
ers, but for an already great industrial nation to plan 
its future development is a very different thing, and 
whether there can be wisdom enough to plan an eco- 
nomic future for the United States or for the world 
seems very doubtful indeed. 

The exercise by Russia of a tyrannous political con- 
trol as a means of subjecting the Russian people to the 
sacrifices necessary to achieve quickly the industrial 
competence of the western world is obviously only a 
temporary and transitory phenomenon. The ineffi- 
ciency of slave labor is an axiom, and whether the ser- 
vitude be imposed by a whip or a dogma will not 
change the great truth that no form of social organiza- 
tion can endure, or is indeed worth seeking, which does 
not leave room for the individual man. 

The problem of world economic planning is an en- 
tirely different thing. Economic progress in the past 
has been an evolution—the cut and try method has 
been its characteristic. In industry and economics as 
in the world of more abstract ideas, the daring have 
pushed up against the wall of the unachieved, finding 
either a soft spot which it was possible to break through 
to greater progress, or a hard and unyielding place 
from which it was necessary to recoil for efforts in 
other directions. 

It has been found impossible, so far, to make any co- 
herent and promising plan for the organization of some 
of our own domestic industries of a fundamental kind. 
For instance, neither England nor the United States has 
been able to organize the coal industry, or to make any 
plan for organizing it, which gives the slightest promise 
of placing this most fundamental industrial occupation 
upon a sound economic basis, either as to production or 
consumption, or to introduce into it either stability for 
its owners or dignified and adequate lives for its 
workers. 


By NEWTON D. BAKER 


Secretary of War in the Cabinet of President Wilson 
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Industrial progress is made by the development of 
new things, but new things upset the equilibrium of any 
plan. Who could have planned the industrial effects of 
the development of the railroads, or the economic 
changes which we have seen attend the development of 
the internal combustion engine? Obviously, unless we 
are prepared to put world economics in a straitjacket, 
and, like the encyclopedists, write its full history on the 
theory that further progress is impossible, no such plan 
could be made for nations which are forging ahead as 
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is entirely rational for nations which are still catch- 
ing up. 

This, however, does not mean that the world must 
sit still and take what comes from an unstudied and un- 
regulated play of economic and industrial forces. The 
experience of the race, which is a sounder reliance than 
the wisdom of any generation, has shown us that prog- 
ress is a function of freedom. 

While we may not definitely plan the direction or 
speed of progress, we can codperate in efforts to estab- 
lish those conditions of freedom under which progress 
is possible. Of these conditions I shall mention but two. 

The first and most essential is, of course, the effective 
establishment of peace in interna- 
tional relations. All progress is an 
illusion if there impends over it the 
possibility of the disaster of world 
war. Even so vast and intricate and 
beautiful a thing as civilization can 
commit suicide like an individual. 
Modern war is a loaded pistol, aimed 
at the heart of civilization itself, with 
its hair-trigger held by an unsteady 
hand. The approaching disarmament 
conference will probably show us 
whether the size and destructive 
power of that pistol are to be in- 
creased or decreased, or the hand 
rendered more unsteady. 

Curiously enough, the controlling 
voices at that conference will be the 
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wisdom of the moment been enough to permit its im- 
portance to be seen. 

I shall not go into any statistical illustration of just 
what has been done. It is fair to say that barrier tariffs 
have been erected on every new frontier and many of 
them are provocative, some of them frankly hostile, and 
all of them an encumbrance upon that field of freedom 
in which progress and peace can best function. 

The spirit in which many of these tariffs have been 
enacted has been the war spirit, and while it is too 
much to hope that there can be any immediate eco- 
nomic counterpart tc the Briand-Kellogg Pact, by which 
the nations will agree noi to use the tariff as an instru- 
ment of national policy, it is yet clear 
that we cannot go on declaring eco- 
nomic war upon each other, ruth- 
lessly wrecking each other’s indus- 
tries, and disorganizing each other’s 
economic systems, without ultimately 
producing the kind of friction out of 
which many of the wars of the past 
have been generated. 

This is admittedly a difficult and 
refractory subject, and any approach 
to it must take cognizance of the fact 
that the existing social and economic 
organization of each nation is a 
status to some extent artificially at- 
tained through years of reliance upon 
national economic policies. To ask a 
sudden reversal of these policies, or 








voices of the great nations which 
have armed on the theory of offen- 
sive preponderance as a defensive 
measure, but the question to be de- 
cided by the conference is _ not 
whether this or that nation, by obstinate insistence upon 
momentary military strength can achieve, at the ex- 
pense of traditional enemies, some territorial or eco- 
nomic advantage, but rather whether the pride and 
obstinacy of some particular nations will force the 
world to live in a powder magazine until the final ex- 
plosion sweeps away the strong and the weak alike. 

The hope of the disarmament conference lies not in 
the statesmen of the world but in the peoples of the 
world, and the strength of the peoples of the world at 
that conference depends not upon the knowledge or 
good-will of a few elect and thoughtful spirits, but in 
the extent to which popular knowledge is thorough and 
deep and so fortifies the representatives of the people 
with the support of an informed and resolute public 
opinion. 

Upon the purely economic side I find the other sug- 
gestion which 1 desire to bring to your attention. One 
of the astonishing consequences of the reorganization of 
Europe by the Treaty of Versailles has been the growth 
of barrier tariffs. The nations of pre-war Europe were 
organized in a measure at least on the theory of an 
identity of economic modified by dynastic aspirations. 
At Versailles, the principle of nationalities was substi- 
tuted, with the consequence that the freshly emanci- 
pated peoples were launched as nations with the double 
duty of establishing new political institutions and new 
economic policies. 

That an extreme nationalistic turn should have been 
given to both of these tasks is not strange, but the re- 
sults are obviously unfortunate. The old ties and de- 
pendencies were gone. To have attempted to reéstab- 
lish them and keep them separate from political impli- 
cations would have been too great a task, even had the 


By Fitzpatrick, in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

"IT WILL DO the work of 100 men.” 

"But we need a machine that will buy 
as much as 100 men.” 





any drastic change in them, would 
entail more domestic disorganization 
than nations are willing to confront. 

Many nations, including the United 
States, may find, as a result of the 
present economic depression, that stimulation of their 
own foreign trade would be furthered by reducing their 
tariffs, but from an international point of view we can- 
not afford to wait upon a process so sporadic and 
gradual as this is, for it depends upon practically the 
reéducation in every country of the whole body of pub- 
lic opinion which has been committed to the use of 
tariffs as a legitimate expression of nationalism in 
economic competition. 

Plainly, such reéducations in each country, from its 
own domestic point of view, ought to be encouraged 
and there seems little doubt that they will be under- 
taken. But the world as a whole needs a plan of grad- 
ual contemporaneous emancipation from the past, a 
method which will tend to preserve, relatively, the eco- 
nomic conditions and reliances of the several nations, 
but which will bring about, over a long period of years, 
an approach. to freedom if not equality of economic 
opportunity. 

In my judgment this method cannot be sought by 
conferences dealing with items in tariff schedules. The 
confusion incident to a general tariff revision in any 
country is sufficiently discouraging, but simultaneous 
general tariff revision in all countries, even if they were 
attempted in conformity with some general principles 
arrived at by international conference, is unthinkable. 

Each country would have its own legislative action 
the outcome of legislative action in every other country 
where its export interests were substantial. 

It would be difficult to arrive, by any general con- 
sensus, upon the fundamental principles of tariff mak- 
ing. The separate schedules are often of interest to a 
relatively small number of countries and of no general 
interest, and the confusion of attempting to work out 
























these special interests by contemporaneous legislative 
provisions makes the whole problem unapproachable 
by that method. 

Another difficulty would arise from the fact that such 
a plan contemplates a day when all this harmonized 
legislation would come into effect. That is a day at 
which and from which practically the entire economic 
structure of the world would start on a new basis. Per- 
haps it is enough to say that things are not done that 
way and cannot be. 

But it is still possible to suggest a plan of gradual 
approach. We once had a tariff in the United States 
which provided for a gradual reduction to a maximum 
of 20 per cent. by annual horizontal 
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widespread unemployment and want, subject the life of 
people who do the world’s work to hardship and hazard, 
inconsistent with the demands of a stable social order 
and too cruel in its effects to be patiently accepted. 
On the other hand, to fly from what we have to a 
system which has so far resulted in a mere hope of an 
ultimate economic competence, by a drastic subjection 
of the people to a system of compulsory and uncompen- 
sated servitude invites social instability from another 
cause. There is room in the world for many political 
systems, there is room in the world for many economic 
theories. 
Historical, geographical, and racial differences among 
men are too great to permit it to be 





reductions in all schedules contain- 
ing, as originally enacted, a duty in 
excess of that amount. This seems 
to me to hold out a very practical 
suggestion. 

An international conference could 
assume that the present status of the 
tariff legislation of each country rep- 
resents its present policy relative to 
all other nations with which it sus- 
tains trade relations. Such a confer- 
ence could recommend, for general 
adoption, legislation in all countries, 
making horizontal reductions in all 
schedules, to go into effect simultane- 
ously, at definite rates over periods of 
years, calculated to permit the effect 








supposed that any one set of political 
institutions or one set of economic 
theories could be equally serviceable 
among them all. 

This does not mean a supine ac- 
ceptance of events as they may hap- 
pen nor does it mean a narrow and 
restricted view of either the functions 
or possibilities of government under 
modern conditions. 

In a simpler age, there grew up the 
doctrine of laissez faire as an expres- 
sion of a view that if the government 
would but keep its hands off, indi- 
vidual initiative and vigor would 
achieve the best results. And it is 
still possible to believe in less gov- 








of the reduction to be absorbed by 


domestic readjustments. SINKING under 


By Fitzpatrick, in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


the burden of war 


ernment rather than more govern- 
ment as the answer for many of our 


This would preserve the relative preparations. Armament is an obstacle ills. 


situation of all countries. It would 
meet the national prejudice against 
unilateral economic disarmament. It could be done 
much more rapidly than by any other process because 
no country would be put in any changed relative rela- 
tion to other countries, and all countries would know 
in advance the extent and rate of change and so be able 
to busy themselves to meet the changes as they went 
into effect. 

The final advantage of this plan seems to me to lie in 
the fact that it does not subject the tariff policy of any 
nation to international control which would run coun- 
ter to the insuperable obstacles of that. national feeling 
which has, in every country, always insisted that tariff 
making is a domestic question. 

I do not speak as an economist and, in the life of a 
busy practicing lawyer, I obviously have not the time to 
devote to the study and the acquiring of expert train- 
ing necessary to entitle one to speak with authority 
about this question. 

Political institutions, it seems to me, cannot be wisely 
subjected to sudden and revolutionary change. We 
cannot tear ourselves loose from our history and adopt 
unfamiliar and exotic political arrangements merely be- 
cause they have been found congenial to other peoples 
and better adapted to their situations and needs. 

We can, however, modify our political arrangements 
to facilitate our economic development and that process 
has gone on continuously in our own ccuntry and in 
every other country with a modern civilization. In like 
manner we can modify our economic systems and bring 
them more into harmony with the theories upon which 
in this new age our political institutions are based. 

Our own capitalistic system obviously needs modifi- 
cation. The alternations to which we are at present 
subjected, between periods of surfeit and periods of 


to economic recovery. 





But we must not bind ourselves to 
the fact that the increasing intricacy 
of human relations necessitates increasing accommoda- 
tions and concessions and that this is just as true of 
nations in the international network as it is of indi- 
viduals in the domestic social fabric. There are large 
areas of new relations, or old relations expanded into 
new importance and meaning, as to which conscious 
regulation is the effective answer. 

As to international things, the world has certainly 
entered the codperative age and the progress and future 
welfare of the world are to be sought in matters of high 
common concern by consultation, agreement, and co- 
6perative efforts. There is, however, a vast difference 
between codperation and coalescence. 

In the domestic society there must be room for the 
individual man, and in international society, there 
must be room for the individual nation. 

Some part of our national feeling may be amour 
propre, but when all allowances are made, there re- 
mains such a thing as national culture, a kind of cul- 
ture that cannot as yet be attained without the stimula- 
tion of national feeling, and which has great mental and 
spiritual and physical gifts to contribute to the world’s 
progress. 

A rough statement of the ideal at which we ought to 
aim is, therefore, codperating individuals in a series 
of domestic societies which themselves remain individ- 
ual but codperate about their common concerns. 

That I have selected only two illustrations of the 
world’s present need of codperative activity does not 
mean that there are not countless others of greater or 
less concern. The gravity of the problems which we 
face needs no emphasis. The tragedy of failure in their 
solution is sufficiently illustrated by the recent eco- 
nomic and political history of Europe and America. 






























































































































The Cosmopolitan New Yorker 


WHO IS THIS individual, whose proud 






boast resembles that of the Roman citizen? 


PR xcocsszanc A NEw YorKER on vacation or busi- 
ness travel is understood to require detective 
skill no more profound than that necessary to spot an 
American tourist abroad. It cannot be his swaggev, for 
that characteristic should be equally discernible in the 
citizen whose habitat is Oshkosh or Peoria. Whatever 
the formula, he who would point out the New Yorker 
by deduction alone must work rapidly, since the sub- 
ject himself rarely hesitates long before letting the 
secret out. 

Who is this New Yorker, whose proud boast re- 
sembles that of the Roman citizen? He is not a rare 
bird, for there are nearly seven million of him. And 
seven million is comparable to the combined population 
of Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas, with the two Dakotas 
thrown in for good measure. 

Uncle Sam in the middle of July sent to the editorial 
rooms of the Review or Reviews a sheaf of facts relat- 
ing to the New Yorker, based entirely upon answers 
made to census queries on April 1 last year. To avoid 
confusion that might arise with large figures often re- 
peated and having only slight variation, it may be bet- 
ter here to visualize not seven million New Yorkers but 
a group of 1000, selected neither by choice nor by lot 
but by the simple application ef the percentage table. 

Sorting them first by ages we discover that 160 out of 
the thousand are not ten years old and 169 others are 
from ten to nineteen. Thus we have 329, or approxi- 
mately one-third of the whole, who are not yet twenty 
years of age. From twenty to forty-four, inclusive, the 
prime of life, there are 457. The remainder of our thou- 
sand typical New Yorkers, 214 in number, or only 1 in 
5, have reached or passed the age of forty-five. 

Among these one thousand residents of the great 
city are 951 white persons, 47 Negroes, and 2 who might 
be Mexican, Indian, Chinese, Japanese, or Filipino. Of 
the whites, 620 were born in the United States and 331 
were foreign born. Like the ancient mariner who stop- 
peth one of three, the census enumerator found that out 
of every three residents of the great city one had been 
born somewhere outside the United States. In St. 
Louis—selected as a typical inland city, to furnish a 
contrast, you would need to gather ten persons to find 
one who was foreign born. The total of foreign born 
whites in New York City in April of last year was 
2,293,400. The number of native born of foreign (or 
mixed) parentage was 2,303,082. 

Examine for a moment the national origin of the 
citizenry of the metropolis, those 650 persons out of 
every thousand who are twenty-one years of age or 
over. We find that 305 were born in this country and 
310 were born abroad, with the remaining 35 belonging 
to colored races. There are more foreign born than 
native born New Yorkers over twenty-one. Of the 305 
native born, only 118 could say that their fathers and 
mothers were both born in the United States. In New 
York City, therefore, the landing place of most of our 
immigrants, barely 1 grown person out of every 6 can 
claim Americanism even to the second generation. In 
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nearby Baltimore, 1 in 3 can make such a claim. 

New York City on April 1 of last year had 27,381 for- 
eign-born white children under the age of ten. Of an 
older generation of foreign born—from twenty-five to 
thirty-four years—there were 528,059. 


D™ CENSUS STATISTICS disclose in passing a pic- 
ture of the effect of birth control. The 1920 
count found 19 babies under the age of one year, among 
every thousand persons in New York City. The 1930 
count found only 14. Ten years ago there were 100 in- 
fants under five years, among the same thousand. The 
present count, even though medical science has taught 
us much about the saving of children’s lives, found only 
77. If the earlier ratio had been maintained, there 
would have been 693,000 babies under five years of age 
in New York City. Instead, there were 535,600. 

Here is a shortage of 157,000 children in five years, a 
23 per cent. depression in the baby business; and no- 
body seems to be worrying about it. Lest the reader 
lay it to wicked New York, it is only fair to add that 
New York’s 77 infants under five, in every thousand of 
population, compare favorably with 76 in Philadelphia 
and Chicago, 73 in Cincinnati, and 71 in St. Louis. The 
answer is that New York formerly enjoyed an abnor- 
mally high birth rate, due to its prolific foreign-born 
element. Those foreign born are becoming American- 
ized; and exclusion laws plus depression have kept a 
succeeding generation of foreign incubators away from 
these shores. 

Father Knickerbocker’s Negro population grew from 
152,467 in 1920 to 327,706 in 1930. This means that in our 
group of a thousand residents there are 47 Negroes, 
whereas ten years ago there were only 27. While the 
white population of New York was increasing by 20 
per cent., the Negro population increased by 115 per 
cent., or almost six times as rapidly. This was not due 
to any phenomenal reproduction ratio, but rather to a 
general migration of Negroes to the metropolis. Nearly 
70 per cent. of the increase is found among Negroes 
twenty-one years of age and over. Many of these new- 
comers are Porto Ricans, now American citizens, who 
are not subject to quota lows. 

New York, with 327,706 Negroes, has become the 





POPULATION OF NEW YORK CITY 
Increase 

or 
Boroughs 1920 1930 Decrease 
Manhattan ..... 2,284,103 1,867,312 Dec. 416,791 
Brooklyn 666/66... 2,018,356 2,560,401 Inc. 542,045 
BIOHS \cwiedise:cs 732,016 1,265,258 Inc. 533,242 
(NERS! aanssises 469,042 1,079,129 Inc. 610,087 
Richmond ...... 116,531 158,346 Inc. 41,815 
5,620,048 6,930,446 Inc. 1,310,398 
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largest Negro city in the world. The colored population 
of Chicago is 233,903; of Philadelphia, 219,599; of Balti- 
more, 142,102; of New Orleans, 129,632; of St. Louis, 
93,580; and of Boston, 20,574. 

The present Negro population of New York repre- 
sents a fivefold increase in thirty years—from 60,000 in 
1900. Nearly two-thirds of these people live in the 
single borough of Manhattan, centering largely in the 
northern end of the island in the district known as 
Harlem. They furnish 12 per cent. of the population of 
the borough which dominates Greater New York and 
which before consolidation with Brooklyn in 1898 was 
itself the largest city in the New World. 

Dr. Walter Laidlaw, of the Cities Census Committee, 
who has devoted more than thirty-five years of his life 





England Gains Two Millions 


to an intensive study of the population of the city of 
New York, expresses astonishment at the increzse in 
foreign-born whites in the city. They now number 
2,293,400, compared with 1,991,547 in 1920. This is an 
increase of more than 300,000, in a period when immi- 
gration restriction had led students of the subject to 
expect a falling off. His conclusion is that the 1920 
count failed to bring out the full foreign-born strength, 
or else immigrants resident in other cities ten years ago 
have been moving to New York. He notes, further, 
that the census of 1920 disclosed nearly 57 per cent. of 
the growth of the city during the previous decade as 
having been furnished by children of immigrants. This 
1930 census finds the increase among immigrants’ chil- 
dren represents only 37 per cent. of the city’s growth. 


BUT THE RISING tide that followed 


the industrial Revolution is slackening 


ae BriTaANNic Magesty George V., Rex Im- 
perator, rules over 39,937,931 loyal English 
and Welsh subjects according to the preliminary 1931 
census statistics, made public on July 6. This is an in- 
crease of a little over two million since the last census 
of 1921. But the English birth rate has steadily de- 
clined, due to the prevalent hard times, until it is lower 
than that of any country save Sweden. It is 16.3 per 
thousand, and experts predict that the English popula- 
tion will increase after 1954. There is now, as a result 
of the World War, an excess of females over males 
numbering’ 1,670,243. This sex discrepancy however 
will slowly correct itself. 

Greater London, embracing the metropolitan police 
area, holds 8,202,818 population—an increase of 800,000 
in ten years. This Greater London includes the ancient 
nucleus of the “City of London,” twenty-eight other 
municipal boroughs comprising the Administrative 
County of London, and the so-called “outer ring” of 
suburbs which lie in five adjacent counties of Middle- 
sex, Essex, Kent, Surrey and Hertfordshire. The old 
“city,” which corresponds to New York’s Wall Street 
district, contains but 10,996 inhabitants—mostly watch- 
men and janitors. 

Strictly speaking, London remains the largest city in 
the world; for New York has but 6,981,927 population. 
But there is a metropolitan area tributary to New York 
which corresponds to Greater London. New York City 
has never been able to move westward, for there lies 
New Jersey and her territorial sovereignty. This metro- 
politan area is computed to contain nearly ten millions 
within a twenty-mile radius of City Hall, which puts 
it actually if not officially in the lead. Thus both great 
centers have claims to supremacy. London, inciden- 
tally, held 1,114,644 population in 1801; and in this 
period New York held only 60,000. 

England, in 1801, contained less than nine million 
subjects of George III. These nine million were faced 
by the twenty-seven million Frenchmen of Napoleon, 
then First Consul. The French outnumbered the Eng- 
lish three to one. Today the English population equals 
almost exactly that of France. This remarkable Eng- 
lish increase is explained by the Industrial Revolution 
of the nineteenth century, which everywhere bred 
numbers. France, of course, underwent a compara- 


tively slight factory industrialization. (Germany, with 
a somewhat smaller population than France in 1801, 
was also industrialized by the factory system and now 
outnumbers France by nearly twenty-five millions.) 

The population of England and Wales today is ap- 
proximately four-fifths urban, only eight millions being 
classified as rural dwellers. The density of population 
—685 persons to the square mile—is, with the possible 
exception of industrial Belgium, the highest ever 
known. This density is more than double that of the 
majority of countries, and is another result of the all- 
important Industrial Revolution. 

After London in population comes the great iron 
manufacturing center of Birmingham, with 1,002,413. 
Then Liverpool, the shipping metropolis, with 855,539 
inhabitants. Next is Manchester, of textile fame, with 
766,333; and Sheffield, noted for steel products, with 
511,742. The rise of Birmingham, Manchester, and 
Sheffield to great cities is again the result of factory in- 
dustrialism, which developed northern England par- 
ticularly. Manchester is the home of English liberal- 
ism, and of the “Manchester School” of free-trading 
economic thought which has so profoundly influenced 
English history for a century. Free Trade meant cheap 
foodstuffs for the English factory proletariat, and there- 
fore lower wages for the English factory owners to pay. 

Meanwhile little Scotland—‘“North Britain” so-called 
—has held her own census with proud independence. 
She is not a conquered province like humble Wales, 
but the voluntary partner of England since a Scottish 
King ascended the English throne in 1603. The Scotch 
number 4,842,554, a decline of 39,943 in the last ten 
years. Life is hard in bleak “North Britain,’ and the 
trend toward migration is strong. Many go down to 
England in fact, where they make their fortunes, and 
find that the ascent from peasant to premier is not so 
difficult as one might imagine. The sarcastic Dr. John- 
son once remarked to his faithful Boswell that the 
trouble with England was not so much that she had lost 
herself as that Scotland had found her. There are only 
7069 Scotch people left who speak the historic Gaelic 
without knowledge of English. Glasgow—‘“red” capital 
of the British Empire, manufacturing and shipbuilding 
center—has a population of 1,088,417. It is the strong- 
hold of the republican Independent Labor party. 
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THE Wickersham Commission de- 

clares that a_ new, _ intelligently 

planned type of prison is needed. 
New Jersey already has one. 


De BY A BRISK northerly gale, a forest fire 
came swooping down on the New Jersey 
State Farm near Leesburg one forenoon not long ago. 
The fat pines and scrub oaks of the sandy barrens, 
crackling and tindery after long drought and months of 
hot sunshine, spurted sheets of flame close to the seven 
hundred acres of woodland belonging to the farm. 

Not a moment to spare. A long blast of the siren 
called 260 men from their work in the fields, and they 
hurried to the office. 

“We'll take twenty gangs in there and beat back the 
fire,’ Superintendent Karlberg ordered. “Let’s go.” 
Thereupon the 220 men who could be spared from ordi- 
nary work in the fields marched against the fire, envi- 
ously watched by the others who went slowly back to 
the toil from which they could not be spared. Each 
gang was led by a foreman—quaintly called a guard on 
the muster roll—and the whole outfit grinned as they 
moved fast toward the surging flames. When these field 
hands plunged into the woods they whooped with de- 
light. Breathing smoke and flapping off sparks that 





Where Convicts Will 


HE GUARDS THE HOGS, BUT NO ONE GUARDS HIM 








occasionally showered them, they exulted in the hot 
work, so thrilling after the monotonous farm tasks at 
which they had been toiling for months. They raced 
one another to beat back the fire with wet blankets or 
to hurl on swift shovelfuls of sand. 

These men were prisoners of the state, convicted fel- 
ons with long terms to serve—some of them as much as 
fifteen years—and any one of them, or most of them, 
could have skipped off through the smoke-filled woods 
to liberty if he wished. But not one wanted to skip. 
For one thing, each man knew that if he ran away and 
was ever recaptured, he would have to serve the rest 
of his full term—in the Big House—plus three years ex- 
tra for the crime of escaping. But the chief thing that 
held them all was the enjoyment of the healthy, com- 
fortable life on the farm, as near liberty as one could go 
without being actually free. 

Stopping only at long intervals for a hasty sandwich 
and a cup of coffee, the men fought the fire during the 
afternoon and long after dark. They outnumbered by 
three to one the neighboring farmers on the job, and 
without their aid the blaze must have spread over 
miles. It was near midnight before the last spark was 
stamped out. Then the men in the woods east of the 
farm lined up in squads and marched across the fields 
to their barracks, while two trucks went down to bring 
back forty more who had been sent two miles south to 
quench another blaze. At supper the roll was called. 
Twelve men were missing! 

But the superintendent did not telephone 
for the sheriff to turn out a posse with 
rifles and bloodhounds to search for the 
escaped convicts. He knew his men. He 
went out on one motor truck and ordered 
three more trucks to line up at wide inter- 
vals along the east border of the farm and 
turn the headlights toward the forest. Every 
little while the drivers sounded their horns. 
Presently faint halloos were heard in the 
distance, always coming nearer, and pretty 
soon the twelve weary felons came strag- 
gling out of the woods, where they had 
been lost in the dark. 








Not Run Away 


A” THIS was commonplace to the State Farm 
people. I tell it here to show how attached 
the convicts are to their place of punishment. In spite 
of their good fortune in working out of doors every day, 
they are not free to go where they choose; so it is still 
punishment to have to stay on the farm. But compared 
with the Big House it is a heaven. 

Leesburg State Farm borders on the main highway 
for a mile and a fifth, some miles below Hammonton, 
and extends eastward for a mile and a half. It is not 
fenced. Five hundred of its 1150 acres have been 
cleared, and these are under intensive cultivation ex- 
cept the yards for the prime fat black Berkshire hogs 
and the pasture for the dairy herd of fifty fine Holstein 
cows, and the fields of fodder corn for their silos. All 
the rest is devoted to tomatoes, sweet corn, peas, string 
beans and other crops for canning. Hundreds of men 
work in the canning factory, and the vegetables are sold 
to state institutions—for it is the rule that prison-made 
stuff must not compete on the market with the product 
of free labor. 

The buildings in which the convicts live and the ad- 
ministration of the farm is carried on, form an attrac- 
tive group. There is no suggestion of prison or restraint 
about them. The structures are of frame and stucco, 
and each unit is as clean and fresh as soap and water, 
plus plenty of elbow grease, can make it. You should 
see the glittering rows of shower baths. It is a startling 
experience to visit these houses, go through them all 
one by one, and find not the slightest trace 
of the ancient prison smell. Office, dining 
room, recreation room and dormitories—not 
cells—all have a generous supply of sun- 
shine and fresh air. Not a bolt or bar in 
sight. 

No stripes, except a narrow bit of black 
down the khaki trouser legs, such as any 
man in uniform would wear; the rest of the 
clothing plain and without a distinguishing 
mark. No lock step, no rule of silence to 
drive men to sullenness and stealthy whis- 
pering. They walk and work and talk like 
any other crowd of workers—always re- 


PRISON in New Jersey 
may mean pleasant work on 
a model farm. The pictures 
show the cannery and dairy 
barn of the State Farm at 
Leesburg, New Jersey. 


By WILLIAM INGLIS 


membering, of course, that too much chatter and the 
idleness it brings will send a man back to the Big House. 
That possibility is the only kind of punishment which is 
in use on the farm—and it is the only kind which is 
found necessary. 

The state of New Jersey runs its farms on a strict effi- 
ciency basis. The prisoners are there to work for all 
they are worth. The state expects the best from them, 
but never coddles them; simply gives them a fair chance 
to make good. 

The 2000 convicted felons at Trenton would be re- 
garded under the ancient law of eye for eye and tooth 
for tooth as so much waste human material—call it slag, 
slime, dregs or what you will—to be chained, whipped, 
starved, shot to death for trying to run away. But the 
enlightened New Jersey authorities have sought for 
years the best way to reclaim all the convicts who can 
be brought back to normal. That is economy, real 
and lasting. 

After many years of study, experiment and adjust- 
ment, the authorities had learned how to give them 
work which shall not compete with and injure the work 
of free men. Also many of the felons had learned trades 
in prison, at which some have earned, after release, as 
much as $65 a week. Those were long steps forward. 
But the crowding of men in cells still did great harm. 
How could they lessen the crowding, and give more con- 
victs a chance to return to normalcy? 

The State Farm is one method. The plan is being 


UNWATCHED LONG-TERM OFFENDER AT WORK 
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tried to some extent in Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, generally with good results; 
but New Jersey is believed to have made most progress 
with the system, which is why I went to Leesburg. The 
foundation of the Jersey method is the scientific sys- 
tem of selection of convicts who can be trusted not to 
run away from the farm—40 per cent. of the state’s 
prison population. 


Fees MEN AT LEESBURG are up before six, eat 
a good breakfast, and begin work at seven. 
With an hour at midday for dinner, they work till five, 
then march to quarters, have half an hour to bathe and 
get ready for supper. They return to their barracks, or 
read, talk, and play games in the big recreation room, 
and go to bed at nine. The kitchen is large, well lighted 
and ventilated. The food is not only wholesome but 
appetizing and well cooked. Each man stops long 
enough at the service window to help himself to his por- 
tion—Lord! how these farmers do eat!—then marches to 
his place at table and enjoys his meal in comfort. They 
may talk if they wish. They have about the same kind 
of plain, nourishing food that a college crew or foot- 
ball team has at training table—with one exception; 
there is no butter. It would cost the state $15 a man per 
year to provide butter. Yet if the felon wants it, he 
can buy butter out of the 25 cents a day he receives for 
his labor. He can also buy tobacco, sugar, candy, and 
toilet articles. The men all gain weight, health, and 
strength on the farm. In the busiest seasons they can 
earn 45 cents a day at road building. 

On Saturday afternoons they play baseball with teams 
from South Jersey towns, some from far away, and they 
win more games than they lose. Too bad there is not room 
here to tell of a visiting team which was so dissatis- 
fied with their licking that they came back with a pro- 
fessional battery, short stop and second baseman—and 
still lost by 7 to 4. But more interesting than their ex- 
cellence as ball players was the attitude and behavior of 
the farm team, substitutes and rooters—the whole farm 
colony—on the afternoon I watched them on the field. 

They strolled over to the diamond by twos and threes, 
the players to warm up, the rest to sit on benches or on 
the ground and chatter away as carefree as any crowd 
of bleacherites you ever saw. Neighboring farmers 
were looking on; some brought their children. Super- 
intendent Karlberg moved here and there through the 
crowd, chatting with this man or that, seemingly on the 
same terms of friendship that any decent employer 
would enjoy with his men. Not the least sign of domi- 
neering on one side or of servility on the other; just a 
smile and “Good afternoon, Jim,” and “Good afternoon, 
boss,” exchanged as he strolled along. 

I was attracted by the keen eye, the fighting chin and 
the fine balance of a husky lad from one of the big cities 
who was “doing his bit” of five years for highway rob- 
bery. He looked as if he had taken to the road for the 
fun and adventure of it. 
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“Going out soon?” I asked as we came up to him. 

“In two years, with good time,” he smiled. “And, 
what’s more, I’m not coming back. There’s nothing in 
highway; you're sure to get caught. And maybe an- 
other time I mightn’t be lucky enough to get out on the 
farm. And, what’s more, I’ve learned enough to earn a 
decent living when I get out.” 

Presently I asked Colonel Joseph D. Sears, committee 
chairman of the New Jersey State’s Prisons, and my 
guide for the day, what he thought of the lad’s chances 
of keeping clear of crime and prison hereafter. 

“Pretty good,” he replied. “He isn’t vicious. Not too 
strong on the moral side, maybe, but at that he was 
more attracted by the thrills than by the money he got 
by crime. Besides, he’s a good farmer now, knows a lot 
about farming. But the best thing he has learned here 
is to get up promptly every morning and do a full, hon- 
est day’s work. That is a habit with him now, and I 
think it’s a habit that will stick.” 

“What percentage of the convicts you have here go 
straight after they finish their terms?” I asked him. 

“Who knows?” he replied. “I’m sure we don’t. I 
have read figures from different states declaring that 
out of so many convicts out on parole or with sentences 
commuted for good conduct, certain percentages went 
straight. But how could they know that? The fact that 
the men did not come back would not prove that they 
did not get into some other prison. No; we are sure 
of only one thing; the men on our farms improve in 
health, learn how to support themselves, and get used 
to doing an honest day’s work six days a week. That 
ought to help them, and we believe it does. 

A big fellow strolled over toward us, luxuriously puf- 
fing a cigar. He was swarthy, bull-necked, with a body 
like a barrel supported on queer, thin, dinky legs. As 
he came nearer I saw he was a dark American. 

“Afternoon, Colonel,” he smiled amiably, with no 
more sense of awkwardness than you or I would have in 
meeting an old friend. 

“Good afternoon, Bull,” said the Colonel. “How are 
you?” 

“Fine as silk,” he replied. “Never felt better in my 
life. This is a great little resort you have down here, 
and it’s built me up a lot.” 

“How soon do you go out?” 

“Next April.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Oh, I'll open up again—only I’ll be more careful,” 
said honest Bull, who is doing three years for keeping a 
disorderly house. “Y’ see, I thought I was in so strong 
that nothing could happen to me. Well, I learned dif- 
ferent. That’s all right. This’ll be a lesson to me.” 

“But they’ll be sure to get you again,” Colonel Sears 
argued. “You know a man can’t make a business of 
breaking the law without being caught.” 

“Oh, we'll see,” Bull chuckled. “I’ve paid the state 
all I owe when I finish my bit. And after this I’m going 
to be cagey. And listen, Colonel, I’ve got it all figured 

















THE DORMITORY re- 
places the cell block. 
Here there are no locks 
and bars. There is 
plenty of sunshine and 
fresh air. 
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Where Convicts Will Not Run Away 





AGREE IN GENERAL with the Wickersham 
Commission’s report on prisons, emphasizing 
less money on buildings, more on personnel, im- 
provement depending on better paid guards and 
parole officers, also more intimate contact and 
smaller prisons. I also agree with the Wickersham 
report that further progress in prison work is desir- 
able. But I do not agree with it that the prisons of 
the nation are a failure. ss 

We have had gradual improvement in our handling 
of the prison question, though temporary reaction 
has taken place through overcrowding the prisons. 
That was a mistake. I have been trying to bring 
about improvement in prison work for twenty-five 
years, my son helping me during the last fifteen 
years. Much has been done by the National Com- 
mittee on Prisons and Prison Labor to stop contract 
labor in many states and replace it with the state- 
use system. 

Mr. Dwight Morrow some years ago acted as 
chairman of one of its sub-committees, which then 
took charge of special work in the state of New 
Jersey and brought about much improvement. Mr. 
Wickersham also acted as chairman of some of the 
sub-committees, particularly the one on jails. In 
1919 Governor Smith appointed me chairman of a 
Prison Survey Committee, on which I worked to- 
gether with Mr. George W. Alger and others. I per- 
sonally paid all the expenses of this survey, more 
than $30,000. It brought about good results, among 
other things that some wage is now paid for the la- 
bor of prisoners in New York and some other states. 
This is also one of the recommendations of the 
Wickersham report. 

In October, 1929, I made the following suggestions 
in an article which was published in several New 
York newspapers: 

“A commission of three to be appointed to have 
charge of all sentencing, to consist of persons of the 
highest standing in the community, who have the 
complete confidence and respect of the.public. One 
of them should be a distinguished physician or alien- 
ist. If it is thought to be advisable the trial judze in 
each case could be part of the commission. Immedi- 
ately after the arrest, the commission should make a 
most thorough investigation into the cause of the 
alleged crime, the history and health of the accused 
from childhood. 





What We Should Do With Criminals 


By ADOLPH LEWISOHN 


“Sentences should be divided into three classes: 

“First, the prisoner should be put on parole where 
safe and advisable; probation officers to be supplied. 
This would not require any buildings. The prison- 
ers could live under natural conditions and many 
would become good citizens again. 

“Second. those prisoners who have not committed 
acts of violence, or who are not likely to do so in 
the future, to be placed in prisons on the cottage 
plan in the country in plain, simple bungalows but 
under perfectly sanitary conditions, in groups of not 
more than 500 in one place. Some of them to work 
at farming, an industrial building to be attached 
where they can learn a trade, earn enough for their 
maintenance, and pay back the damage which they 
may have caused by their criminal act. The remain- 
der of their earnings, if any, should be applied to 
their families. This method would keep the prison- 
ers in good health and there would be a possibility 
of their giving up their criminal careers and becom- 
ing again good members of the community. 

“Third, prisoners who have committed violence or 
who might be dangerous in the future, to be incar- 
cerated in prisons something on the order of those 
which now exist. 

“This would leave only a comparatively small 
number to be housed in the regular prison, thus do- 
ing away with overcrowding. It would also have 
the benefit of separating the hardened criminals 
from the lighter offenders.” 

As the outcome of these suggestions, Governor 
Roosevelt formed a special committee on the parole 
problem, of which my son, Sam A. Lewisohn, was 
chairman. This committee succeeded in improving 
the parole system in New York. The governor also 
appointed a commission to investigate prison admin- 
istration and construction, of which my son is chair- 
man, through which many improvements have 3een 
made. Major Lawes, Warden of Sing Sing, has done 
some very good work. There is no doubt that Au- 
burn Prison is antiquated, but until new facilities are 
procured, the best is being done with it. There has 
been considerable improvement in the federal prison 
work, though more is desirable. Mabel Willebrandt, 
serving as Assistant Attorney General, brought about 
much improvement; and Sanford Bates, the present 
Superintendent of Federal Prisons, is in my opinion, 
able and efficient. 








out: I can get grabbed twice more in Jersey and three 
times in New York before I’m liable to be sent away 
for life as a habitual—see? So, if I watch my step, Pll 
get by all right.” 

It was not the man’s soggy content in his corrupt busi- 
ness that was surprising; for he seemed to have been 
born without morals, as a man might be born color blind 
or stone deaf. What struck me was the trust and confi- 
dence with which he talked over his plans with one of 
the highest prison authorities. The two were on as 
friendly a footing as two travelers in the smoking end 
of a Pullman discussing crops or business conditions. 


When we looked in at the infirmary of the farm, the 
half dozen beds were all empty. 

“Your convicts must be pretty healthy,” I remarked 
to the superintendent. 

“They are,” he replied. “Once in a while one of the 
boys wakes up feeling a little lazy, and reports sick. We 
always sympathize, take him to the infirmary, give him 
a dose of castor oil, make him stay in bed, and let him 
have nothing to eat but bread and milk. Wonderful 
how that cures them, usually in one day. No one has 
ever stayed sick more than three days—can’t stand the 
monotony.” 
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The Leesburg tract was all scrubby, sandy barrens 
when the state took it over, but the 500 acres cleared 
and under cultivation have been so well plowed, fertil- 
ized, sown with the best seed, and rotated in crops, that 
farmers’ clubs from Southern Jersey send their dele- 
gates to study the methods and report them for the 
benefit of their members. The soil has been reclaimed 
as well as the men who work it. 

At Bordentown, not far from Trenton, the state has 
another farm of 550 acres, all but the pasture cultivated, 
much better soil than the sandy barrens, and yielding 
rich crops of potatoes, onions, and all sorts of garden 
truck, besides alfalfa and ensilage corn for the dairy 
herd. This farm is quite new, temporary structures hav- 
ing given way to new barracks built for an increased 
population. The hours of labor and the living condi- 
tions of the men are like those at Leesburg. A civilian 
employee is in charge of each ten or a dozen men, on 
both farms, but though he is a guard, his chief duty is 
to boss whatever job they are doing. He wears a khaki 
uniform, but he has no rifle or pistol, not even a club. 
He needs none. 

A stranger could not tell the difference between the 
first-class barracks at Bordentown and the others, for 
they are all equally clean and neatly kept, each man 
fixing the bedding in precise order on his cot and his 
extra clothes hung in his locker. But there is a dif- 
ference, so pronounced that every convict on the farm 
is eager to live in the first-class house. The men there 
are more trusted than the rest. 

“Your establishment seems to me more like Muldoon’s 
or Bill Brown’s health farm than a prison,” I remarked 
to Lieutenant Waldo A. Page, the superintendent. 
“Tired business men pay Bill $150 a week apiece for the 
care your lads get free from the state.” 

“But the business men can walk out whenever they 
like,” Mr. Page replied. “Our men are bound to stay 
here until the state lets them go—a big difference.” 

“What holds them?” 

“Enlightened selfishness, if you care to call it that,” he 
answered. “They know that running away would put 
them back for a long term in prison cells. Compared 
with that, the farm is like a convalescents’ home. And 
that’s what it is for most of them—a home that builds 
up their health, physical and mental, gives them a 
chance to become real men.” 


Re US LOOK at the basis of the system, the 
method by which the New Jersey authorities 
so successfully select the men who can be trusted to 
stay on the state farms. Every convict sent to the state’s 
prison is carefully examined, not only as to his physical 
and mental condition but as to his entire history. He is 
treated, not as a specimen of the degraded criminal 
class, but as a sick man, one whose character has been 
warped by some twist or deficiency into abnormality. 

That sick man is weighed, measured, analyzed with 
care. In a month a clear clinical picture of him has 
been made—or, rather, a set of pictures, each in the 
mind of an expert in dealing with delinquents. One of 
the most significant discoveries in a searching examina- 
tion of the latest 2000 felons sent to the New Jersey 
state’s prison is that only 44 per cent. of them are of 
normal mentality, while 56 per cent. showed some type 
of psychosis. 

At the end of a month the observers compare notes 
on the man and judge whether it is safe to trust him on 
the farm. These judges are: the resident physician, the 
psychologist, the psychiatrist, the industrial director, the 
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head teacher in the prison school, and the deputy war- 
den, who is the chief disciplinary officer. If these six 
agree that the convict will stick to the farm, they recom- 
mend him for that privilege. If even one disagrees, he 
studies the man until he is convinced, or until he can 
prove that the man is unsafe outside of the Big House. 

Men irdicted for murder, convicted of manslaughter, 
and sentenced to long terms have been found capable 
of being trusted outside of prison walls. So have some 
highwaymen and burglars, although four-fifths of the 
crimes of violence are committed by men of low intelli- 
gence. The history of one man serving five years for 
house-breaking is a striking exception, though it illus- 
trates the working of the selective system. 

He is a college graduate in his twenties, but of such 
honesty and ability that he was cashier of a large bank. 
A farmer found him and his chum, a responsible young 
business man, eating dinner in his house, which they 
had broken into while the family was at church. They 
had not taken anything but food. The pair were ar- 
rested, convicted and sentenced. The psychiatrist certi- 
fied them quite sane. 

The young bank cashier was desperate. He told Dr. 
Bixby, the psychologist, that every little while he felt 
an overwhelming impulse to break into a house, eat a 
meal and smash the furniture. He struggled hard, but 
the hideous obsession conquered him; so there was 
nothing left in life for him but to keep on breaking into 
houses and serving prison sentences. 

After the psychologist won his confidence, the convict 
told him that he and his chum had begun to enter 
houses when they were freshmen in a southern college. 
They never stole anything; only ate a meal and smashed 
furniture for a lark. Little by little he revealed that up 
to the time he left home for college he had lived under 
an endless series of “don’ts” and “must nots” from his 
father and mother, who were painfully religious. Dr. 
Bixby convinced the young man that his raids, begun as 
soon as he got away from home, were the natural out- 
burst of his reaction against long years of repression. 
As soon as he understood and reasoned away the cause 
of his criminal acts, he felt sure that he would never 
offend again. He was, of course, sent to a state farm, 
from which he will presumably return to normal living. 

To sum it up, all too briefly, the New Jersey authori- 
ties have found that 40 per cent. of their felons are 
safe to trust on the state farms. They have placed only 
25 per cent. of them there, because the others were 
learning trades in prison by which they will earn their 
living when they are free. 

“Our experience,” said Colonel Sears to me, “con- 
vinces us that about 40 per cent. of all the convicts in 
this country can be safely kept on farms under mini- 
mum restraint. There they would have a far greater 
chance to become normal, and the nation would save 
many millions of dollars in keeping them. It costs from 
$5000 to $7000 per man to house convicts in the crowded 
steel cell-blocks, with stone walls, armed guards, ete. 
On the farms the housing costs only $1000 to $1200 per 
man. Our farm prisoners earn five-sevenths of the cost 
of keeping them, reckoned as from $1.10 to $1.15 per day 
per man. Under maximum restraint they earn far less. 

“Our methods and results have been checked and ap- 
proved by such men as Professor E. R. Johnstone and 
Doctors Edward Doll, Paul B. Means, James Quinter 
Holsopple, F. Lowell Bixby, Martin H. Reddan and J. 
W. Crane. We are convinced that the basis of prison 
administration should be to make the punishment fit the 
man, not his crime. We believe that we have found an 
economical way of helping twisted men to go straight.” 
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Britain's Shaky Finances 


WG sexe THE Mass of the 
population of Great Brit- 


ain is even yet conscious of the serious 
condition of the finance and industry of 
the nation is perhaps doubtful; but 
everyone who looks at the facts and be- 
gins to think about them knows how 
grave the situation has become. We are 
faced, firstly, with a heavy decline in our 
export industries, on which the life of 
our people finally depends; secondly, 
with an enormous growth in our na- 
tional expenditure; and, thirdly, with a 
huge mass of unemployed persons un- 
able to find work—or unwilling to look 
for it—and living upon what mainly 
amounts to state charity. 

The last of these three outstanding 
features of the present situation is the 
most serious of all, for it involves moral 
as well as material deterioration. Men 
who used to be proud to maintain their 
own independence by their own indus- 
try have succumbed to the temptation 
of accepting something for nothing, and 
are content to live upon the dole. Some 
go even farther downwards, and delib- 
erately play dishonest tricks to obtain 
unemployment relief to which they are 
neither legally nor morally entitled. 

These three grave evils now pressing 
upon the country are closely intercon- 
nected, acting and reacting upon one an- 
other. The depression in our export 
trade creates unemployment, and that 
involves increased public expenditure to 
relieve the unemployed; the growth of 
public expenditure, with the resulting 
increase of taxation, places a burden 
upon industry which diminishes our 
power to compete in foreign markets; 
the ease with which people can obtain 
the dole stimulates them to refuse to ac- 
cept revised conditions of work and 
wages which would in some cases enable 
our manufacturers to recover lost 
markets. The situation thus tends to be- 
come progressively worse, each of the 
three causes of the present trouble stim- 
ulating the expansion of the other 
TWO. sv 

Because the war debt is, and for many 
years will remain, such a terrific burden 
on our national finances, every effort 
ought to have been made by Parliament 
to reduce expenditure in other direc- 
tions. If this had been done more debt 
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could have been paid off, and the result- 
ing rise in the value of government se- 
curities would have rendered possible 


conversion on a large scale to securities ° 


‘at a lower rate of interest. Instead, how- 
ever, of economizing, all our political 
parties—while intermittently preaching 
the importance of economy—have con- 
tinuously added to expenditure. It is 
not only the war that is costing the 
country so much money today. 

Apart altogether from war debts and 
war pensions, our national expenditure 
for the current year is put by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer at over £300,- 
000,000 more than the corresponding fig- 
ure eighteen years ago. Some allowance 
must, of course, be made for the de- 
creased purchasing power of money as 
compared with the pre-war period, but 
when full allowance has been made for 
this factor the increase still remains 
enormous, and there is reason to fear 
that the actual expenditure in the cur- 
rent year will considerably exceed the 
budget estimate. 

The explanation of this reckless ex- 
travagance is that most of our politicians 
are absolutely indifferent to the need for 
economy in public expenditure. They 
are indifferent because the main burden 
of taxation falls upon the income-tax 
payer, and he now represents only a 
small minority of the electorate. If we 
go back to the Gladstonian period, when 
the electorate was relatively small and 
consisted largely of taxpayers, we find 
our expenditure was very small indeed 
in comparison with present figures, and 
that it increased very slowly. For ex- 
ample, in the year 1884-5 the exchequer 
issues for the United Kingdom, which 
then included Ireland, were barely £89,- 
000,000. Ten years later they had only 
risen to £93,900,000. 


Te MODERN orgy of expenditure 
dates from 1909, when old age 
pensions were established. That was the 
beginning of the policy of social reform 
which has been pressed further and 
further by each successive government 
down to the present day. Undoubtedly 
there is 2 strong case for much of the 
expenditure that comes under this title; 
it has saved many people from the 
cruelties of abject poverty. But if the 
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By Warren, in the Philadelphia Public Late 
GETTING ROUND-SHOULDERED 


state is to be called upon to use the tax- 
payers’ money to provide for the wants 
of the poorer classes, where is the proc- 
ess to end? How long will the taxpayer 
be able to stand the strain? Already 
there is evidence that the high rate of 
taxation, combined with trade depres- 
sion, is producing a decline in the yield 
of the income-tax. 

Until the new policy was started in 
1909, the services now classed as “social 
services” consisted almost exclusively of 
education and the cost of poor law re- 
lief. In the financial year 1910-11 the 
total cost for England, Wales and Scot- 
land was £63,000,000. In 1928-9, which 
is the latest year for which an official re- 
turn is available, the corresponding fig- 
ure—after deducting the cost of war 
pensions—was £342,000,000. These fig- 
ures include local as well as national ex- 
penditure; they also include contribu- 
tions and fees. An analysis of the last 
figure shows that contributions and fees 
represent a litile over a third of the to- 
tal expenditure; local rates account for 
about a quarter; the rest of the burden 
falls upon the national taxpayer. Since 
1928-9 the burden upon the taxpayer for 
social services has greatly increased ow- 
ing especially to the growth of expendi- 
ture under the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts. This item is increasing with a 
rapidity which has at last begun to 
alarm members of all parties. In the 
last completed financial year, the year 
1930-1, government grants to the unem- 
ployment fund amounted to £26,470,000; 
the estimate for the current year is 
£45,108,000. But that is not the end of 
the story, for in spite of this large grant 
the fund is rapidly piling up debt and 
that debt will finally have to be met out 
of the national exchequer... . 

A most important question is the cost 
of education. The charge both upon lo- 
cal rates and upon national taxes has 
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risen enormously in the past twenty 
years. In 1910-11 the charge upon rates 
for education in Great Britain was just 
over £14,000,000; by 1928-9 this figure 
had risen to just under £41,000,000. In 
the same period the cost of education 
‘charged upon the national exchequer 
rose from under £18,000,000 to over 
£48,000,000. Since 1928-9 the budget 
figures show a further startling increase 
in the charge upon the exchequer; the 
budget estimate fer education for the 
current year is £56,767,000. Does any- 
one seriously believe that the country is 
getting an adequate return for this enor- 
mous expenditure? 

We shall not escape from our. present 
difficulties until we abandon altogether 


the policy of giving the masses of the 
population something for nothing, and 
asking the taxpayer to provide the 
money. There is no reason, for ex- 
ample, why working-class parents 
should not contribute to the cost of the 
education of their children, as they con- 
tinued to do for twenty years after edu- 
cation became compulsory. To take a 
smaller matter, it is both fair and finan- 
cially desirable that people who use 
public libraries and museums should all 
make a small payment for the benefits 
they receive. There is also a possibility 
of obtaining quite an appreciable sum 
of money for the exchequer by abolish- 
ing halfpenny postage, which is, in re- 
ality, a state charity to business firms. 


Political Finance in Australia 


From the Quarterly Review, London, July 


T- UNDERSTAND the political and 
economic situation in Australia 
a series of causes must be recognized. 
It is usual to say that Australia is 
simply hard hit by one of the worst 
world-depressions in history. This is 
not the whole truth. The world-depres- 
sion has affected the Commonwealth 
badly, but other circumstances have in- 
tensified its effect, and there are still 
others which stand in the way of a nor- 
mal recovery. Before 1929 Australia de- 
pended largely for her prosperity on 
wheat and wool production. These were 
almost the only products she could ex- 
port at a profit without subvention. The 
prices obtained were high, and on the 
whole the costs of production were low 
as compared with other parts of the 
world. But when the slump came, the 
prices realized fell far below 


ment through loan money, and if the 
Labor party did not favor immigra- 
tion it realized that a public works loan 
policy created employment. The idea 
was encouraged by English statesmen, 
who conceived that Great Britain was 
overpopulated, and money was made 
available for Australia at low rates of 
interest, so that she could take British 
immigrants. Australians were, in fact, 
involved in a borrowing cycle familiar 
to economists who have studied the de- 
velopment of new countries—a cycle in 
which expansion and boom and deflation 
follow each other in regular sequence, 
each operation containing the seed of the 
next. 

The important point to notice is that 
nearly all the factors which impede re- 
adjustment result from the intrusion of 
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political influences into economic condi- 
tions. The fact is that in Australia the 
normal economic reactions are all ob- 
scured because the state occupies such a 
large proportion of the economic and 
financial field. The extent of state in- 
terference in Australia is extraordinary, 
and it is a pity that we do not possess 
a satirist like Sydney Smith to expose 
the absurdities to which it has led. 

The state undertakes the responsibil- 
ity of national development; it puts set- 
tlers on the land, builds railways, irri- 
gation storages and channels, main and 
national roads, and owns the forests. A 
great deal of the electrical generation 
and distribution is in its hands, as well 
as the savings banks and much of the 
other banking. It undertakes housing, 
land purchase, and resale on long terms, 
and makes advances to assist industry. 
As a matter of course all activities of a 
municipal character-—harbors, water 
supply, sewerage, drainage, tramways— 
are undertaken by public authorities. 

Fiscal and wage policy provides the 
coping-stone to this edifice. The tariff 
is fixed so that high wages can be paid, 
and when the costs ure increased by the 
combined effect of tariff and industrial 
awards, the process is repeated. The 
state assists industries by bounties and 
loan money, and when this brings about 
overproduction, the industry is suffi- 
ciently powerful to have arrangements 
legalized which make the local consumer 
pay for selling the export quota under 
cost. When this puts up internal costs, 
the reciprocating tariff and wage-fixing 
machine is put into operation again. 

Thus handicapped, the community 
with all its governments has to face a 
financial and economic situation of truly 
great proportions. This must be sum- 
marized. On June 30, 1929, the accu- 
mulated deficits were £26,739,949. For 
that year the losses on railway and 
other public undertakings were nearly 





the cost of production. 

Here was a cause of acute 
financial difficulty for the 
Commonwealth which was 
beyond her control. Such a 
crisis, though it would have 
been severe, would not have 
been an insuperable tax on 
Australia’s powers of recu- 
peration. The economic po- 
sition of the individual was 
strong. His savings were 
immense, and with a small 
population in a huge conti- 
nent, and plenty of new 
assets to develop, reaction 
was certain. 

The position was, how- 
ever, complicated by Aus- 
tralian financial policy, and 
especially her borrowing 
from abroad. The overseas 
indebtedness rose from 
£653,393,115 in 1918 to 
£1,094,974,058 in 1928. This 
money was spent mainly in 
developmental work with 

















the object of fitting Australia 
to accommodate a_ larger 
population. Public opinion 
was almost unanimous on 
the necessity for develop- 


From the Sydney Bulletin 


KING HENRY VIII: "And to think they've been calling me a tyrant all these years for acting like 
a modern democrat." The cartoonist shows the Labor Premier of Australia, Mr. Scullin, handing 
out decrees in autocratic fashion, and quotes him as having said, "We can produce as ‘any 


regulations as the Senate can disallow, and we will go on producing them." 
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£12,000,000. These public utility losses 
form the kernel of the problems of state 
finance. They are increasing. In 1929- 
30 they reached £16,696,000. In that 
year the total deficits for Australian 
Governments were £9,925,943 and the 
accumulated deficits reached £33,868,840. 
In addition to this there are losses on 
land settlement to be written off. The 
cessation of public borrowing and the 
collapse of the borrowing cycle had seri- 
ous economic consequences. 

With an adverse balance of imports, 
and no loans, the interest payment in 
London is said to be £36,000,000 per 
annum. Here was a transfer problem 
greater per head than that of Germany. 
There were also large floating liabilities 
in London, mainly to the Commonwealth 
Bank, for money advanced in anticipa- 
tion of loans being raised. These in- 
terest liabilities have been kept in hand 
by an arrangement with the banks to 
pool their funds in London, and by very 
large exports of gold. 

The people of Australia, therefore, find 
themselves with two plans before them, 
sponsored by politicians for whom they 
have little respect. One of these plans is 
plainly dishonest; the other, if not dis- 
honest, is, when judged by every histori- 
cal standard, extraordinarily dangerous. 
Both make an appeal because it is al- 
most impossible to see a solution with- 
out some concession by creditors to 
debtors. Mr. Lang’s plan [interest re- 
duction on overseas loans] recognizes 
this, but its crudity will precipitate dis- 
aster. Mr. Theodore’s plan [controlled 
inflation] might be of value if inflation 
could be controlled. But an atmosphere 
of confidence is necessary for such con- 
trol, and there can be no confidence in 
Mr. Theodore. In both plans, also, we 
see the old idea, which has done such 
harm, that the politician is bound to 
come along at every crisis and propound 
a plan for relieving the people of trouble 
and suffering and cancel the conse- 
quences of their own folly. The fact is 
that a plan which conceals and cancels 
this suffering is not the plan which Aus- 
tralia needs. The Commonwealth must 
face the facts and take whatever suffer- 
ing is involved. Any form of relief—in- 
flation or otherwise—without readjust- 
ment and discipline would simply mean 
a dissipation of the last resources, and 
leave the difficulties as far as they ever 
have been from solution. 


France and 
Germany 


USTAVE Herve, editor of the 

French nationalist newspaper 
La Victoire of Paris, is a determined ex- 
ponent of Franco-German conciliation; 
and he advocates, furthermore, a concrete 
revision of the Treaty of Versailles to 
meet the needs of a reconstituted and 
republican Germany. In this he differs 
materially from most of the nationalists 
in France. Says he, editorially: 

“Does Germany accept the Treaty of 
Versailles? No. Would Germany accept 
a peace based on treaty revision? Yes, 
with the modification of some humiliat- 
ing clauses.” 








Here is a list of all important articles 


In the Month's Magazines 


From July 15 to August 13 


WAR AND PEACE 


Preparing for the Next War, by Her- 
bert Claiborne Peli. AMERICAN 
MERCURY, August. In the next ten 
years the United States must again 
become friendly with Europe, or fight 
a united Continent. 

Our Foreign Policy in the Looking- 
Glass, by Raymond B. Fosdick. AT- 
LANTIC MONTHLY, August. Quoted 
on page 75. 

The Twilight of the American Peace 
Movement, by George H. E. Smith. 
WORLD UNITY, August. By propa- 
gandizing with emotional ballyhoo in- 
stead of sound arguments the peace 
organizations have hurt their cause. 
The Franco-German Feud, by René 
Pinon, Dr. Hermann Oncken, Robert 
Dell, and Professor Lindsay Rogers. 
CURRENT HISTORY, August. Four 
articles by experts, on the present 
European schism. 

What Would a Christian World Be? 
by Sherwood Eddy. THE CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY, July 22. Ideals of Jesus 
applied to economics, politics, and 
international relations. 

The Legion Prepares for War, by Mar- 
cus Duffield. SCRIBNER'S, August. 
The American Legion campaigns for 
a big army, a big navy, and the 
strongest air force in the world, all in 
the name of peace. 


FOR BUSINESS MEN 


The Responsibility of Bankers, by 
James Truslow Adams. FORUM, 
August. A careful statement to the 
effect that bankers may blame them- 
selves for the present distrust of the 
public. 

The Failure of Bank Guaranty Plans, 
by David McCahan. OUTLOOK AND 
INDEPENDENT, July 22. Between 
1907 and 1930 eight states experi- 
mented with guaranty funds. All 
failed. 

The Radio Octopus, by Dane Yorke. 
AMERICAN MERCURY, August. The 
phenomenal rise of the radio industry 
since its birth in 1920. 

Chicken Feed Profits. COIN MA- 
CHINE JOURNAL, July. In the wake 
of an imported weighing machine of 
fifty years ago have come shoe-black- 
ing, soda, golf game, and other ma- 
chines, bringing millions in profits. 
Some People Won't Save, by Herbert 
Maynard Diamond. SURVEY GRA- 
PHIC, August. After months of un- 
employment the provident workman is 
just as badly off as the spendthrift. 


The Challenge of World Unemploy- 
ment, by Norman Angell. WORLD 
UNITY, July. The roots of depression 
lie in maladjustment of production 
and consumption. If a government 
codrdinated a _ nation's markets it 
would go far toward adjusting the 
two. 

The Chemical Road to Progress, by 
Dr. William J. Hale. CHEMICAL 


MARKETS, July. The author contends 
that we are not in a depression today, 
but simply living in a chemical world, 
and that recognition of the impor- 
tance of chemistry will bring future 
prosperity. 

Unimportance of Silver, by Joseph 
Stagg Lawrence. WORLD'S WORK, 
August. Silver is in dire distress, but 
it must rely ons economic forces and 
self-help measures administered by its 
producers for relief, rather than gov- 
ernmental aid. : 
Steel at Par. FORTUNE, August. The 
author asks "Is Steel common (U.S.) 
worth $100 a share?" In answering 
this, he finds the industry, the com- 
pany's place in the industry, and the 
management all first rate. 

A Misconceived Merchant Marine, by 
Gerhard Hirschfeld. NORTH AMERI- 
CAN REVIEW, August. The shipbuild- 
ing subsidy creates inflation on the 
sea to match that on land. 

Why Must Miners Starve? by Mauritz 
A. Hallgren. NATION, July 29. A 
visitor to the Pennsylvania coal fields 
reports starvation while outsiders re- 
main indifferent. 

Marching Miners, by McAlister Cole- 
man. CHURCHMAN, July 25. Cut 
of from state aid, not helped by Red 
Cross, the West Virginia and Pitts- 
burgh miners are in desperate need. 
The Buying Power of European Labor. 
BARRON'S, August 3. Nominal wage 
and low standard of living contrast 
poorly with conditions in America. 
The Workingman in Soviet Russia, by 
Vincent Vocovich and Vera Adelstadt. 
CURRENT HISTORY, August. Two 
articles declaring that the Russian 
worker is badly off, but not so badly 
as under the Czars. 

Russia's Substitute for Money, by 
Robert Crozier Long. AMERICAN 
BANKERS' JOURNAL, July. Russia 
rushes in where capitalist nations fear 
to trecd, and experiments with a 
clumsy substitute for currency. 
Business Looks at Unemployment, by 
Julius H. Barnes. THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY, August. The ailment of 
unemployment is a business ailment 
ond must be cured by a_ business 
remedy. 


POLITICS 


The Democrats Must Go Native, by 
John Hemphill, AMERICAN MER- 
CURY, August. Instead of adopting 
modified Republican issues in 1932, 
the Democrats should challenge the 
present federal usurpation of powers, 
and base a platform on constitutional 
democracy. 

Aunty Sam, by Lawrence Sullivan. 
NATION'S BUSINESS, August. Gov- 
ernment bureaus as masters, not ser- 
vants of the nation. They will thrive 
as long as Congress supports them. 


Continued on page 71 
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The modifications which Germany de- 
mands, he continues, are the right to 
arm herself like any other nation, the 
end of reparations, the return of Cam- 
eroon, Togoland, and the Saar basin, 
union with German Austria, and recti- 
fication of the Eastern frontiers. All of 
these demands are reasonable and 
should be met by France, with the ex- 
ception of the German-Polish frontier: 

“As to this, it is entirely up to Poland. 
But Poland should be advised that un- 





Ae THERE two Germanies, one 
reactionary and pan-Ger- 
man, the other democratic and pacifist; 
one preparing feverishly for revenge and 
vengeance, the other working conscien- 
tiously toward lasting peace? We would 
gladly say so, and we must believe so if 
we are not to despair of the future. Un- 
fortunately these two Germanies are 
preoccupied with the same things, are 
working toward the same goal, are 
spending themselves in efforts which, 
though their means of expression are 
different, proceed from the same feel- 
ings. Their methods are different; their 
ends identical. 

To rescue a conquered Germany from 
all control, direct or indirect; restore her 
to her full sovereignty, as if she had 
never incurred the heavy responsibilities 
of the war which she prepared, pro- 
voked, and launched at the hour she 
thought most favorable to her plans; ob- 
tain the revision of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the revision of the eastern 
frontier; rid herself of the burden of 
reparations and assure herself of the at- 
tachment of Austria—such are _ the 
“ends” on which the German people, 
from the extreme Right to the extreme 
Left, are unanimously agreed. The only 
difference rests in the methods of arriv- 
ing at the solutions which all Germany 
wants: the brutal method of a Hugen- 
berg and a Hitler, or the more sure and 
flexible method of a Stresemann. 

The latter has prevailed for five years, 
not without difficulty however, but cir- 
cumstances did not permit the use of an- 
other. This was in fact fortunate, for it 
allowed Germany to gain time, to unite 
interests, to take advantage of rancor 
and resentment, to examine the possi- 
bilities of codperation which might exist 
for the peoples of old Europe. This ex- 
periment has caused vast changes of 
opinion and has made the people famil- 
iar with certain new ideas, and facili- 
tated a moral progress which it would be 
unjust not to appreciate at its full value. 
But it must also be said that Germany 
has practised her politics of agreements 
and delays only with the fixed idea of 
exploiting fully her own interests. The 
Hitler movement would never have de- 
veloped as it has if it had not been dan- 
gerously encouraged by big business and 





less she wants another dismemberment 
like that of the eighteenth century, she 


had better surrender the Polish Corri-y 


dor which cuts Germany in two—on 
condition that Germany  renounces 
claims to other Polish territory.” This 
will make for peace. 

“What will remain to France of the 
victory of 1918 then? Alsace-Lorraine, 
a resurrected Poland, the consolidation 
of French Africa, and the glory of the 
Marne and Verdun. What will happen 


France Views the German Crisis 


By ROLAND de MARES 


From La Revue de Paris, Paris, July § 


high finance, which hoped to bring pres- 
sure to bear on the European world by 
the menace of this movement, created 
really in the interests of peace.... 

In justice to Chancellor Bruening, it 
must be said that he had the courage in 
the most difficult times and with the 
feeblest tools, to try to restore order in 
a Germany turned topsy-turvy. The 
Chancellor’s task was all the more un- 
grateful since Herr Bruening was con- 
vinced that if Germany were to gain any 
new advantages, the German people 
must consent to sacrifices necessary for 
her well-being. What France did for 
herself after the crisis of 1926 in her own 
way, Germany must try by yielding to 
the conditions of a severe penance. In 
order to rehabilitate the finances of the 
Reich, the first thing was to give up 
counting on foreign credits to provide 
for the needs of a policy of sumptuary 
expenditures and systematic waste which 
did not require of the German people 
the least effort. To cover all expenses 
by normal receipts, to adjust taxes to 
the real needs of the state, to prohibit 
any costly experiments without the cer- 
tainty of being able to try them consci- 
entiously—this is a hard discipline for a 
people living beyond its means. 


ERR BRUENING has some merit in 

wanting to impose it on his 
compatriots. He was the first to tell them 
publicly several essential truths and to 
make them turn from errors by which 
for years these truths have been abused. 
Germany, the supreme victim of the 
War, Germany paying for the faults of 
everyone, succumbing under the weight 
of reparations without hope of freeing 
herself some day from the burdens 
which were imposed on her by the 
Treaty of Versailles—it is by the cease- 
less repetition of these complaints that 
the German people have been led astray, 
ruining their judgment and. blinding 
their eyes to their own errors. Of the 
total German budget, which amounts to 
about 66 billion francs, the sum for repa- 
rations comes to only 12 billion francs. 
But in wishing to make cuts, the Chan- 
cellor naturally clashed with party resis- 
tance. Thus is anchored in the mind of 
the German people the puerile convic- 
tion that the suppression of reparations 
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if the Versailles Treaty is not revised? 
More unemployment and _ depression, 
then a war of revenge amidst Bolshevist 
revolution on a European scale. 

“And what if we revise the treaty in 
time? A restoration of business pros- 
perity, Franco-German reconciliation, 
security for Poland, the collapse of Mos- 
cow Bolshevism, the possibility of a real 
United States of Europe. But France 
cannot disarm with German public opin- 
ion what it is today.” 


payments alone can save them. 

The immense misery of the German 
nation became the theme of all contro- 
versies, national and international. Not 
for an instant was attention given to the 
troubling fact of a people in distress sac- 
rificing hundreds of millions for the 
armament of a Reichswehr of a hundred 
thousand men, authorized by the Treaty 
of Versailles, for the construction of ten- 
thousand-ton cruisers which her needs 
of defense did not justify, to furnish long 
term credits to the U. S. S. R., to main- 
tain propaganda in the whole world. 
German politics of the last few years are 
alone responsible for the misery of the 
German people, and for political ends all 
German parties are exploiting it. 

There is one fact which ought not to 
be overlooked, and which makes difficult 
all codperation for helping Germany in 
distress: as the financial, economic, and 
social situation grows worse on the other 
side of the Rhine, German nationalism 
becomes proportionately more insolent 
and menacing. The contradiction is evi- 
dent. The idea was that the internal 
disintegration of the Reich would con- 
stitute a catastrophe for the whole of 
Europe. It wouid bring on a war of re- 
venge, deliberately provoked by trium- 
phant race feeling or communist revo- 
lution of Russo-German collusion. It 
would be possible to exploit with im- 
punity the fear of such events, in the 
hope of imposing on other nations the 
claims of the German people, at the 
same time obtaining their financial and 
economic help. This double play has 
developed with unheard-of audacity in 
the last few months. We have seen Ger- 
many try to ruin for her own interests 
the project of a European economic 
union; we have seen her trying to oppose 
the work of the preparatory commission 
on disarmament... . 

Failing in this, thanks to the immedi- 
ate action of the French Government 
which warned all the interested powers, 
it was necessary to find a substitute 
which would satisfy the nationalist sen- 
timent and establish, as a necessary con- 
dition of German power in the world, 
the severe penance of a cut in expendi- 
tures and an increase in taxes. A bril- 
liant success in the field of foreign poli- 
tics became absolutely necessary to the 
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government. The week-end at Chequers 
furnished the Chancellor at least with 
the occasion for seeking this success. - 

The effect of the German maneuver at 
Chequers was felt only at the end of a 
fortnight, when President Hoover sud- 
denly took the initiative of proposing 
the adjournment for a year of all the 
war debts of all the governments. 

But was the danger really as great and 
imminent as the head of the American 
Government was made to believe? Could 
the President of the United States have 
employed any other means than that 
which at first so violently shocked 
French opinion? There is hardly any 
use in discussing it now that we are face 
to face with the accomplished fact of an 
intervention which constitutes one of the 
most important events since the war. 
That the White House has resolved un- 
der the circumstances to modify the 
American doctrine concerning the rela- 
tion between debts and reparations is a 
fact of considerable import. 

It is evident that the Americans are 
playing their own game, that they are 
preoccupied with saving the enormous 
capital involved in Germany; that from 
the point of view of internal politics the 
gesture of Mr. Hoover has the value of 
an entrenchment in the presidential 
elections of next year; that the economic 
reconstruction of Europe will have direct 
repercussions of capital importance for 
renewed American prosperity. But it 
also happens that these private interests 
for once serve the general interests of 
the civilized world—or at least are not 


hostile to them. The fact that even the 
news of Mr. Hoover’s decision was suffi- 
cient to create a certain feeling of con- 
fidence is an_ arresting indication. 
France was to join in it. She did so 
with sang-froid end firmness in safe- 
guarding the continuance of the Young 
plan. In defending her rights, she has 
defended the rights of all the nations 
bound by the accords of the Hague. 
And, if she was allowed to take this 
courageous attitude alone, it was because 
she alone was in a position to attempt 
such an effort for the good of all. 

No one can reasonably suppose that 
the adjournment for a year of the war 
debts of all governments will be suffi- 
cient to assure the stabilization of Ger- 
man economics and finances. It will re- 
quire a great deal of effort and a wider 
codperation between governments and 
peoples to remedy not only the German 
crisis but the general crisis which is the 
heavy heritage of the War. There must 
be conscientious work for the moral and 
political progress of the society of civ- 
ilized states, but it would be dangerous 
to have too many illusions about the re- 
sults which can be obtained. We must 
take into consideration men’s passions; 
we must reckon with that German men- 
tality which has already given us such 
rude surprises. It is certain that on the 
other side of the Rhine there are wide- 
awake men who consider a loyal collab- 
oration between France and Germany 
as an absolute necessity for the well- 
being of Europe and the attainment of 
lasting peace. 


German Bank Failures 


From Die Woche, Berlin 


T= CLOSING of the Darmstadter 
und National Bank (Danat 
Bank) brings to mind financial catas- 
trophies of former years. There have 
been quite a number of breakdowns in 
banking and financial circles; but never 
did these failures have such bad conse- 
quences as in the case of the Danat 
Bank. Whole economic systems in for- 
eign countries are rarely affected by 
such happenings. This time, however, 
the economic structure of Germany has 
been shaken. In former years the causes 
for financial failures were mostly viola- 
tions of the civil code. The crash of the 
Danat Bank resulted from the economic 
and political development of the post- 
war period. As the German govern- 
ment guarantees deposits, the closing of 
the Danat Bank impeded the individual 
depositor very little. In former failures 
many people lost their savings, but this 
time the government will make good the 
losses of the bank. That is, these losses 
will be carried equally by all citizens. 
During the years following the War of 
1871, Germany went through her classi- 
cal period of bankruptcies. Enterprises 


had grown up mushroom-like regardless. 


of their stability. For the unscrupulous 
speculator it was an easy matter to find 
backers for projects. The career of the 


railroad king Strousberg will not be for- 
gotten; he founded railroads at home and 
abroad, and circulated his stocks chiefly 
among people of small means. The 
crash came in 1873. The losses to stock- 
holders were estimated at 420,000,000 
marks. 

At the beginning of the new century, 
several failures following one another 
at short intervals threatened the eco- 
nomic system of Germany. As was the 
practice in those days, the losses of big 
business enterprises were covered up 
through affiliated institutions, the busi- 
ness transactions not showing in the 
books of the main office. Balances were 
forged. 

There stands out among others the 
case of the mortgage banks—the Prus- 
sian Bond and Mortgage Bank, called 
after its president the Spielhagen Bank, 
and the Pommeranian Mortgage Bank. 
The directors of these financial institu- 
tions founded numerous branch offices, 
transacting business that had nothing to 
do with the usual routine of mortgage 
banks. The bondholders were the losers. 
And it took quite a while to restore the 
lost confidence of the general public. 
The directors and supervisors of these 
banks were severely punished. 

The suspension of payments by the 








In the Month's Magazines 
Continued from page 69 


Uncle Sam's Ballyhoo Men, by J. 
Frederick Essary. AMERICAN MER- 
CURY, August. Gibes at the govern- 
ment literature which floods the desks 
of newspapermen. 

Your Government Itself Is a Bootlegger, 
by James A. Reed. COSMOPOLI- 
TAN, September. The Missouri ex- 
Senator accuses the Government of 
using Treasury funds to set up rum 
runners, and help grape growers who 
produce wine for American consump- 
tion. 

The Direct Primary, by Oliver McKee, 
sits THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
August. The direct primary has sub- 
stituted plutocracy for democracy in 
United States government. 


SCIENCE 


Television, Its Probabilities and Possi- 
bilities, by Thomas C. McClary. 
FORBES, August |. The development 
of television and why it should reach 
absolute acceptability within three 
years. 

Smaller and Better Men, by Albert R. 
Bandini. THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
August. Smaller and better children, 
grown in laboratories, would make for 
a less crowded world, said a speaker 
at the international Biological Con- 
gress in Leningrad. 

Eighteen Million Volts Captured from 
the Sky. POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY, September. Electricity 
captured by German scientists during 
a storm might be used in the trans- 
mutation of elements, or the release 
of the power of the atom. 
Trans-Atlantic Air Mail, by Captain 
F. T. Courtney. AERO DIGEST, Au- 
gust. The problems of transatlantic 
air mail which will be worked out in 
the near future. 


Nine Days Around the World. AVIA- 
TION, August. Mechanical aspects 
of the Post and Gatty flight. 

The Progress of Flood Control, by Paul 
H. Hayward. NATION'S BUSINESS, 
August. A report on three years of 
work in the Mississippi Valley. 
Science Goes to Prison, by Ralph P. 
Holben. THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
August. Reform in place of punish- 
ment of prisoners is the aim of scien- 
tific methods now being adopted by 
a few states. 


AGRICULTURE 


We Can Produce Farm Products More 
Cheaply Than Russia, by Theodore M. 
Knappen. MAGAZINE OF WALL 
STREET, July 25. Big business has en- 
tered the field of agriculture in the 
United States. 

Cooked Hay in California, by J. Ed- 
ward Tufft. PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, 
July 18. Machines have made it possible 
to dehydrate, arind into meal, and 
sack hay ready for market one hour 
after it is mowed. 

And Now It's Seaweed, by Helen R. 
Crane and Emery W. Thurston, SCIEN- 
TIFIC AMERICAN, Auaust. Kelp from 
the Pacific is important in the diet of 
men and animais. 


PERSONS 


The Homely Account of an American, 
by Merle Crowell. RED BOOK, Sep- 


Continued on page 73 
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Leipzig Bank on June 25, 1901, took Ger- 
many’s economic system by surprise. 
The bank’s closing was related to the 
bankruptcy of the Trebergesellschaft. 
This company had been founded in 1889 
with a capital of 350,000 marks. The 
stocks were handled at the Borse (stock 
exchange). There existed 32 branch en- 
terprises at home and abroad. The Leip- 
zig Bank became interested in the Tre- 
ber concern, and advanced a credit of 
87,000,000 marks. The yearly balances 
of the Treber were fixed up When the 
crash came, there were liabilities of 
177,000,000 marks against assets of 2,000,- 
000. The creditors of the Treber re- 
ceived 3.91 per cent., the creditors of the 
Leipzig Bank 67 per cent. 

No remarkable failures occurred dur- 
ing the years preceding the War. The 
inflation period that followed extin- 
guished all debts; losses and failures be- 
came practically impossible. The one 
stirring case was that of the Pfalzische 
Bank, which was too heavily engaged in 
the foreign money market. The bank 
failed without causing so great an unrest 
in the economic system. The crash of 
the Stinnes concern was not so much a 
financial catastrophe as a mere dissolu- 
tion of a very loosely connected trust. 
Nobody lost money. 

Denmark had a few failures right af- 
ter the War, being unable to adjust her- 
self from war profits to normal develop- 
ment. The crash of the Landmansbank 
and the Institute of Private Banks can 
be compared relatively to the crash of 
the Danat Bank in Germany. The Dan- 
ish Government intervened. And, as 
economics in Denmark are not as closely 
interwoven with industries as they are 
in Germany—Danish finances relying 
chiefly upon agriculture—and as Den- 
mark did not have the disadvantages im- 
posed upon Germany through the lost 
war, the disturbance in Denmark was 
adjusted satisfactorily in the course 
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GERMAN CITIZENS waiting to withdraw their funds from the 
Berlin City Bank during the recent financial crisis. 


Belgium, too, had 
her financial difficul- 
ties. Lowenstein, a 
NaN banker of Brussels, 

2 disturbed the stock 
exchanges of the 
world with his specu- 
lations; and he was 
looked upon as the 
world’s richest man to 
be. He undertook his 
speculations with vast 
English credits but 
failed. Lowenstein 
mysteriously fell out 
of his speeding plane 
when over the Chan- 
nel, never to be heard 
of again. His sudden 
disappearance shook 
the stock exchanges all 
over the world, but 
the public itself did 
not lose anything. 

Several financial 
breakdowns occurred 
lately in England 
(Hatry) and France 
(Oustric scandal) 
without any severe 
consequences, because 
they happened in 
countries whose economic _ structures 
could stand a few hard shocks. 

In Germany the most severe failure 
after the War was the crash of the Uni- 
versal Insurance Company of Frankfurt. 
Even in this instance the policyholders 
were not affected, thanks to the quick 















of a couple of years. 
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resolution of similar institutions to come 
to the rescue. The case of the Univer- 
sal-Insurance Company is not closed yet; 
clarification is still pending. 

There have been other failures of 
medium and small enterprises that in 
normal times would have caused anxi- 
ety. Unfortunately Germany is getting 
used to such developments in her eco- 
nomic system, and it takes a crash like 
that of the Danat Bank to arouse large 
parts of the German public and to con- 
vince the always optimistic souls of the 
disastrous course Germany is following 
with her policy of reparations fulfil- 
ment. 

The closing of the Danat Bank resulted 
directly from the crash of the Austrian 
Credit Institute at Vienna. This insti- 
tution figured as the main banking en- 
terprise of Austria-Hungary under the 
monarchy. From the closing of the 
Austrian Credit Institute date the with- 
drawals of foreign credits from Ger- 
many, upsetting the whole German eco- 
nomic system. The weak resistance the 
Danat Bank was able to put up must be 
attributed to the fact that the bank was 
heavily engaged in the Norddeutsche 
Wollkammerei and Kammgarnspinnerei 
at Bremen. The latter concern succeeded 
in concealing its losses of 200,000,000 
marks with help from branch offices. 

Financial catastrophes become threat- 
ening as soon as the small depositor is 
affected and takes fright. To regain the 
confidence of these people takes time 
and effort. Therefore it is essential that 
the government itself should guarantee 
the deposits, as with the Danat Bank. 


Wanted: Perspective 


By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


From Harpers, August 


_— knows the close-up in 
the movies, the projections of 
the lovers’ kiss, the villain’s scowl, or 
what not. There are several characteris- 
tics of the close-up as contrasted with 
the rest of the pictures in the film. For 
one thing, there is discontinuity, the in- 
terrupting of the story while we dwell on 
a minor aspect of the whole. There is 
also an absence of all background, the 
setting vanishing completely, making the 
immediate act which we witness unre- 
lated. There is also excessive concentra- 
tion and exaggeration. The face of the 
lover or the villain which in the preced- 
ing pictures we have seen in proper pro- 
portion to the rest of the body and set- 
tings suddenly becomes magnified and 
occupies exclusively the entire screen. 
While we gaze on it, it blocks all intel- 
lectual consideration of cause and effect, 
the whole nexus of events with which 
the drama is concerned. Intellectual at- 
tention, mild even as it may be in most 
movies, is suspended, and the appeal be- 
comes a crudely emotional one. 

For the last two or three decades this 
technique of the close-up has been util- 
ized in fields which seem far removed 
from the screen, notably in newspapers, 


magazines, and even education. As a 
result, we are tending to look at our 
world, with its interests and problems, 
more and more as a series of close-ups 
than as a casual continuum. We con- 
centrate on the act, the problem, the 
situation of the moment with ever-de- 
creasing effort to see them in relation to 
their background, as parts of a whole.... 

At the moment the most notable in- 
stance of our close-up way of looking at 
things is our attitude toward the business 
depression and the present level of the 
stock market. Let us take this for a 
few moments as a case in my general 
theme which will assuredly come home 
to the interest of us all. 

One hears constantly the remark that 
this is the worst panic in our history. 
Newspapers talk about the discount rate 
as “the lowest in the whole history of 
the Federal Reserve System,” giving a 
startling impression until one recalls that 
the Reserve System is only seventeen 
years old, scarcely of high-school age. 
People talk of the terrible prices for 
stocks as though they were unheard-of 
and spelled the collapse of our civiliza- 
tion. What are some of the facts? What 
has happened in our history before, and 












what is the real relationship level of 
present market prices? 

It has always been our habit to indulge 
in speculation, to overdiscount the future 
and then to pay the piper. ‘This present 
crash is no new phenomenon in our 
history. We went mad over real estate 
before the panic of 1837. Sales of public 
lands by the government jumped from 
about 4,500,000 acres in 1834 to over 20,- 
000,000 two years later. Between 1830 
and 1835 the assessed value of real prop- 
erty in New York City rose from $250,- 
000,000 to $403,000,000. Just as in 1929 
people thought it was their last chance 
to buy “equities” in the United States 
through common stocks, so, absurdly, 
though no more insanely, people in 1835 
thought it was their last chance to buy 
land in the country. ... In the six years 
preceding the panic 347 new banks were 
started, and all banks loaned money on 
real estate at fantastic prices, just as 
they did on stocks in 1929. When the 
panic broke they all suspended specie 
payment, and wild confusion ensued. In 
North Carolina farms could be sold for 
only two per cent. of their supposed 
value. In Alabama it is said half the 
whole property in the State changed 
hands. Slaves recently bought for $1,500 
each were offered at $200. 


AILURE of the United States Bank 
in 1839 redoubled the storm. Dur- 
ing the crisis nine-tenths of all the East- 
ern factories were closed, and the same 
proportion of their hands idle. The 
“white-collar class” also suffered, and in 
Philadelphia from one-half to two-thirds 
of all the clerks in the city were dis- 
charged. Book printing, furniture mak- 
ing, and some other trades stopped com- 
pletely. The State of Mississippi re- 
pudiated its bonds, and even Pennsyl- 
vania suspended the payment of inter- 
est. Laws were passed in Western States 
to prevent property being sold for debt. 
Early in March, 1837, several of the 
greatest firms in New York and New 
Orleans failed. By April 8 ninety-eight 
firms in New York alone had done so for 
the then huge sum of $60,000,000. Within 
three days thirty more crashed. Com- 
mercial paper was discounted at 5 per 
cent. a month. In all, it has been claimed 
that 33,000 merchants failed with total 
liabilities of $440,000,000. 

While cotton fell from 20 cents to 10, 
flour rose to $12.50 a barrel, and the 
seamstresses of New York could make 
only fifty cents to a dollar a week, not 
enough to buy bread alone. The poor- 
houses everywhere were crowded. A 
mob of 5,000 men attacked the City Hall 
in Boston. In Mississippi taxes were 
several years in arrears and _ sheriffs 
would not summon juries. Although the 
panic started in 1837, the lowest point of 
employment was 1841. 


Mr. Adams continues by recounting 
the distressing conditions attending the 
panics and depressions of 1857, 1873, 1893, 
and 1907. Then, in the light of this past, 
he considers more closely the stock mar- 
ket prices today. Disregarding the years 
1928 and 1929, because of the abnormal 
inflation, he takes 1925 as a sound, pros- 
perous, post-war business year for com- 
parison. 
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I am writing this article on June 3, the 
market having plunged yesterday to the 
lowest depth yet reached. In making the 
comparisons, the lows of 1925, and the 
closing of June 2, 1931, have been em- 
ployed. The worst showing is being 
made by the rails, as noted below: 


Price 1925 Price 1931 


Atchison: ...66cescc<- 1164 134144 
Baltimore & Ohio..... 71 44 

Delaware & Hudson.. 13312 10814 
Ge coir ce ery ese: 2634 1314 
Illinois Central....... 111 4158 
New York Central... 11314 71% 
New Haven.......... 28 6434 
Norfolk & Western... 12314 142 

Northern Pacific..... 5814 32 

Pennsylvania......... 421, 423% 
Southern Pacific..... 96 6714 
Union Pacific........ 13314 137% 


In spite of what seems in immediate 
retrospect like an appalling decline, we 
find that four of the roads, or one-third 


of those taken at haphazard among the | 


leaders, are actually above the prices of 
a recent good year. 

The comparison of the public utilities 
is much better. 


Price 1925 Price 1931 
American Telephone 
& Telegraph........ 130% 15814 
Commonwealth Edison 13012 230 
Consolidated Gas 
(split 2 for 1,1928).. 61 8334 (=16714) 


The last named stock brings up a sig- 
nificant point, one which makes the or- 
dinary comparison of the prices then and 
now of many of the most important 
stocks, particularly the industrial ones, 
difficult and highly misleading. This is 
the fact that owing to the mania for 
split ups and stock dividends, chiefly in 
1929, the prices of many of these stocks 
today are really several times those 
shown in the daily list. ... 

I do not wish for a moment to mini- 
mize the extreme seriousness of the 
present situation or the heavy losses peo- 
ple have suffered. I merely wish to put 
that situation into some relation with 
the past; in other words, to consider it 
intellectually and not react to it emo- 
tionally as a “close-up.” When we com- 
pare the situation today with that of the 
good business year 1925, and consider it 
in relation to the previous great depres- 
sions, I think we may say that, instead of 
giving way to despair, we have consider- 
able cause for thankfulness. 

What we are worrying about is that 
dividends may be cut or temporarily 
passed, but the fact that the better steel 
and other industrial bonds and those of 
public utility companies are selling to 
yield less than 5 per cent, that many 
rail bonds yield from 5 per cent down to 
less than 4, and that good preferred 
stocks yield from 6 per cent to 414 per 
cent, assuredly indicates a very different 
condition from that which prevailed in 
most of the great crises of the past. 

There may well be a stretch of bad 
days yet ahead for us, and often failures 
increase as business picks up. But we 
are already two years on our way. In 
addition to the normal factors present in 
every crisis, each has its own peculiar 
ones—bad banking, the currency, undi- 
gested securities, or what not. Today 














In the Month’s Magazines 
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tember. An interview with James C. 
Penney. 

Florenz Ziegfeld, by Gilbert Seldes. 
THE NEW YORKER, July 25, August 
1. The rise of a famous American 
producer. 

Maxim Litvinov: An Intimate Study, 
by Paul Scheffer. CURRENT HIS- 
TORY, August. Litvinov, the perfect 
Soviet diplomat, is able to deal with 
capitalists without offending either 
them or the people he represents. 
George Fisher Baker, by William Law- 
rence. HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW, 
July. The great banker, donor of mil- 
lions to found the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, was 
a simple, gentle, and sincere man, says 
Bishop Lawrence. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Water Supply of Cities in the United 
States. THE SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY, 
August. Water supply is still a major 
problem in cities of growing popula- 
tions. 

Reno the Wicked, by Henry F. Pringle. 
OUTLOOK AND INDEPENDENT, July 
29. The sinner among American cities 
is pleased with her publicity. 

ls New York American? by Earl Spar- 
ling. SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE. Peo- 
ple from all over the United States 
make New York. 


Miss Ross’ Girls, by Sarah Cleghorn 
and Dorothy Canfield. SURVEY 
GRAPHIC, August. A school teacher 
humanizes a house of correction in 
Vermont—and its inmates. 

Martha Berry, by Alice Booth. GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING, August. An _ edu- 
cator who has given 8000 boys and 
girls of Georgia a chance to earn an 
education. 

By Auto to Alaska's Wonderland. 
POPULAR MECHANICS, August. De- 
velopment in mining, agriculture, in- 
dustry, and tourist trade will follow 
the opening of the Pacific-Yukon high- 
way. Already 1249 miles of good 
roads are completed. 

Forty Tons of Coral, by Roy Waldo 
Miner. NATURAL HISTORY, July- 
August. Construction of a huge coral 
reef exhibit for the new hall of ocean 
life at the Museum of Natural History, 
New York. 

The Sickness of Liberal Religion, by 
Henry J. Van Dusen. WORLD TO- 
MORROW, August. How the religion 
of former generations, not inheritable 
now, can be made to gain strength. 
Australia for the Australians. FOR- 
TUNE, August. The Australian is a 
slave to three sacred eights: Eight 
hours’ work, eight hours’ play, eight 
hours’ sleep. The first of these is the 
most slighted. 

This Subtle Land, by Struthers Burt. 
SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE, August. 
Mr. Burt refutes the notion that 
America is a land of uniformity, show- 
in the variety in people and land- 
scape. 

Which Shall Inherit the Earth—Man 
or the Insects? By L. O. Howard. 
SIENTIFIC AMERICAN, August. In- 
sects are powerful enemies of man 
and are only inferior because they 
lack intellect. 


Continued on page 76 
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we have our special idiosyncratic fac- 
tors also, political and economic; but al- 
though the factors may be new, the mere 
presence of new factors is not itself new. 
I am making no predictions and do not 
wish to indulge in Pollyanna nonsense. 
The Government gave us all too much of 
that kind of talk in 1928 and 1929, at 
the very time when I was predicting 
catastrophe. 

There is one point to note, however, 
which is that the very same men who 
shouted the loudest about the “new era,” 
declaring that there was no limit upward 
in 1929, are now for the most part the 
same men who can see no bottom and 
who declare that the new situation of the 


Professional 


world is so bad that there can hardly be 
recovery in our time. On the other hand, 
it is the men who, trusting to reason 
rather than emotion, foresaw the crash 
who are now the most hopeful about an 
eventual, though not an immediate, re- 
covery to higher levels of business pros- 
perity than the world has yet attained. 

The difference is that between a man 
with a “close-up” mentality and the man 
who insists upon background and rela- 
tions. The former in 1929 could see noth- 
ing but the meeting of the lovers’ lips 
enlarged to fill the whole screen; now 
he can see nothing but the villain’s scowl 
of equal expanse and equally blocking 
out consideration of all else. 


War-Makers 


By LIEUT. COL. GEORGE A. DREW 


From Maclean’s Magazine, Toronto, Canada 


©: FesBrRuARY 2, 1932, repre- 
sentatives from sixty na- 


tions will meet at Geneva in an effort to 
effect substantial reductions in land 
armaments. Nothing like it has yet been 
attempted. It is the greatest interna- 
tional experiment of our time. Already 
a campaign of education is under way to 
impress on the minds of the people who 
will be represented, the transcendant 
importance of the success or failure of 
the World Disarmament Conference. On 
the one hand is pictured the wave of 
prosperity that would flow from the eco- 
nomic rejuvenation of nations now 
bowed under the crippling burden if 
tremendous military expenditures. On 
the other is raised the ghastly specter of 
a war of machines and chemicals which 
would carry death and destruction to the 
civilian populations even more than to 
the soldiers in the field. In England, 
leaders of national thought are deliver- 
ing educational addresses over the radio 
which are doing much to awaken the 
people of the British Isles to the neces- 
sity for some honest effort if the youth 
of the world is not soon to be led to 
meaningless slaughter. 

Strangely enough, in all the discus- 
sions which have taken place in antici- 
pation of the Conference which is now 
but a few months away, the outstanding 
lesson of the last great conference at 
Geneva—the Naval Disarmament Con- 
ference of 1927—had apparently been 
completely ignored. That lesson, which 
is of the utmost practical importance in 
preparing for the next conference, lay 
in the disclosure that behind national 
competition in armaments and navies 
lies a vicious commercial competi- 
tion of armament and _= shipbuild- 
ing companies which seek to pro- 
mote international ill will for the pur- 
pose of preserving a ready market for 
the death-dealing equipment they pro- 
duce. The lesson of that conference was 
perfectly clear; that private profit in the 
production of armament furnishes one of 
the most active sources of international 
friction, which can be removed only by 


some form of national ownership which 
would eliminate the personal advantages 
resulting from sales... . 

Dr. W. B. Shearer had been prominent 
in the United States as an able speaker 
and writer who was one of the most ar- 
dent advocates of a greatly increased 
naval program. He had employed all 
the time-honored invocations before the 
altar of national pride, and so it came as 
a distinct shock to that part of the 
American public which had been im- 
pressed by his effusions, when this “dis- 
interested” patriot blandly admitted in 
his claim against three shipbuilding 
companies that he had already received 
$51,230 for sowing seeds of hatred and 
distrust in the minds of the delegates 
from the United States and Great Bri- 
tain, and that he claimed a further 
$255,655 as the reward to a good and 
faithful servant whose labors had helped 
to reap the harvest of huge orders for 
battleships which had been imperilled by 
the possible success of the conference. 

Whether Shearer’s efforts really had 
any effect on the delegates will probably 
never be known, but the fact remains 
that no substantial results were achieved 
by the conference, mainly because of the 
apparent lack of confidence displayed by 
the representatives of the two greatest 
naval powers. Whatever the influences 
were that brought about that result, it 
must not be forgotten that the failure of 
the Conference preserved for the ship- 
building and armament companies from 
whom Shearer claimed his reward, 
many, many millions of dollars worth of 
business. The picture disclosed was sor- 
did and terrifying to those who appre- 
ciated its full significance. Here was a 
man unblushingly admitting that he had 
donned the mantle of lofty patriotism 
so that he might better traffic in hatred 
and distrust as a paid hireling of those 
great corporations whose aspirations 
were not in harmony with the hopes of 
an anxious world which remembered the 
appalling cost of the last war and 
dreaded the possibilities of the next. 

England can boast, if there is any jus- 
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tification for boasting in the distinction, 
of the super-Shearer of all time. This 
sinister figure has wandered through 
Europe during the past fifty years sur- 
rounded sometimes by romance, cloaked 
always in mystery, acquiring fabulous 
wealth and power such as have been 
held by few, in exchange for which he 
has left a trail of death and destruction 
wherever he has gone. This favored 
beneficiary of international hate, Sir 
Basil Zaharoff, has come to be generally 
known as “The Mystery Man of Eu- 
rope.” His story is part and parcel of 
those rapid years of expansion which 
mark the sudden growth of the arma- 
ment industry from its prolonged in- 
fancy to the ghastly maturity of the 
World War. During the centuries in 
which firearms had been used prior to 
the third quarter of the last century, 
little real development had taken place, 
but with the introduction of rifling and 
new methods of using steel, the modern 
armament industry was born and Zahar- 
off became associated with the Gargan- 
tuan infant almost before it was out of 
its swaddling clothes. 

On October 14, 1927, the Board of 
Directors of Vickers Limited commem- 
orated the fiftieth anniversary of Zahar- 
off’s association with the armament in- 
dustry. If he is a man of imevtination 
the presentation of a suitably engraved 
“loving cup” with all customary felici- 
tations must have seemed somewhat in- 
congruous and perhaps brought in re- 
view before his mind the hundreds of 
thousands of dead who could mutely tes- 
tify to the efficiency of the weapons 
which he sold. In any event it surely 
stirred vivid memories of that day in 
Athens fifty years before when as a pen- 
niless and thoroughly discouraged 
youth of twenty-eight he was appointed 
as the Balkan representative of the arma- 
ment business started in England by 
the Swedish engineer, Torsten Wilhelm 
Nordenfelt, a short time before. 


sein OPPORTUNITY came through 
Etienne Skuludis, who later be- 
came premier and already occupied a 
position of power in the political life of 
Greece, and was perhaps the only friend 
Zaharoff really possessed as the result of 
the scandal which followed his arrest for 
theft in London. Amazed at the good 
fortune which raised him suddenly from 
poverty to the comparative affluence of 
a salary of £5 a week, how much more 
amazed would he have been could he 
then have visualized that day fifty years 
later when his wealth would be meas- 
ured in terms of hundreds of millions of 
dollars, acquired through the successful 
exploitation of the increasingly expen- 
sive paraphernalia of destruction... . 
Several years before the War, when 
Sir Frederick Borden, then Minister of 
Militia in the Laurier Government, and 
Hon. Louis Philippe Brodeur who was 
later Minister of Naval Affairs, were in 
London, they were lavishly entertained 
by officials of Vickers Limited. At din- 
ner in the Carlton Hotel one night, Mr. 
Brodeur was astonished at a remark 
made by their host who had been com- 
plaining bitterly of Premier Campbell- 
Bannerman’s attitude toward disarma- 
ment. “Business is bad,” he said. “How 











could it be otherwise with a man like 
Campbell-Bannerman in office? Why, 
we haven’t had a war for seven years!” 
He made a similar comment later to Sir 
Frederick Borden and two of his col- 
leagues in the Cabinet, both of whom are 
still living, saying that the Government 
were a hopeless lot, and that the Empire 
was going to the dogs as there had been 
no war for several years and there was 
not even one small war in _ prospect. 
These conversations made a _ profound 
impression on Sir Wilfrid Laurier to 
whom they were later repeated, indicat- 
ing as they did with such surprising 
frankness the attitude of one of Eng- 
land’s greatest armament producers 
toward the disarmament proposals of 
Campbell-Bannerman. 


HE MAN who made these remarks 

was not Zaharoff, even then 
“The Mystery Man of Europe.” It was 
not his practice to make statements 
of any kind which could be repeated. 
Few in England knew that he actually 
directed the activities of Vickers Lim- 
ited, and yet that was only the beginning 
of his power. Through Vickers he con- 
trolled armament companies in Italy, 
Russia, Spain, Japan and Canada. He 
had substantial holdings in the Schnei- 
der-Creusot Company in France. Nor 
were his interests confined to the arma- 
ment companies of the friendly Powers. 
Through associates he was a shareholder 
in Krupps. In Austria he had a very 
large share of the ownership of the 
Tschen Steel Company, the Bergunhut- 
ton armament factory, and, most impor- 
tant of all, the Skoda gun factory where 
Germany got the mighty howitzers 
which blasted away the forts of Liege 
and Namur. No matter who won the 
War, the cards were stacked by Zahar- 
off. He was bound to win, but not in 
armaments alone. He also controlled 
great oil companies in Europe, and oil 
was almost as important as arms. To 
strengthen this web he had spun around 
the politics of Europe, he acquired many 
newspapers which could suitably express 
his views. 

There can be no doubt that the views 
on Campbell-Bannerman expressed to 
Sir Frederick Borden and Hon. Louis 
Brodeur by a high official of Vickers 
Limited were entirely in harmony with 
those held by Zaharoff. 

When the War came, Zaharoff was a 
mysterious figure of almost unbelievable 
power. He became the confidant of 
Lloyd George, as was perhaps not sur- 
prising when his work was so closely 
associated with the Ministry of Muni- 
tions. Throughout the War his power 
continualiy increased. In 1917, when 
there was some discussion of the advisa- 
bility of peace negotiations through the 
United States, we had the almost unbe- 
lievable paradox of Zaharoff being con- 
sulted by the small group of men in 
England who decided the issue. The 
situation was critical. Russia had col- 
lapsed. France was shaken. It seemed 
that peace overtures might be advis- 
able. Lord Bertie, the British Ambassa- 
dor to Paris, records in his diary of June 
25, 1917, that Zaharoff “is all for continu- 
ing the war jusqu’ au bout; a lame peace 
would cause squabbles between the En- 


The 





tente Allies.” Why wouldn’t he be in 
favor of continuing the War with arma- 
ment profits piling up in at least nine 
countries? But why, in reason’s name, 
was he ever consulted at all? ... 

There is no doubt whatever that arma- 
ment companies throughout the world 
will suffer if the World Disarmament 
Conference of 1932 succeeds, either in 
limiting armaments or approving of a 
general policy in favor of the nationali- 
zation of the industry. Yet there has 
been a noticeable hesitation to point out 
the dangers inherent in the power for 
evil which these great industrial organi- 
zations are all too likely to prove. For 
some strange reason each nation seems 
to take an almost fanatical pride in the 
excellence of the products of its own 
armament factories. By subtle devices a 
vague mantle of national loyalty has 
been draped over these industries, and 
yet there is no loyalty and never has 
been in the armament business. The 
composition of the Maxim Nordenfelt 


Company just before the South African - 


War should alone be sufficient to dispel 
such a silly shibboleth. This British 
company, then one of the great arma- 
ment producers of the world, was con- 
trolled by Hiram Maxim, an American, 
Torsten Nordenfelt, a Swede, and Basil 
Zaharoff, a Greek born in Turkey. They 
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sold arms to anyone who had the money 
to buy them, and one of Maxim’s inven- 
tions, the one-pound quick-fire—popu- 
larly known as the pompom—caused 
considerable annoyance to the British in 
the hands of the Boers, to whom they 
had been sold prior to the war. 

A more recent example may well be 
recalled. The Fokker airplane, which 
was Germany’s most effective fighting 
machine during the Great War, was the 
product of the genius of a Dutchman, 
Anthony Fokker, who first offered his 
invention to the Allies, and they un- 
wisely refused his services. With Fok- 
ker, as with Zaharoff, Maxim Norden- 
felt and the others, patriotism had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the matter. It 
was a straight question of profit. That is 
the lure which has led inventors on to 
greater and ever greater achievements in 
the art of destruction. Government ord- 
nance experts, working on small salaries, 
do improve and sometimes invent, but 
the history of the armament industry in 
the last fifty years, as exemplified in the 
person of Zaharoff, proves conclusively 
that the enormous profits which these 
companies were able to make for suc- 
cessful inventors furnished the inspira- 
tion to the genius responsible for all the 
great developments in this business of 
scientific killing, 


What Is Our Foreign Policy? 


By RAYMOND B. FOSDICK 
From the Atlantic Monthly, August 


F.. TEN YEARS now we have been 
telling each other and telling 
the world—that America leads in the 
search for peace. Three Presidents and 
three Secretaries of State, backed by 
senatorial utterances and party plat- 
forms, have reiterated the idea; editorial 
writers and Rotary Club speakers have 
elaborated it until now it has become 
part of the folklore of the country—one 
of those unquestioned generalizations by 
which a nation ascribes virtue to itself 
and vice, or at least unenlightenment, to 
its neighbors. 

Briefly stated, this particular generali- 
zation runs as follows: As a peace-lov- 
ing people we here in the United States 
have done and are doing our utmost to 
promote better understanding between 
nations. In this matter we have assumed 
a position of leadership which is uni- 
versally recognized. Unfortunately the 
rest of the world, because of racial or 
economic rivalries which happily we do 
not share, has not caught up with our 
position. We have therefore been unable 
to accomplish what we desired; our ef- 
forts have been blocked; our suggestions 
have been misinterpreted and have fre- 
quently met with rebuff. But we have 
been patient and generous in our under- 
standing, and our hope is that, with the 
example of America before them, per- 
haps in time the other nations will bring 
themselves abreast of our attitude, so 
that peace will come to the earth... . 


In view of this tradition which has 
been so sedulously preached and so 
widely accepted, it might be as well to 
examine its claims to validity. Are we, 
of all nations, peculiarly disposed toward 
peace? Has our influence been thrown 
on the side of understandings that make 
for peace? Is it true, for example, as Mr. 
Coolidge said recently, that the United 
States has become “a leader in limitation 
of armaments,” while other nations “con- 
stantly think in terms of war”? 

Perhaps a few figures in relation to 
this last question will furnish a point of 
departure for our discussion. In 1913 the 
United States had a fleet of 963,000 tons, 
Great Britain had a fleet of 2,222,000 tons, 
and France a fleet of 689,000 tons. Today 
the United States has 1,173,000 tons, 
Great Britain has 1,378,000 tons, and 
France has 618,000 tons. In terms of an- 
nual cost for naval armament the United 
States is spending today $382,000,000, 
whereas in 1913 we spent $133,000,000; 
Great Britain is spending $271,000,000, as 
against $247,000,000 in 1913; while France 
is spending $100,000,000, as against $90,- 
000,000 in 1913. In other words, the 
United States is today spending 187 per 
cent more than she spent in 1913, Great 
Britain 10 per cent more, and France 11 
per cent more.... 


Mr. Fosdick then examines the achieve- 
ments of the Washington and London 
Naval Conferences, which made it pos- 
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In the Month's Magazines 
Continued from page 73 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Stabilizing Western Agriculture, by E. 
W. Beatty. COMMERCE OF THE 
NATION, Montreal, August. The 
President of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road discusses a plan to aid Cana- 
dian farmers. 


The Polish Manchester, by B. Dud- 
zinski. POLAND-AMERICAN, July. 
Lodz, center of the Polish textile in- 
dustry, had 190 inhabitants in 1793 
and 600,000 in 1931. 
Telephones, Autos, 

stats, by H. L. Mencken, DER QUER- 
SCHNITT, Berlin, July. The great 
American satirist on modern mechani- 
cal devices. 


Tne Canton 


Radios, Thermo- 


Movement and the 
Foreign Powers. CHINA WEEKLY 
REVIEW, shanghai, June 20. "Red" 
Canton, opposed to Nationalist Nank- 
ing, and its attitude toward foreign 
concessions, 

The Men That Are Sokolow, by Reuben 
Brainin. THE JEWISH STANDARD, 
Toronto, July 24. The dean of Hebrew 
literature gives an intimate portrait 
of World Zionism's new president. 


The German Crisis and Its Repercus- 
sions, by André Liesse. L'ECONO- 
MISTE FRANCAIS, Paris, July 18. 
Quoted on page 70. 


Bluejackets at Kiel. MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN WEEKLY, England, July 
17. English and German sailors hold 
their first reunion since the War, show- 
ing a natural friendliness. 


Salesmen of Death, by Lieut. Col. 
GeorgeA.Drew. MACLEAN'S MAGA 
ZINE, Toronto, August |. Quoted on 
page 74. 

Japanese Reforms, by Tokyo cabinet 
members. JAPAN ADVERTISER AN- 
NUAL REVIEW, 1930-1931, Tokyo. 
Japanese statesmen explain their plans 
for fiscal and administrative reform 
measures. 


Future of the German Republic, by 
Georg Bernhard, LA REVUE MON- 
DIALE, Paris, July 15. A former mem- 
ber of the Reichstag discusses his 
country's chronic perplexities. 


Evolution of the Monroe Doctrine, by 
Firmin Roz. LE CORRESPONDANT, 
Paris, July 10. A scholarly French in- 
terpretation of our attitude toward 
the rest of the New World. 


Can the Classical Culture of Japan 
Survive Western Industrial Civiliza- 
tion? by Yusuke Tsurumi. MID-PACIFIC 

GAZINE, Honolulu, August. Young 
Japan is attempting to blend the cul- 
tures of Orient and Occident into 
something new. 


Finance and Politics in Australia. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, London, 
Juy. Quoted on page 68. 


Failures Then and Now. DIE WOCHE, 
Berlin, July 25. Recent German bank 
failures recall some financial panics of 
former years. 


Our Financial Position and Prospects, 
by Harold Cox. THE CONTEMPOR- 
ARY REVIEW, London, July. Britain, 
like Australia and Germany, has a 
shaky financial foundation today. 








sible for the United States to limit her 
Navy by equaling the larger one of Great 
Britain, if she so desired. Though fifty- 
four nations have grouped themselves 
into a league, the United States prefers 
to remain with one foot in at the door. 
Aloofness toward the World Court and 
the general weakness of new bilateral 
treaties all are catalogued. The author 
continues: 


Our foreign policy, as it has developed 
over the last decade, boils down to this 
generalization: the United States does 
not intend to make commitments in ad- 
vance as to what course it will adopt in 
any particular contingency. This prin- 
ciple, launched somewhat timidly in the 
Harding régime, has been given explicit 
and repeated expression by Mr. Coolidge 
and Mr. Hoover. “In case of danger,” 
said Mr. Coolidge, “we can join in any 
consultation that seems necessary to us 
when it arises. No agreement about it in 
advance is necessary or desirable. .. . It 
would be more practical to await the 
event. Our position can then be ascer- 
tained.” President Hoover in his last 
Armistice Day address phrased the idea 
as follows: “We believe that our con- 
tribution can best be made in these 
emergencies when nations fail to keep 
their undertakings of pacific settlement 
of disputes, by our good offices and help- 
fulness free from any advance commit- 
ment or entanglement as to the character 
of our action.” ... 

The fact remains that the doctrine 
enunciated by Presidents Coolidge and 
Hoover not only is out of line with the 
entire development of the world since 
1918, but is fundamentally incompatible 
with the obligation which we assumed 
when, with fifty-nine other nations, we 
signed the Briand-Kellogg Pact. In that 
pact we covenanted never to seek the 
settlement of disputes except by pacific 
means. But what are the “pacific 
means”? What precise methods or tech- 
nique have we developed to make this 
clause effective? Do we intend to rely 
on the old practices of diplomacy that 
proved so futile a barrier against war in 
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1914? Do we seriously believe that our 
new bilateral treaties of arbitration with 
the conditions and exceptions, and with 
the necessity which they involve of a 
fresh reference to the Senate, will avert 
disaster when mass passion has been 
aroused? 

Yet, except for these two methods, we 
have no answer to the question. Or, 
rather, our answer is entirely in the 
negative. We will not join the League, 
We have not joined the Court. We will 
not sign the “optional clause.” We will 
have nothing to do with the General Act. 
Except in the region of the Pacific Ocean 
we will not agree to consult with other 
powers in time of danger. We even de- 
cline to say in advance that we will not 
act as an armory for nations that run 
amuck—and the Capper, Burton, and 
Porter resolutions, designed to give as- 
surance to the world on this point, have 
been shelved inese many months. 

Our whole policy is that we will leave 
to the improvisation of the moment both 
our own attitude and the method to be 
employed. When the crisis comes and 
the world is in flames we will decide 
whether or not poison gas is to be used; 
we will determine whether bacteriologi- 
cal warfare is permissible; we will try to 
reach an agreement with other nations 
as to a proper method of liquidating the 
dispute; and we will get the Senate by a 
two-thirds vote to concur. This is our 
theory. Apparently 1914 has taught us 
nothing. We are not interested in the 
formation of a fire department. When 
the fire actually breaks out we will plan 
our own technique for combating it. In 
the meantime we ask our neighbors to 
trust our abhorrence of fire. ... 

It would seem as if the blood of 10,- 
000,000 soldiers, slaughtered in the years 
from 1914 to 1918, had written this lesson 
in words which could never be forgotten. 
Yet thirteen years after the event the 
only definite strategy of defense against 
war which we in the United States are 
able to present is the bankrupt method 
of diplomacy and a handful of arbitra- 
tion treaties of a type that President 
Roosevelt called “shams.” 
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By Winsor McCay, in the New York American 


This cartoon reflects the opinion of American foreign policy 
Fosdick criticizes in the accompanying article. 
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When | had Prorrhea- 


“Don’t worry. The day Dr. Blank told me I had pyorrhea I was scared. 
I thought it was some kind of incurable disease which meant the loss of 
all my teeth. But I didn’t lose one and the pyorrhea is cured.” 


y | eel people instinctively dread pyorrhea. They 
OVE know that it is an unpleasant disease of the 
gums and bony sockets of the teeth—a disease that 
causes the gums to recede and tie teeth to loosen 
and fall out. 


But they may not know that even more serious 
than the loss of their teeth is the menace to health 
and even life which may follow the absorption into 
the blood of the poison of pyorrhea. 


There are several causes of pyorrhea. Overfeeding 
and improper diet are responsible for the majority 
of cases. A diet lacking milk, green vegetables, 
fruit and sufficient hard food to chew upon so as 
to bring a free circulation of blood through the 
gums, may lessen the resistance of the tissues to 
attacks by mouth bacteria. 


Several other conditions cause pyorrhea. It may 
come from injury to the gum by the careless use of 
toothbrush or dental floss. 


tartar at the gum-line may be partly responsible. *"s# 
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bridgework that cause extra strain and pressure on 
certain teeth may bring on pyorrhea. 


Bleeding and tenderness of the gums are usually the 
first signs of pyorrhea and call for prompt action. 
But in some cases these warnings are absent and 
only X-rays can detect the destruction of the bony 
socket in which the teeth are held—a destruction 
that may proceed painlessly and relentlessly until 
the teeth are lost and invalidism results. 


In its early stages pyorrhea can be cured by expert 
treatment, and can often be checked even when 
further developed. But if the disease has progressed 
too far for cure, the affected teeth should be removed 
in the interests of health. 


Visit your dentist regularly and have your teeth 


X-rayed if he advises it, so that in case pyorrhea is 
developing it may be treated before becoming serious. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will be 
glad to mail, without charge, the booklet ‘Good 


Pi Teeth—How to get them and keep them.” Ask for 


Crooked or missing teeth, ill-fitting crowns or “SREMREE Booklet 931-V. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. ¥, 
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When You Buy Stocks — 


You Sometimes Buy Cash 


A LETTER which came to the 
editor of this magazine 
early in June commented upon the fact 
that the common stocks of certain com- 
panies were then selling for approxi- 
mately the value of their cash in the 
bank. It was a peculiar state of affairs, 
with all other assets apparently worth 
nothing at all. 

The second day of June had witnessed 
a new “low” for most stocks. Some own- 
ers of Chrysler Corporation stock, for 
example, parted with their investment 
for $12.50 per share. 

The balance sheet of that corporation, 
at the end of June, showed cash on hand 
and marketable securities worth $55,- 
000,000. There were less than 412 mil- 
lion shares outstanding. If those two 
items alone were divided among the 
stockholders there would be $12.25 for 
each share of stock. Excluding any 
allowance for good will, there would re- 
main something more than $100,000,000 
of other assets, conservatively valued, to 
take care of current and funded debts 
aggregating $62,000,000. 

In other words, the man who bought 
Chrysler stock for $12.50 per share on 
June 2 actually purchased $12.25 in cash, 
$8.50 worth of factory and of auto- 
mobiles in process of manufacture, and a 
share in the good will of a concern with 
all debts paid and accustomed to do a 
business of a million dollars a day. 

Here was a company only six years 
old whose management had already 
earned $40 per share for the owners; 
and some of those owners, in a spirit of 
pessimism, were parting with their 


shares for $12.50. It had become in those 
six years the third largest manufacturer 
of motor cars in the United States— 
making Chryslers, Dodges, DeSotos, and 
Plymouths. Progressive management 
that had brought these things about was 
balanced by conservative management 
that had been able to increase cash as- 
sets, in the last twelve months of severe 
depression, from $45,000,000 to $55,000,- 
000; management which carries land, 
buildings, machinery, and equipment on 
its books at hardly more than half their 
cost, which provides for expansion out of 
current earnings, which achieves a 
measure of. profit even in a year when 
sales are cut almost in half. 

Obviously such a stock-market ap- 
praisal was absurd. Chrysler stock 
which sold at 1212 on June 2, doubled in 
value during the month that followed, 
and maintained that advanced level all 
during July. But the incident serves to 
call attention to an extraordinary stand- 
ard of value in the minds of the present- 
day investing public. In 1928 as well as 
1929 Chrysler stock reached a market 
price in excess of $130 per share—nearly 
twenty times as much as its annual earn- 
ings had ever been. 


NE MIGHT SEARCH far for an- 

other stock-market price as 
ridiculous as that of Chrysler. In lesser 
degree, however, examples are quite 
easy to find. Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., are 
makers of linoleum and other floor cov- 
erings, who are incidentally about to 
broaden their market by manufacturing 
a wall covering material developed 


through their own research and experi- 
mentation. The company has been doing 
so well lately, merely with its older 
products, that it will pay a dividend in 
September, the first in six years. 

But the price of its stock had con- 
tinued to fall, along with the general 
market, until in December last it 
dropped almost to $6 a share, having 
descended from a “high” of 36 in 1929, 
Pessimism outweighed reason. 

The management of this company set 
a fine example for others to follow. It 
went into the market quietly and pur- 
chased its own stock. It bought 56,849 
shares at less than $10 a share, which it 
holds in the treasury. It bought and re- 
tired 251,026 additional shares, at an av- 
erage of $11.27 per share—$10 less than 
its book value. As a result, it has re- 
moved from the market more than three 
hundred thousand shares of stock whose 
owners had failed to value it sufficiently 
high, or 18 shares out of every 100 that 
had been outstanding. 

And though it spent $3,388,000 for this 
purpose the company still has $4,000,000 
in the bank and $6,000,000 invested in 
United States Government and muni- 
cipal securities. 

Congoleum pays its bills promptly. 
Its notes and accounts receivable, less a 
reserve for doubtful debts, are sufficient 
to balance its accounts payable, its taxes, 
its two small bond issues, and its pre- 
ferred stock. All the remaining assets, 
including the $10,000,000 in cash and 
government bonds, nearly $5,000,000 
worth of goods finished or in process of 
manufacture, and $13,000,000 in land and 








CHRYSLER DECIDES TO BE A REAL COMPETITOR IN THE LOW PRICE CLASS 


These are largely Plymouth cars, with the new "floating power" principle, in a factory yard at Detroit. There are also some De Sotos. 
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ASSEMBLING line in the Chrysler 
Corporation's factory at Detroit. 
If the men seem to be in each 
other's way, rest assured that they 
are not. In the foreground is a 
chassis, which a few steps farther 
down the line will acquire wheels 
and steering mechanism. 


buildings (after allowing almost 50 per 
cent. for depreciation), would belong to 
the holders of its common stock. These 
remaining assets total $28,000,000. Since 
there are 1,333,000 shares outstanding in 
the hands of the public, they average $21 
per share in value. But on the day these 
lines are written the stock of Congo- 
leum-Nairn can be purchased for $12.25 
per share. 

The purchaser of Congoleum at $12.25 
per share actually bought $7.70 in cash 
and government bonds, $3.50 in goods, 
and $10 in plant and equipment—to say 
nothing of a part in a going concern with 
a management capable of building up 
such a balance sheet after nearly two 
years of depression. 

If a third example is desired, of a dif- 
ferent kind, we have before us the June 
30 statement of the Continental Bank 
and Trust Company, an_ institution 
closely associated with the New York 
Curb Exchange and lending its name to 
a forty-story building now rising in 
downtown Manhattan. This bank on 
that day owed its depositors $22,000,000 
and the Federal Reserve Bank $3,000,000 
and had $2,000,006 of its checks outstand- 
ing—total current liabilities of perhaps 
$27,000,000. To overbalance those ob- 
ligations it had $15,000,000 in cash and 
$15,000,000 in secured loans. In addition 
there were $8,000,000 in United States 
Government and New York State and 
City bonds, $2,000,000 in other securities, 
and $3,000,000 in unsecured loans. Not 
a bad statement. Indeed, the book value 
of Continental Bank stock, including its 
equity in the Continental Corporation, 
was $34 per share on June 30. But you 
could buy the stock in the open market 
last month for $20, presumably because 
some of those who had owned it were 
discouraged or financially embarrassed. 

Anomalous situations like those al- 
ready described exist among bonds as 
well as stocks. It is well known, for ex- 
ample, that certain joint stock land 
banks have found no better way to earn 
money, and at the same time to restore 
faith in the farm mortgage situation, 
than to buy their own bonds in the open 
market. In some instances those bonds 
could be purchased for less than half 
their face value. 

Certainly it is clear that the investor 
today has opportunities for careful buy- 
ing at bargain prices. Two short years 
ago a dollar placed in the hands of in- 
vestment management was deemed at 
once to be worth two dollars by a clam- 
oring host of bidders. Now the picture 
is so changed that a dollar in the cash 
drawer of a well-managed corporation 
is deemed to be worth something like 
fifty cents by timid holders of its com- 
mon stock. 

The skeptic is likely to inquire: “How 
long will the corporation continue to 
have cash?” Answer might be made 
that the Chrysler Corporation increased 











its cash and marketable securities from 
$44,000,000 at the end of June a year ago 
to $55,000,000 on the corresponding day 
of this year. Congoleum-Nairn had less 


than $8,000,000 in cash and government 
securities at the end of last December, 
and more than $10,000,000 six months 
later, on June 30 of this year. 


The Business Forecaster 
and His Materials 


[= MONTH of September marks 
the beginning of the third year 
of depression; for the stock market crash 
that came late in October and early in 
November of 1929 had been preceded, 
quite unnoticed at the time, by declines 
in business activity. Depression in these 
two years has been cutting its trace so 
far and wide and deep that our profes- 
sional interpreters and forecasters long 
ago ceased to issue definite promises of 
relief. When winter came, a year back, 
they saw signs of betterment due by the 
first of the year. That failing, they 
looked forward to the spring, then to this 
fall. Now that fall is almost here they 
talk rather of the possibilities of late 
winter and even of next spring. 
Recognizing this September anniver- 
sary, we present herewith some opinions 


set forth by our business and financial 
diagnosticians, reminding the reader not 
only that these men are trained observ- 
ers but that they have exceptional facili- 
ties for observation. There are scores of 
sensitive business barometers and ther- 
mometers whose accuracy is rarely if 
ever challenged, and whose only fault is 
a shortcoming: they tell what happened 
last week rather than what will happen 
next week. 

We refer, for example, to the reports of 
building construction issued regularly by 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation, assembling 
data from more than half the country 
regarding plans filed and_ contracts 
awarded. Then there are weekly reports 
of car loadings of revenue freight, issued 
by the American Railway Association 

(Continued on page 80) 
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HE GOT HIS 
MONEY BACK 


“Train Number 52 on Track 
Thirteen!"’ 

A crowd jostles at the gate. 
A wallet disappears. No use 
to cry out. The thief is gone. 

It happens day after day in 
any large railway center. It 
might be your wallet or mine. 

You will never see the wallet 
again but if your money is in 
A.B.A. Cheques, you can get 
it back. These cheques are in- 
surance against theft, destruc- 
tion or loss in any way. 

You can buy A.B.A. 
Cheques from your own bank. 
They will be accepted at stores, 
ticket offices, hotels, banks, all 
over the world. 

The safe way to carry money 
is in A.B.A. Cheques—Use 
them at home or abroad. 


CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 


OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 





which some persons believe to be the 
most accurate and immediate record of 
the country’s business (25 million cars 
loaded in the first half of 1929; 23 million 
in the first half of 1930; and 19 million 
in the first half of 1931—showing twice as 
great a decline in business in this second 
year of depression as in the first). 

There are also weekly reports of pe- 
troleum production and refining issued 
by the American Petroleum Institute and 
a monthly report of unfilled orders is- 
sued by the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration. There are periodicals whose 
comparative computations are accepted 
as official, such as the Iron Age, the 
Financial Chronicle, Bradstreet’s, and 
Dun’s; and similarly there are private 
houses so specialized that their statistics 
are accepted gratefully and without 
question—Willett & Gray, for example, 
regarding sugar, Handy & Harmon for 
silver, and Merrill, Lynch & Co. for 
chain-store sales and profits. 

In addition to these specialized sources 
of information there has sprung up a new 
business of supplying weekly services of 
a financial and business nature, among 
the most familiar being Babson’s, Fish- 
er’s, Standard Statistics, Brookmire’s, and 


the Tilman Survey. 
A MOST EXTRAORDINARY service is 
that rendered by the Govern- 
ment itself, partly through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department 


| of Labor, but more completely by the 
| Department of Commerce. A decade ago 


the Department of Commerce bulletins 
that came to our attention were for- 
midable documents a year or two out of 
date even when published. Under the in- 
fluence of Mr. Hoover, when Secretary 
of Commerce, these services to business 
expanded in extraordinary fashion. Now 
they seem to be a hundred times more 
numerous, widely diversified, printed on 
one side of the paper only, stapled rather 
than bound, and up to the minute in 
freshness of data. 

Making use of all or most of these 
sources of information, there are a num- 
ber of pamphlet periodicals, interpretive 
in their nature rather than merely statis- 
tical, issued monthly by the great banks 
of the country. Foremost among these 
are the Letter of the National City Bank 
of New York, prepared under the direc- 
tion of Vice-President George E. Rob- 
erts; the Survey of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, prepared under 
the direction of Vice-President Francis 
H. Sisson; the Monthly Review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York; the 
Economic Bulletin of the Chase National 
Bank, edited by Dr. Benjamin M. Ander- 
son; the Review of the Bank of America; 
the Index of the New York Trust Com- 
pany; the Mid-Month Review of Busi- 
ness of the Irving Trust Company; the 
Business Bulletin of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, edited by Col. Leonard P. 
Ayres; and Trade Winds, published by 
the Union Trust Company of Cleveland. 
Similar in scope are the Investment Bul- 
letin of A. G. Becker & Co. and the Bache 
Review. 

Specializing in their own important 
localities are such publications as the 
Southwest Business Review, issued by 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce; 
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Regular Dividends 


During 1930, a period of bus- 
iness depression, not a single 
stock in our portfolio reduced 
its regular dividends. Several 
in the list even paid extra div- 
idends. Moody‘s composite 
rating “A”. 
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CENTURY 


FIXED TRUST SHARES 


Ask your dealer, or write to 
11 BROADWAY - NEW YORK CITY 























the Northwest Bancorporation Review, 
prepared by the Northwestern National 
Bank and the Minnesota Loan and Trust 
Company, both of Minneapolis; the New 
England Letter of the First National 
Bank of Boston; the Business Review of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia; and the Monthly Letter of the 
Royal Bank of Canada. 

There are many others, and there has 
been no intention to make this list com- 
plete. Indeed, with perhaps a single ex- 
ception, these are documents which come 
regularly to our editorial table. The 
statistician-economist who seeks to find 
a ray of hope in the business situation 
will not fail for lack of data. 


A New Bottom 


From the Letter of the No- 
tional City Bank of New York. 


HERE IS NO reason to fear that business 

revival will be compelled to wait for 
complete remova? of all the obstacles op- 
posed to it, for necessities must be sup- 
plied and trade goes on despite handi- 
caps and over barriers, and the millen- 
nium of a perfectly organized world 
whose people always behave rationally 
is not within reach. Nevertheless, the 
month’s foreign news offers disappoint- 
ing evidence of the seriousness of the dif- 
ficulties which remain to be dealt with, 
after nearly two years of depression, 
and of the problems to be solved in re- 
storing world trade and _ international 
capital movements to normal. 

The filling of necessary needs for 
articles of everyday use enables the 
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industries which supply those wants to 
make a good showing. In shoes, wool- 
ens, silks, rayon, cotton goods and tires, 
production has come a long way from 
the bottom, and has been running larger 
than a year ago. Among the major in- 
dustries these are the chiei support of 
business, both as to volume and profit, at 
the present time. The heavy industries, 
however, are down, and the amount of 
their contribution to the business total is 
so great that the composite seasonally 
adjusted indexes which measure activity 
have declined, after due allowance for 
the usual summer recession. Some have 
found a new statistical bottom for the 
depression, below even their December- 
January level. 


Caution on the Part of Banks 


From tha Monthly Review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


sagen in bond prices has reflected 
in part a continued and even ac- 
centuated tendency for banks to seek 
and maintain the most liquid possible 
position. This tendency is indicated by 
the nature of the employment of funds 
in these banks in recent weeks. For the 
past two months the member banks in 
principal cities have held reserves sub- 
stantially in excess of the amounts they 
are required by law to maintain. This ex- 
cess has been larger and more continu- 
ously present than at any time since the 
depression began. 

In ordinary times banks seek to employ 
promptly any excess of reserves beyond 
legal requirements. During recent weeks, 
however, the reporting member banks 
in principal cities have as a whole de- 
creased their total loans and investments 
despite large excess reserves. This de- 
crease is due to reductions in their less 
liquid assets, namely their loans on se- 
curities and their holdings of securities 
other than Government’s. On the other 
hand they increased their holdings of 
bankers acceptances which are included 
in the reported item of “All other loans” 
and their holdings of United States Gov- 
ernment securities. 

As between New York City and other 
Centers, New York City banks are re- 
sponsible for the entire increase in these 
two items, whereas the out-of-town 
banks show decreases in all classifica- 
tions of their assets. 

This present conservative attitude of 
the banks and their desire to maintain 
their funds in an exceedingly liquid form 
operates as a limitation to the putting 
into active use of additional funds which 
become available. 


Improvement Still Waits 


From the Business Bulletin of 
the Cleveland Trust Company. 


NDUSTRIAL production increased steadily 

and rapidly during the winter and 
spring months of this year. The indus- 
trial activity index of this bank, which is 
based on that of the Federal Reserve 
Board, showed industrial output as being 
28.3 per cent. below the computed normal 
level at its lowest point yet reached, 
which was in January. The index then 
advanced until it was only 21.8 per cent. 











a the economic 
evolution of the Em- 
pire of the West, the 
Commonwealth of 
Utah is rapidly de- 
veloping industrial 
prestige to add toits great tradi- 
tion of the soil. State leaders 
speak enthusiastically of Utah’s 
rising young industries. 

“Our state’s forward progress 
in industry is clearly defined.” 
they stated in reply to our inquiry 
as to Utah’s future industrial and 
commercial prospects. “We ex- 
pect within a decade to double 
the present annual manufacturing 
ih 0f$216,500,000. Ceramics, 
textiles, iron and steel, and metallic 
aluminum are industriesoffering par- 
ticular promise because of the state’s 
rich endowmentin natural resources. 

“Upon all of Utah is the stamp of 
enterprise. Immediate extensions 
in water and gas services will cost 


$3,000,000; expenditures for high- 


| ways and roads this year will cost 


$10,000,000; telephone communica- 
tion is reaching into all corners of 
the state with annual development 
costs approximating $500,000; im- 
mediate railroad improvements 


UTAH BEARS 
THE STAMP OF 
ENTERPRISE 


$.. 


will cost $1,000,000 

and a cutoff across the 

Uintah Basin costing 

$10,000,000 is pro- 
osed. 

“Before 1940 a great 
steam power plant on the shore 
of Utah Lake, a project of utmost 
_4 significance to industrial Utah, 
»™ should be a reality. Our agricul- 

ture will continue to show normal 
growth and important additions 
to tillable areaswill soon be made 
with the completion of a$3,000,000 
reclamation project. Mining,with 
the exploitation of non-metallic 
resources, will reach new peaks of 
production before a decade is past. 
“Anticipating the needs of the fu- 
ture,Utahis making ample provisions 
for additional educational facilities 
and other public institutions for a 
agg which increases 13% ina 
ecade. ee a xk ke. 
During the 61 years of its career the Crocker 
First National Bank has witnessed the evolu- 
tion of Utah, as part of the vast western 
territory, from a primitive frontier state to 
its present eminence in Rocky Mountain 
industry and commerce. At the Port of San 
Francisco this institution provides the bank- 
ing facilities which have aided in past de- 
velopments and are pledged to greater future 
achievements in the Empire of the West. 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


CROCKER FIRST FEDERAL TRUST CO. « CROCKER FIRST CO 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 
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INVESTING 


VG distribute the securities of 
Public Service Company of Northern Illinois, and other 
companies of the Insull group—one of the largest and 
most progressive groups of public utility companies in 
the United States, operating in 31 states. + Continued 
growth and regular dividend payments place these 
companies in the forefront of the nation’s soundest in- 
vestments. Send for the 1931 Public Service Yearbook. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


New York Cleveland 
San Francisco + Detroit 
Minneapolis + Milwaukee 


al TS 
Invest Mag 


Kansas City + Los Angeles 
Louisville + Des Moines 
Indianapolis + Tulsa 














FINE HORSES 


& Probably no one in this country 
today ismore expert in the train- 
ing of horses and riders than 

Col. A. N. Selihoff. Before the war, 

in Russia, he served as instructor in 

the advanced school in equitation for 
cavalry officers, was Master of Hounds, 
and a member of the Russian Olympic 

Team. Coupled with the Colonel’s 

vast experience are extraordinary pa- 

tience and perseverance. 
The facilities of Langdon 
Farm, including stables, riding 
& ring, bridle paths and beautiful 


AND HORSEMANSHIP 


rolling country, are now at the 
Colonel’s disposal. He is school- 
ing horses there for several well 
known show stables with next year’s 
Olympic Games in view. He is also 
training some young Virginia hunters 
which will be sold at reasonable 
prices. He can arrange to take a few 
more privately owned horses for 
training, and also a limited number of 
riders for private instruction. 
Langdon Farm is about ten 
miles north of Tuxedo Park, 
New York,and is easily reached. a 


For further information address the Farm. Telephone, Monroe 11 F 41. 


Langdon Farm 


Rye Hill, Monroe, New York 
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below normal in April. Since then it has 
turned down, and has cancelled most of 
the spring advance. It fell to —22.9 in 
May, and to —25.6 in June. The July fig- 
ures will probably be little changed from 
June, and it now appears probable that 
those for August will be nearly as low 
as those at the beginning of the year. 

This cancelling during the summer 
months of the increases in industrial ac- 
tivity attained during the spring months 
is probably the most significant domestic 
development of the year so far. It appears 
to indicate that sustained improvement 
in general business activity in this coun- 
try is awaiting still further and more 
extensive readjustments between wages, 
prices, rents, production costs, distribu- 
tion costs, and overhead charges. Many 
corporation managements have already 
been able to deal with these problems 
with such energy and adaptability that 
they are operating at a profit under the 
new and difficult present conditions. In 
proportion as their numbers increase, 
general business recovery will be pro- 
gressively attained. 

A second: significant development of 
the summer months is the mass of evi- 
dence piling up here and abroad show- 
ing that politics and economics are in- 
extricably combined and intertwined in 
the business difficulties afflicting the 
world. Tariffs and intergovernmental 
debts, moratoria and reparations pay- 
ments, loans to central banks and exten- 
sions of acceptance credits, governmental 
economics and taxation increases, are all 
involved, and all present grave economic 
problems. Now, more than at any time 
since the war, it is incumbent on all to 
remember steadfastly that national wel- 
fare transcends party advantage, and that 
governments must codperate if prosperity 
is to be restored. 


Absurd Commodity Prices 


From Babson's Weekly Talk. 


7 DRASTIC DROP in commodity prices 
has opened up opportunities of a life- 
time for alert business men and con- 
sumers. Many basic products have 
fallen to the point of absurdity. A quan- 
tity of crude oil recently sold in East 
Texas for two and one-half cents a bar- 
rel. Imagine buying a barrel of good 
petroleum, capable of producing twenty 
gallons of gasoline, for less than one-half 
the price of a package of chewing gum! 
This was an extreme case, but the aver- 
age of East Texas oil is still only thirty 
cents a barrel. Similar crazy price situ- 
ations are seen in rubber, copper, cotton, 
wheat, corn, etc. A pound of rubber at 
six cents is four cents less than the price 
of a toy balloon. A bushel of wheat in 
Kansas City has brought the farmer as 
low as twenty-five cents, or less than the 
price of a ticket to the movies. A whole 
pound of pure copper can be bought for 
two cents less than the price of a good 
pair of shoe-laces. 

The average price of basic industrial 
commodities is 27 per cent. below last 
year, and 4 per cent. below the pre-war 
days. Farm products are even lower, 
registering 28 per cent. below a year ago 
and 12 per cent. under the pre-war 
average. Retail prices have been slower 
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to drop, but have recently trended 
downward more sharply. Further read- 
justments are necessary in some retail 
lines, but the housewife today is able to 
buy food, dresses, and many household 
necessities cheaper thar for many years. 
She can now buy for eighty cents as 
much food as $1 would buy last year; as 
much dry-goods for seventy-nine and 
one-half cents; as much furniture for 
seventy-five cents; as much home fur- 
nishings for seventy-eight cents; men’s 
furnishings for eighty-five cents; hosiery 
for seventy-seven cents; shoes _ for 
eighty-three cents; toilet goods and 
drugs for eighty-nine cents. Although 
wholesale prices have declined further 
than retail, the good shopper can now 
uncover excellent bargains in household 
needs. 


As Yet No Sign 


From the Brookmire Analyst. 


aie ARE AS YET no definite signs of 
fundamental recovery in general busi- 
ness. There are, however, signs of im- 
provement in many lines, particularly in 
consumption goods such as shoes, tex- 
tiles and automobile tires, and liquida- 
tion has proceeded about far enough in 
several of the more important industries 
such as steel and certain types of con- 
struction. We are therefore alert for 
definite signs of a turn. Such signs 
would certainly justify the use of re- 
maining cash reserves. In fact a start in 
this direction may be advisable before 
definite signs of a turn in general busi- 
ness are at hand. 

In summary, we are of the opinion 
that the cautious attitude we have fol- 
lowed for the past eighteen months has 
been entirely justified by developments, 
but that a somewhat more liberal atti- 
tude toward common stock purchases 
may soon be justified. The recent inac- 
tivity in the stock market, together with 
the resistance to further deflation by 
many so-called secondary stocks, is re- 
garded as a favorable sign. We do not, 
however, believe there is need for haste. 


Our Own Forecast 


Reprinted from the Review of 
Reviews for November, 1930. 


HEN WILL normal conditions return? 

When initiative and courage over- 
come hesitation and fear. When com- 
modity prices remain stationary for a 
month or two. When people who can af- 
ford to will buy the things they want. 
When business leadership reasserts it- 
self. When the professional raiders in 
Wall Street and the wheat pit are either 
chastened or satisfied with their gains. 
When governments in South America and 
Europe and Asia cease to fall or even to 
tremble. 

Sodom and Gomorrah would have been 
spared from brimstone and fire out of 
heaven had Abraham been able to find 
ten righteous ones among the wicked. 
Let someone now discover two or three 
good signs upon the horizon, and the 
country will be spared from further 
gloom, faith wil] be restored, and it will 
be found that real progress has never 
ceased. 
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orty-Niners 


N 1849, Conestoga wagons 
streamed across Western 
plains in the gold rush to 
California. Pioneer gas companies operating in that 
year of the forty-niners ‘included Rochester Gas 
Light Company and Worcester Gas Light Company. 
Among other Associated gas companies and the 
years they were founded are those serving: 


Easton, Pa. . . . 1850 Elmira, New York 1852 
New Bedford, Mass. 1850 Cambridge, Mass. . 1852 
Ithaca, New York . 1852 Johnstown, Pa. . 1856 


Seasoned by time, the Associated Gas and Electric 
Company, one of the first five utility groups in the 
country, has demonstrated the many advantages of 
group management of utility properties. A long, suc- 
cessful record is the best assurance of continued 


Associated progress. 


To invest, or for information, write 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


61 Broadway 


New York 
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To get the necessary 
supplies to start the 
sparetime profits com- 
ing in— 


Sign here —j> 


If You Need More Money 


for actual necessities or for the extras that lead to greater 
enjoyment of life—you will welcome the money-making opportu- 
nity afforded you by subscription selling. Only an hour or two 
of your spare time each day devoted to the sale of the REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS and THE GOLDEN BOOK will mean a good 


many extra dollars. 

ee cee ee eee Ne ee Se ee ee ee ee eens co Ge om 
Review of Reviews Agency Division 

55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I should like to act as your subscription representative. 








THIS DEPARTMENT gives busi- 

ness men reports and suggestions 

on new methods, policies, and 
devices in shop and office. 
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The Increasing Pace of CHANGE 


NEW INVENTIONS destroy old industries and create 
new ones overnight. The wide-awake organization is 
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SO HUMBLE an instrument as the tank car can help create 

new industries-——as witness cellophane, whose commercial 

perfection called for new achievements in transportation. 
Above is a new anti-knock fuel container. 

From American Car & Foundry Co. 


O: THOUSAND three hundred 
and twenty-six banks failed 
in 1930. Only 138 of them were able to 
reopen, and the total final suspensions 
tied up $900,000,000 of their depositors’ 
money. The past decade, proclaimed as 
an era of nation-wide prosperity, saw 
6500 banks close. This year’s record will 
probably be worse than that of 1930. 
Declines of approximately 66 per cent. in 
the value of industrial, railroad, and 
utility stocks have taken place within 
the last two years. In other words, there 
is a depression—which our captains of 
industry and finance did not foresee. 

Neither do they see, many of them, 
that the process of change is having its 
day. It is working havoc with invest- 
ments, obliterating markets and indus- 
tries, and giving birth to new indus- 
tries almost over night. If our capitalists 
cannot see the approach of a depression 
nor curb criminal inflation, how can they 
hope to safeguard the organizations in 
their trust against the onslaught of re- 
search, discovery, and invention? How 
can investments be judged and rated? 
That a company has a long record of un- 
interrupted dividends is no guarantee 
that it will pay a dividend next year. 
That it has steadily grown for fifty years 
and monopolized the market is no assur- 
ance that it will continue to hold the 
market two years hence. 

The old order changes and the bank- 
ers, investment houses, and investors 
have not yet realized how much so. Fi- 
nancial houses cannot be expected to 
foresee a revolution which may cause a 
foreign country to repudiate its debts. 
That must be part of the investors’ risk, 
and the higher yield covers it. But what 
about the bond issue where hundreds of 
square miles of uncut timber comprise 
the security? Bankers should know that 
already wood and lumber can be dis- 
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pensed with almost entirely. Already 
more than one-tenth of the products of 
the lumber and wood-working indus- 
tries have been replaced by plastics and 
molded products made from blood, case- 
in from milk, seaweed, and other waste 
products. Paper is being manufactured 
from cornstalks and wheat straw. More 
than 40 per cent. of the newsprint used 
by the twenty-four largest newspapers is 
used in the corn belt, where cornstalks 
are now largely a waste product. But 
this waste of 2.2 tons of bone-dry corn- 
stalks per acre is already furnishing in- 
sulating board and newsprint on a lim- 
ited scale. Meanwhile corncobs, straw, 
oat hulls, artichoke tops, milkweed, to- 
bacco stems, and beet sugar waste all 
hold promise of commercially useful 
application. 

Practically no change takes place 
which is not reflected in a dozen indus- 
tries. What is your organization doing 
to keep in touch with trends, and to in- 
terpret them in terms of opportunity or 
danger? It is no longer enough to trust 
to luck, to coast along from the momen- 
tum of previous years of prosperity. It 
is necessary to be alert, to know which 
way the wind is blowing, and to be able 
to grasp the significance of events. 

Building costs are high because every 
building, residence, and factory is indi- 
vidual, and this is a major deterrent to 
greater building activity today. There 
are those who believe that the sheet 
steel residence must ultimately come. If 
it does, what then? Until the automo- 
bile arrived, the railroad was the largest 
user of steel. During 1930 the automo- 
tive industry used 25.8 per cent. of the 
sheet steel tonnage. If sheet steel is 
used for building purposes, buildings 
will be fabricated at the mill and as- 
sembled at the site, much as ships were 
built during the War. Costs will be cut 


ever alert to the new. 


enormously and building trades will be- 
come the largest consumers of steel. 
Welding will be given enormous im- 
petus; fire insurance rates will drop. 
Revolutionary changes will take place in 
ventilation, heating, and within the 
building trades and their unions. In the 
event of sheet-steel houses it will be 
necessary to consider the destiny of such 
industries as cement, brick, and wood- 
work. How will it affect seasonal build- 
ing, and the labor market? How will 
the annual paint consumption be af- 
fected? 

As soon as the advantages of the stain- 
less alloy steels are more fully realized, 
they will be used for structural mem- 
bers and supports, decorative metal em- 
bellishments, surface facings, panels, 
grilles, doors and similar architectural 
applications. Some of the modern build- 
ings hint at what may be expected. 
The position copper has held unchal- 
lenged is no longer secure. 

In 1920, 17 per cent. of the automobiles 
manufactured in this country were of 
the closed type. By 1930 this figure had 
jumped to 90.3 per cent. Today there is 
one automobile to every 4% persons. 
One direct result is that the market for 
umbrellas has slumped enormously. And 
consequently the demand for steel has 
dropped, for umbrella manufacturers use 
4000 tons of steel each year. 

Experiments are under way to deter- 
mine the fitness of steel plates for road- 
ways. If successful, what will become 
of the concrete industry, the stone quar- 
ries, and the entire road-making ma- 
chinery industry? 

Today 175,000 tank cars are being used 
by railroads of the United States. They 
have wiped out long established meth- 
ods and industries, and have brought 
into being new industries. They are 
revolutionizing handling, loading, and 
unloading methods and plant design. 


+ ion CELLOPHANE envelope, in which 
everything from cigars to shirts 
now seems to be wrapped, is largely pos- 
sible because the aluminum tank car 
transports without contamination such 
solvents as butyl acetate. These produce 
the cellophane at low cost. 

Only a few years ago the large milk 
distributors proudly proclaimed their 
milk “bottled in the country.” Today 
better quality milk is bottled in the city, 
at less cost. The refrigerated, glass- 
lined steel tank car with its capacity of 
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WORKMEN FITTING four-inch blocks 
of cork insulation on high pressure tank 
cars. They are bound with steel bands 


and sealed with cement. 


This type of 


car is used to carry propane butane. 
From General American Tank Car Corp. 


6000 gallons is delivering Milwaukee 
milk in Florida. Condensed milk com- 
pounds for candy or ice-cream are 
shipped in these glass-lined cars from 
country to city. Who can surmise what 
the refrigerated tank car will do to the 
canning industry when vegetables, fruit 
juices, and fresh fruits can be frozen by 
special processes, carried at sub-zero 
temperatures across the continent, and 
delivered ready to be thawed out for im- 
mediate consumption? 

In the manufacture of rayon, too, the 
tank car, lined with pure nickel, enables 
alkali manufacturers to deliver low-iron 
caustic soda for the viscose process, or 
glacial acetic acid for the acetate rayon 
process. Eight-thousand-gallon alumi- 
num tank cars have helped make a rayon 
which the public can hardly distin- 
guish from silk. Incidentally this proc- 
ess has ruined other industries. 

Grain or ethyl alcohol is no longer 
made from grain. Methyl alcohol is no 


longer made from wood. Grain alcohol 
is made from molasses, methyl alcohol 


is made from waste products. They 
come from the carbide furnaces at Ni- 
agara Falls, and the corn fermentation 
vats of Illinois, or ammonia plants of 
Virginia. The day of hard-wood dis- 
tillation plants is past. Methyl alcohol is 
being made from products which until 
a few years ago were wasted, and the 
price accordingly has dropped from $1.30 
to 40 cents a gallon. 

Seamless forge-welded tank cars are 
now handling 6000 gallons of ethyl fuel 
at a time, making it available for motor- 
ists in all parts of the country. A few 
years ago cork cans were sufficient. To- 
day the 6000-gallon tank car is too small, 


"BOTTLED IN the country,” 
the dairy men used to boast. 
Now the glass-lined tank car 
makes it cheaper and cleaner 
to bottle in the city. Right, 
the exterior, and below a 
cross-section of one of the 
cars that makes this possible. 
From General American Tank Car Corp. 





and larger ones are being built. Butane, 


a waste product of the petroleum indus- - 


try, has many advantages over city il- 
luminating gas. It is being delivered in 
10,000-gallon cars for 37 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet. 

There would have been no R-101 dis- 
aster had the British Government had 
helium for its  dirigible. America’s 
heavier-than-air ships are safe from ex- 
plosion because of it. Today helium can 
be moved across the country in tank 
cars, of which several have been built 
for the United States Navy. 

Chile is suffering the throes of revolu- 
tion. World depression? Partly. But 
the revolutionary changes in the alkali 
industry are mainly to blame, and can- 
not be prevented. During 1931 more 
than $50,000,000 will be lost to the alkali 
manufacturing plants, and those of Chile 
may face bankruptcy largely because of 
the tank car. Today ammonia is being 
delivered in small steel cylinders at a 
cost of 30 cents a pound as a refrigerant 
for ice-making plants. Anhydrous am- 
monia at 6 cents a pound is equivalent 
to caustic soda at 21% cents per pound. 
Thus the development of the tank car is 
not only working havoc in scores of in- 
dustries at home, but it is destroying 
governments in South America. 


An artificial hay drier now in use, 
enables hay to be dried as it is cut, so 
that it is no longer necessary to make 
hay while the sun shines. Green hay 
brought straight from the fields can be 
chopped and stored. It is no longer 
necessary to depend upon the weather 
in the hay fields, just as air-conditioning 
in the factory has eliminated weather as 
a factor in determining the rate of out- 
put or the quality of the product. The 
artificial hay drier is still an expensive 
machine. But it can be moved from 
farm to farm, further stimulating the co- 
operative movement and staggered farm 
labor. Hay-making becomes immedi- 
ately less seasonable. The cost per ton 
is less. The loss from spoilage is smaller. 
Meanwhile, hay cured artificially has an 
increased food value. Moreover, the 
flavor and aroma are much improved, 
while vitamin A is increased about 
sevenfold. 

What will the effects of this artificial 
hay drier be upon the production of 
milk, the color of butter, the farm labor 
situation? 

Another machine, the rotolator, milks 
fifty cows simultaneously in a sort of re- 
volving merry-go-round. As many as 
1680 cows can be milked three times a 
day in air-conditioned rooms without 
being touched by human hands, and the 
milk can be conveyed by sanitary pipes 
to the pasteurizing room. How can old- 
time methods survive in the face of 
modern efficient sanitary measures? 
And yet, is the safety of a mortgage 
recognized as being dependent upon such 
improvements? 

Refrigeration has gone through a 
series of changes within recent years. 
The motor-driven raw-water ice plant 
has practically eliminated the distilled- 
water engine-driven installation, and has 
placed pure ice within reach of the 
humblest household. The domestic elec- 
tric refrigerator is rapidly displacing the 
picturesque ice man; and now comes dry 
ice which promises to revolutionize the 
distribution of perishables. 

Capable of producing a temperature of 
112 degrees below zero, of fifteen times 
greater refrigerating capacity, pound for 
pound, than water ice, solid carbon di- 
oxide is an odorless, non-poisonous, 
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From sunset to sunrise, the watchman’s 
system is the most important equipment 
in any place of business. It, alone, 
proves that the value of stock and 
machinery, furnishings and records is 
being properly guarded. It furnishes 
each morning on its record dial an ex- 
act report of the watchman’s activities. 


Now, Detex New Model \Watchmen’s 
clocks offer industry the finest type of 
property protection. All models have 
been improved and strengthened. Their 
records will be continuous, and un- 
alterable, the system adaptable to the 
needs of business, and free from repair 
and interruption of service. 


Send for complete information. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4177 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, III. 
37 Beach St., Boston 98 Varick St., N. Y. 
Room 801, 126 Marietta St., Atlanta 


Manufacturing 


NEWMAN + ALERT + PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 


Representatives in all large cities in America and 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK Corp. 

4177 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, til. 

Send me information on the new model Detex 
Newman Watchman’s Clock. 





inert gas which evaporates without leav- 
ing any stain or trace of mcisture. It 
eliminates moisture, so conducive to the 
growth of bacteria, hence requires no 
provision for drainage. It will change 
completely the methods of the small 
store in the sale of fish, meats, cream, 
and milk. It enables luxuries to be 
taken to the picnic; it permits the ship- 
ment of perishables by railroad and 
truck over long distances. And because 
it is light, it makes it possible to ship 
foods by airplane. Delicacies grown in 
Egypt are appearing on English break- 
fast tables two days after they are 
picked. 

Dry ice or solid carbon dioxide is now 
being manufactured from the waste- 
product gases produced in the fermen- 
tation of starches to form solvents at a 
plant adjacent to the Illinois cornbelt. 
You can buy dry ice, in 200-pound 
cakes, for 5 cents a pound. One ice- 
cream manufacturer is doing a mail- 
order ice-cream business with eighteen 
hours transportation. The cream is 
packed with dry ice which will keep it 
hard for 24 hours. 


D° YOU THINK improvements in 
efficiency of old-established 
refrigerating methods can stop this new 
era in refrigeration? 

A number of coal operators adopted 
improvements which promise to work 
widespread benefits to the whole coal 
mining industry. In the bituminous 
field, they are discovering that it pays to 
save coal. By the development of a ma- 
chine which burns the smallest lumps 
upon the grate and the finest dust in 
suspension above the grate, it is now 
possible for the bituminous coal opera- 
tor to burn the “bug dust,” formerly a 
waste product which had to be hauled 
away. These operators now market the 
coal they formerly burned. They pay 
nothing for the removal of the dust, and 
the marketable product is cleaner and 
more free from sulphur. The capacity of 
picking tables, screens, and tipples are 
increased proportionately. When the 
coal industry gets behind automatic coal- 
burning equipment while putting its own 
house in order, a radical improvement 
will take place in the entire coal mining 
situation. 

Corrugated containers have replaced 
lumber crates to such an extent that 
some of the lumber interests have peti- 
tioned different industries to use lumber. 
Paper milk containers threaten to eat 
into the glass bottle industry. The use 
of paper milk bottles had increased from 
5000 weekly to over 600,000 weekly in 
metropolitan New York. It is estimated 
that 40,000,000 paper milk bottles will be 
used there during 1931. The effect on 
the bottle factories is obvious. At the 
same time an opportunity rises for the 
paper makers. 

Buildings are now being constructed 
without windows. Ventilation will be 
artificially supplied. Air that has been 


| washed and cooled will furnish the ven- 
| tilation. Artificial sunlight will be fur- 


nished from the same socket as electric 
lightning. The cost of the buildings will 
be decreased enormously, as well as the 


cost of heating. 


Even in far off Japan, the process 
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of change is at work. The pearl fish- 
ers are no longer content to seek the 
natural pearl in perhaps one oyster out 
of every 1000 gathered. Pearl produc- 
tion is accelerated and artificially stimu- 
lated. The divers now gather up oysters, 
pry open the shells, insert a grain of 
sand, and cast the oyster in the water 
again. The irritation of the grit causes 
the oyster to seek comfort by protect- 
ing itself, so manufacturing a pearl. And 
because of this, pearl prices in Amster- 
dam have suffered. These pearls are not 
synthetic, but genuine natural pearls 
made because man stimulates, enlarges 
upon, and capitalizes the methods which 
nature uses. 

The scales of fish, formerly a waste 
product, have become the raw material 
for a new industry. They are pulver- 
ized, washed, mixed with an adhesive 
paste and blown to shape in molds to 
emulate genuine pearls. Consequently, 
strings of pearls can be bought for $4 or 
$5 that would cost $4000 or $5000 were 
they genuine. Only the connoisseur can 
tell the difference. 

Public taste is fickle. The manufac- 
turer who can offer something novel will 
get business, even during a depression. 
He is the manufacturer who will suc- 
ceed. Manufacturers need imagination 
and vision now as never before. While 
so many corporations pass dividends, a 
great number are as prosperous as ever. 
Investigate those organizations which 
are busy and are paying dividends today 
and you will find that practically all of 
them have research departments and 
chemical laboratories, or at least a de- 
partment devoted to developing new 
products or redressing old ideas in new 
clothes. 

Nero fiddled while Rome _ burned. 
Many of our leaders and successful busi- 
ness men are fiddling unconcernedly to- 
day, while the chemist and research 
physicist are boring and undermining 
the foundations of their security and 
prosperity. Many of these men are too 
close to their own problems to see trends 
and developments on the distant hori- 
zon. Change sweeps on and the indi- 
vidual or the organization not awake to 
the possibilities which unfold is not only 
missing glorious opportunities, but is 
running the risk of experiencing great 
difficulties, if not extermination. 


Correspondence 
Schools for Employees 


Mo THAN 5000 companies are 
paying correspondence schools 
for training their employees. One of the 
biggest customers is the Chrysler Sales 
Corporation, which is said to be saving 
$250,000 a year by using this form of 
education. One institution alone spends 
$1500 a day for postage on the 75,000 
pieces mailed. 

At a recent conference about thirty 
correspondence schools organized the 
Home Study Council. The function of 
this body is to plan for students to take 
examinations in resident schools instead 
of at home. It is hoped that this will 
lessen sales resistance resulting from 
ridicule of present examination methods. 
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The tentative plan is to have examina- 
tion agents appointed to function for the 


association at points easily accessible | 


from all parts of the country. 


The ages of correspondence school | 
students range from sixteen to sixty. | 


The middle fifty per cent. are between 
twenty-one and twenty-nine years old, 


and average twenty-six. Four out of | 


five are men, and the average marrying 
age of males is twenty-five years. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the economic bur- 
dens often imposed by matrimony direct 
attention to the importance of voca- 
tional training as a means of increasing 
incomes. 


Why Not Try 
A Five-day Week? 


LL THIS TALK about the five- 

day week and the opposition 

to a shorter working day seems like 
much ado about nothing,” said an ex- 
ecutive who has had wide experience in 
the steel industry recently. “This coun- 
try’s enormous production capacity has 
proved, surely, that if all plants work a 
full week and every week, over-produc- 
tion must result. The thing to do is to 
go ahead and try out the shorter week. 
“It’s not so many years ago that oppo- 
sition fought adopting the three-shift 
day in the steel industry. Today it has 
been almost universally adopted. It was 
the thought that the three shifts of eight 
hours instead of twelve hours would re- 
quire 50 per cent. more men for the 
eight-hour shift as compared with the 
twelve. But it has been proved that a 
man can do more in eight hours than in 
twelve. The reason is the wide applica~ 
tion of machinery. By replacing hand 
labor by machinery, idle time during 


shifts was eliminated. The net result of 


the change has been a greater output for 


men, a higher rate of wages per hour, a | 


reduction in labor turnover, and prac- 


tically the same monthly earnings ai | 


eight hours per day as formerly were 
earned during the twelve-hour day. 

“The thing to do is to go ahead and 
try out a five-day week in industry and 
see what happens.” 


Conditioned Air 
Pays Dividends 


VERY TIME I pass that sign, I 
smile,” 
to the vice-president in charge of pro- 


duction, as they passed a well-known | 


restaurant during one of the recent hot 
spells. “That restaurant has built up 


quite a business because it is always | 


cool. And they advertise the fact.” 


Conditioned air pays, whether for the | 


large restaurant, theater, or manufactur- 
ing plant. Employees can work better 
and keep at work longer. Health will 
average better and there will be less ill- 


ness and absenteeism from sickness. | 


To products like cigars, rayon fabrics, 
airplanes, printed matter, and candy, 
which depend somewhat upon tempera- 
ture and humidity, conditioned air is, of 
course, a still greater asset. 








said the chief engineer | 


Review of Reviews 


And they said, 
Let us rise up and build. 
So they strengthened their 
hands for this good work. 


Nehemiah Z,18 


HAT the world needs today is more 
Nehemiahs and fewer wailing walls. 


Organizer, Builder and Engineer of his epoch, 
he faced and met conditions as he found them. 
Men, inspired by his leadership, recovered 
their will-to-do and re-achieved success. 


Save for greater magnitude today, conditions 
are parallel. They must be recognized, met 
and mastered. 


Essentially they reduce to the fact that the 
allowable spread for manufacturing and dis 
tribution has diminished to a point where the 
ultimate of modern methods is imperative. 
Only thus can this smaller margin be made 
once more to produce sound profit for the 
manufacturer and adequaie wages for workers. 


Products must be made profitably, but to sell 
for less. 


This is a task for the Engineer. Call him in to 
“strengthen your hands” in this day of indus~ 
trial regeneration 


J. E. SIRRINE & Co. 


Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER OF THE DOLLAR LINE, LARGEST AMERICAN-BUILT LINER 


Travel for Profit 


NIAGARA FALLS and Chartres Cathedral are great sights. 
But how about the Ford factory and the Swiss electric plants? 


F.. MANY YEARS foreign business 


men have realized that the 
greatest sights of America are not neces- 
sarily Niagara Falls and the Grand Can- 
yon. Wall Street, the skyscrapers, and 
particularly the industrial organizations 
which have built up the wealth of the 
United States, are as attractive to them 
as any natural wonder. 

Yearly thousands of visitors come here 
for the express purpose of finding out 
how Americans do things. They come as 
individuals, as business men traveling 
with their families, as members of 
groups sent by organizations, and even 
as recipients of scholarships and fellow- 
ships. They represent every walk of life 
from the owners of large corporations to 
the mechanic and shop-worker. And 
however they travel they come not only 
to see America, but to carry home some 
theories of American industrialism. 

Many of these visitors apply for itin- 
eraries to the Department of Commerce 
in Washington. An equally large num- 
ber have read the booklets of the 
American Retail Dry Goods Association, 
which are distributed from Iceland to 
South Africa, and stop at the headquar- 
ters of that organization in New York 
City. 

Among these are older men eager to 
learn something new about the retail 
business while their wives shop, and 
young men just starting out in business. 
These last are frequently the sons of 
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owners and executives of financial en- 
terprises at home. They have completed 
their university training and are ready 
to serve the firm. Foreign travel offers 
a rounding out of their cultural educa- 
tion and an opportunity for economic 
study abroad. As American students go 
abroad to see something of the culture of 
the old world, so these come to Amer- 
ica to observe the methods of the new. 
Of all the nationalities represented, the 
Chinese and Japanese are the keenest 
and most numerous. 

The National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, and similar organizations, re- 
ceive these travelers courteously. Often 
a day is spent in explanation of the 
workings of the Association, and in an- 
swering innumerable questions. Then 
an itinerary is made out suggesting 
places and institutions in the United 
States and Canada which the foreigner 
will want to see. Eventually he sets out, 
armed with letters of introduction to 
men of influence from coast to coast. 


| pe COMMERCIAL company in a city 
like New York frequently wel- 
comes a foreigner more cordially than 
a native citizen. With a letter to Mr. 
Straus of R. H. Macy, for instance, he 
is relieved of threading his way among 
the mob of bargain-hounds in that in- 
ternationally famous department store. 
On presentation of his letter he is taken 
to a quiet office, and when his ques- 


tions have been answered he is in- 
vited to join a tour of inspection of the 
store. Every department from person- 
nel to shipping is examined, and the 
details of the business explained by a 
competent guide. Similar service is ren- 
dered at others of the large shops in 
New York and elsewhere, as well as by 
such organizations as the National Bis- 
cuit Company, the New York Times, 
and the Federal Reserve Bank. 

Sometimes foreigners are aided in 
their travel expenses by fellowships, 
part-fellowships, or working fellow- 
ships. For instance, Selfridge’s, the 
large American department store in 
London, offers $125 each to any em- 
ployee who wishes to come to America to 
visit the shops here. Last year a group 
of employees from Debenham’s, impor- 
tant retail stores of England, toured 
America; and a German delegation of 
merchants recently spent several days 
discussing the organization of the Dry 
Goods Association with executives. 

In 1922 the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States became interested in 
the exchange of students of business and 
industry. Through the codperation of 
organizations like the Department of 
Commerce, the Institute of International 
Education, and the Pan American Union, 
foreign students were received in Amer- 
ica and groups of Americans traveled 
abroad. Countries most active in the 
exchange were Germany, England, 








LOOKING SOUTH from the sixty- 
first floor of 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, at the 102-story 
Empire State Building, eight 
blocks distant: At the left is the 
New York Life Insurance Building, 
and its neighbor, the Metropoli- 
tan Life Tower. Beyond in the 
distance loom the skyscrapers of 
the financial district in lower 
Manhattan. Dimly visible is the 
East River, at the left, and the 
Hudson River, right. 


France, and Japan, but delegations also 
came from Italy, Holland, Switzerland, 
Russia, Poland, Sweden, Turkey, China, 
Australia, India, and South America. 
They represented manufacturing and 
trade associations, labor unions, govern- 
ment scientific societies, and individual 
business men. Out of the movement has 
grown a system of industrial fellowships. 

During the present year 29 German 
workers are in the United States under 
this arrangement. They belong to many 
fields of industry, and have been placed 
in factories, shops, and on farms. These 
men and women are chosen carefully by 
German societies. They have worked 
for some time in their own land, so they 
cannot be classified as mere students of 
methods. They are paid nominal sal- 
aries by their American employers, and 
with this they pay their own expenses. 
Since the American visa is good for only 
six months, extensions have been 
granted up to a period of two years. 
Unfortunately the depression has made it 
impossible for the German workers to 
continue in this country, and the pres- 
ent group will be required to leave in 
November, after only one year of Amer- 
ican training. 

Approximately thirty working fellow- 
ships are also granted by the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation each year. 
Since the funds of the foundation are 
limited, these fellowships are the quali- 
fied donations of well-known organiza- 
tions in the United States. For example 
Marshall Field of Chicago offers to take 
one Swedish employee for a year to learn 
the retail business. Several department 
store workers in Sweden may be inter- 
ested in studying American methods, but 
unable to finance a year abroad. After 
careful investigation one of these is 
chosen. He comes to New York, is en- 
tertained by members of the Foundation, 
and after seeing the city and intermedi- 
ate points, he arrives in Chicago. Here 
he is paid a small salary for his services, 
about $1500 for the year, and he goes 
through an apprenticeship in each of the 
departments of the big store, not unlike 
the course given the college squad at 
Macy’s. After a year the agreement 
may be renewed by mutual consent, and 
eventually the worker returns to his 
own country with new ideas and 
methods. 

Among’ organizations which have 
taken Scandinavian “internes” in the 
past are: Armour & Company, Thomas 
A. Edison Laboratories, National City 
Bank, California Packing Corporation, 
International Harvester Co., B. Altman 
& Company, and others in as many dif- 
ferent fields. 

Outside of working hours these for- 
eign industrial students usually enroll 








in university extension or night school 
classes. The “interne” at B. Altman’s 
may take a course in retail selling at 
New York University. Thus he relates 
theory to practice. 

It is generally felt that business in 
America has nothing to learn from 
European methods, but there are some 
industries which have been highly de- 
veloped abroad. Conscious of _ this, 
American manufacturers or their repre- 
sentatives are constantly observing elec- 
tric plants in Sweden and Switzerland, 
rayon factories in Germany, and per- 
fume factories of southern France. 

Few foreign organizations are willing 
to take Americans on the plan of indus- 
trial fellowships outlined above. How- 
ever, the American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation has sent Americans to Sweden to 
study the wood-pulp industry and for- 
estry from time to time. 

In general it is estimated that for 
every American who goes abroad to 
study industry, ten foreigners similarly 
bent come to the United States. Like 
the tourists moved merely by curiosity 
they come by the express liners or cabin 
ships, and make their tours about the 
country on America’s network of rails. 
But they are not tourists, not sightseers; 
they are travelers for profit. 





Orinoco’s Source 
Discovered 


A FTER FOUR CENTURIES of explora. 
tion the source of the Orinocu 
River has been discovered high in the 


Parima Mountains of Brazil. The Ori- 
noco is the second largest river in Scuth 
America and has excited the curiosity 
of explorers since the days of Columbus. 
Spaniards believed that a land of gold 
and jewels lay at its source and searched 
accordingly, but privation and hardships 
discouraged their efforts. 

On April 1 of this year Dr. Herbert 
Spencer Dickey, his wife, and three oth- 
ers, set out from New York City on their 
fifth expedition to the headwaters of the 
Orinoco. During July they slowly jour- 
neyed upstream, 312 miles beyond Es- 
meralda, the last civilized post, and 
eventually added 100 miles to the known 
length of the river. 

After five weeks of difficult travel 
through jungles and trackless wilder- 
ness, the party reached the head of the 
stream in the Parima Mountains. Here 
countless brooks tumble into a rocky bed 
about twenty feet wide which is the 
source of the Orinoco. Unnavigable at 
this point, the river rushes toward the 
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COOL 


AS A DRAUGHT 
from a mountain 


e 

Spring . « 
No spring-fed mountain stream splashing 
over jagged rocks is more invigorating than 
the refreshing draught that runs from the 
tap labeled ‘Ice Water” in every Statler 
bathroom. And, surely, none is more wel- 
come to the traveler. 

There it is to quench his thirst . . . instantly 
available at all hours of the day or night... 
a cool, sparkling-clear supply of pure, filtered 
water. Behind the tap, in cork insulated 
pipes, it is in constant circulation. It moves 
through the cooling coils, up through the 
hotel and then back through the cooling 
coils again; so that it is always live and 
palatably cold. 

Before the first Statler was built, thirst 
was not as easily quenched as now. You rang 
for ice water and then you endured both the 
unpleasantness of waiting and the inconven- 
ience of admitting a bell boy to your room. 
The water and ice that were brought you 
were only too often handled insanitarily, and 
you—if you were like most—felt impelled 
by common custom to tip. 

But the Statler Hotels put an end to these 
inconveniences. They first built a private 
bathroom with shower in every room, and 
first devised and installed circulating ice 
water systems. 

These hotels did away with many other 
discomforts, too. They were the first to see 
that a bed-head reading lamp, a full-length 
mirror, free radio reception and a morning 
newspaper under the door were necessary to 
establish that criterion of comfort and con- 
venience —the modern hotel. And the Statler 
organization does not rest content with its 
achievements, but seeks constantly an even 
higher degree of perfection. 


HOTELS STATLER 


BOSTON BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND DETROET $T. LOUTS 
in NEW YORK, Aofe/ Pennsylvania 


The Review of Reviews 
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plain in a series of rapids and cascades, 

Dr. Dickey reports that there were 
plenty of thrills during the journey. At 
one point the outboard motor went dead 
as the boat was approaching a forty-foot 
cascade. It was restored to action just in 
time. Writing in the New York Times 
Dr. Dickey says: 

“Our downstream trip, which was ac- 
complished in one week against the five 
weeks it took to climb upstream, would 
have thrilled even the most ardent ad- 
dict to roller coasting at Coney Island. 
The rapids up which we had so painfully 
toiled weeks before, taking several days 
at times in the process, were shot in a 
few seconds. Our sensations, as we sped 
down through the swirling waters and 
foam, and by the jagged rocks, were so 
keen as to make us almost forget our 
hunger.” 

The expedition went to South Amer- 
ica under the Heye Foundation of the 
Museum of the American Indian, New 
York City. 


Enchanted Capri 


: a IS SOMETHING magic about 
Capri. Generations of wander- 
ers have found it out and unable to 
throw off the spell of the enchanted 
island have settled there to write, paint, 
drink, or play eternally. Julian Street 
describes it in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
as a bit of sea-girt rock garden, with 
terrifying cliffs, incredible caverns, nat- 
ural arches and grottoes, and passionate, 
fantastic beauty, the playground of all 
the bohemians of mythology. 

“In the days before foreigners began to 
come to Capri it was a primitive para- 
dise,” he says. “The peasants, some of 
whom retain even to the present time a 
charming innocence, due to comparative 
isolation from the outer world, were 
simple, honest, friendly folk, with bodies 
strong and beautiful from labor in the 
fresh salt air, and costumes of arresting 
color, setting off their sun-tanned skin 
and luminous dark eyes. 

“Their industries were simple and pic- 
turesque, and to a large extent they still 
remain so. Many of the men are sailors, 
fishermen, and Blue Grotto boatmen, 
and those who do not follow the sea are 
engaged for the most part in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil and the making of olive 
oil and the somewhat acid Capri wine.” 

Except for three roads Capri has only 
a tangle of steep, winding paths for 
highways. Many of these are flights of 
rocky steps up and down which the 
peasants carry their burdens. As carri- 
ers women are in the majority. On their 
erect heads they balance baskets of 
stone, or precious kindling wood, to the 
amazement of the foreigner. Big trees 
are scarce on the island, and buildings 
are chiefly of stone. 

Two roads wide enough for carts, coil 
among the hills to the town of Capri, five 
hundred feet above the sea. A third 
scales the rocky sides of Monte Salaro a 
thousand feet, to give access to Anacapri. 

Opinion differs as to what season is 
the most charming there. Tourists like 
the autumn, winter, or spring. A con- 
siderable number of inhabitants enjoy 
their villas in the hot summer season. 
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He didv’t 
count sheep 
jumping a 
fence 

uest we have 


N°. SIR! The 
in mind had his owncure 
for insomnia! He asked us to 


furnish a thermos bottle full 
of hot milk, so that he could 
have it by his bed, in case he 
woke up at night, take a drink 
...and then get to sleep again! 


Thermos bottles and hot milk 
aren’t part of the standard 
equipment of United Hotels... 
but we do have large, airy 
high-ceiling rooms, with a 
feeling of pleasant freedom... 
and the beds... well, if you've 
ever slept in one of our hotels 
you know how good they are! 
So there’s very rarely occasion 
for insomnia at any of the 25 
United Hotels listed below. 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY’S only United ....The Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA, PA The Benjamin Franklin 
SEATTLE, WASH The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS The Bancroft 
NEWARE ONT. os coax beenees The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J.---0- The Alexander Hamilton 
TRENTON. NEG, c:c0'oo tices = <ee ae The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG. PAs. > 0's.0¢'sr0'<'s wv cle The Penn-Harris 
ALBANY, N. Y. The Ten Eyck 
SYBAGUSB. Ii Mie oc situ nis vee wie The Onondaga 
ROCHESTHR, Ne We sisciceveiocescucene The Seneca 
NIAGARA BAELG NOY) 6 i.55 o's 0 00os The Niagara 
BRE PAs cae evince cceecwacueds The Lawrence 
AKRON, OHIO The Portage 
PINT, MEGEE 6 665d asco oveneenes The Durant 
KANSAS GUEV. BMOe «5. 605525555 The President 
TUCSON, El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. .........- The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORERANS, EA. < oc cscecesee The Roosevelt 
NEW ORLEANS, BAG o:x <0 0c s0008 0 < The Bienville 
TORONTO, ONT. The King Edward 
MAGARA PABES, ONT. <.i.c66c0500008 The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT. o556066 65:5: The Prince Edward 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1I.. The Constant Spring 
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The winter is not tropical, but on the | 


whole mild and bracing, and February 
and March are rainy months. 

Many a famous person has been en- 
chanted by Capri. 


There were the art- | 


ists who first advertised its beauties to | 


the world. Among them Mr. Street enu- 
merates John Singer Sargent, who 


has a villa. Before the War, Generals 
enjoyed the wine at Morgano’s, and 
Maxim Gorky, Lenin, Stalin, and Tchi- 
cherin, were known on the island. 

Musicians were inspired to compose 
while visiting Capri, and the scenes of 
many a novel, poem, and play are laid 
there. “South Wind,” by Norman Doug- 
las was probably the first novel with the 
island background. But Ibsen, Henry 
James, 
Marion Crawford, and Joseph Conrad all 
felt the influence of the island. 


Travel Sidelights 





bound traffic on the North 
Atlantic went into effect August 17, with 
the same schedule applying to west- 
bound traffic October 1. All travel has 
been affected, including first, tourist, and 
third classes, but the greatest reductions 
have taken place in the first and third 
cabins. First-class passage may now be 
booked from $155 to $260 minimum win- 
ter rates, depending on the ship, with 
summer rates approximately 10 per cent. 
higher. 


decked himself in strings of red onions | 
during his meanderings about the island. | 
The late Queen of Sweden used to fre- | 
quent Capri, where her physician, Dr. | 
Axel Munthe, author of “San Michele,” | 


Von Hindenburg and Von Ludendorff | 


Hans Christian Andersen, F. | 


Under the same system third- | 


class rates range from $73 to $83 one | 
way, or $131 to $150 the round trip. An | 


KANGAY 
Welcome 


Courteous Japan 
crosses the Pacific to 
give you cordial greet- 
ing...at the gangplank 
of the magnificent new N. Y.K. motor liners 
...the fastest and finest between the U.S. 
and the Orient. @ As your ship heads for 
the broad Pacific you have already crossed 
'the hospitable threshold of the Mikado’s 
Empire — because you enjoy the atmosphere 


| of Japan from the start. N. Y.K. ships will 


UTS IN PASSENGER rates for east- 


give you a running start for the complete en- 
joyment of your visit to the kingdom of cherry 
| blossoms, chrysanthemums and temples... 


JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINES... 
STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 


attempt is being made to popularize the | 


third cabin as the tourist third was 
boosted a few years ago, by the institu- 
tion of thrift tours to Europe. 
Although rate changes are not sched- 
uled for the tourist class, which has held 


| its own during the depression, certain | 


supplementary charges have been elimi- 
nated. At the same time the name of the 
class has been dignified by omission of 
the word “third.” 


© @ TRAVEL INTO Germany has not 
been disturbed by that country’s eco- 
nomic difficulties, but Germans are con- 
spicuously absent from foreign and do- 
mestic resorts. Travelers have found no 
difficulty in exchanging their money into 
German marks. On the other hand, it is 
difficult for Germans to secure funds 
from the banks in order to take holiday 
trips. Travel is further impeded by a 
$25 emergency visa fee, levied by the 
government on all Germans leaving their 
country at this time. 


@ @ Tue SeatttE Chamber of Com- 
merce reports that reduced coast-to- 
coast rail rates have boosted tourist 
trade this summer. Half a million vis- 
itors are scheduled to stop for two days 


or longer in the city. It is estimated that | 
each tourist spends an average of $11 a | 


day. At this rate the tourist revenue 
will be $11,000,000. 


Magnificent staterooms and suites...swim- 
ming pools...gymnasiums...public rooms 
designed by the artists of the world...and 
menu witcheries that lure the most jaded 
palate back to its lost youth. Deck sports... 
dancing, of course...and every kind of en- 
tertainment. English speaking stewards. 
© Regular sailings from San Francisco and 
'Los Angeles, first-class $300. up. From 
Seattle and Vancouver direct to the Orient 
on new Cabin and Tourist-cabin motor 
liners or all Tourist-cabin ships; Cabin 
$250. up, Tourist-cabin $125. @ For detailed 
information or reservations write Dept. 14. 
New York ¢ 25 Broadway 
545 Fifth Avenue 

San Francisco ¢ 551 Market St. 
Seattle « 1404 Fourth Avenue 
Chicago « 40 No. Dearborn St. 

Los Angeles 
605 South Grand Ave. 
@ or Cunard Line, Gen. Agents 
or ct any local tourist agent. 








Left to right: Mrs. 
Chang, her son, 
Chang Hsueh-liang, 
and his favorite con- 
cubine, all play a 
family game of golf 
together. 


The Sport-Loving Marshal Chang 


WW, sexevn THERE is a front- 
page story of military and 


political complications in China, we usu- 
ally see the name of Marshal Chang 


Hsueh-liang in prominent headlines. 
This young man of thirty, the son of 
that powerful old Grand Marshal Chang 
Tso-lin, is now the absolute dictator of 
more than thirty million people in Man- 
churia. He is modern-minded, with an 
eager interest in everything American 
and European, and disdains even the 
most royal silk-curtained palanquins for 
a late-model Moth plane. This does 
sound amazing—in distant Manchuria. 

However, Manchuria is not as remote 
as it seems. I found it easily accessible 
from Japan, by excellent railway ser- 
vice through the “top-knot” country of 
Korea. Manchuria is a great country, 
over half a million square miles in ex- 
tent, larger than Texas and New Mexico 
combined. It is rich in resources, and an 
important ally to China because her man 
power, farm lands and factories have not 
been reduced by such continual warfare 
as China herself has suffered for years. 

I was surprised at the modern Pull- 
man service in Manchuria. Apparently 
they have bought some of America’s 
earlier diners, for the stained-glass win- 
dows looked more like Chicago than 
Manchuria. But instead of a Negro 
waiter, our waitress was a trim young 
Russian girl with cat-like eyes. Every 
few hours we were passed small bowls 
of hot green tea, and the ladies were 
presented with painted fans. 

At Mukden, the capital city of Man- 
churia, where Marshal Chang Hsueh- 
liang makes his headquarters, I stayed at 
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the Yamato, a very good hotel, modern 
and reasonable, with an excellent bar. 

The next day I was invited to drive, 
with a British newspaper friend, to the 
summer palace of the Marshal on the 
outskirts of Mukden, at Payling. As we 
approached the high-walled estate, it 
looked more like a villa on the Riviera 
than a Chinese palace. But my com- 
panion did point out that the top of the 
stone wall was laid with high voltage 
electric wires for protection and that 
soldiers were posted all around inside. 

As we turned into the circling drive 
some fifty guards drew up to sharp at- 
tention. We were shown through the 
courtyard and into a small sitting-room 
where a Chinese servant brought us 
lemonade and passed cigars. I noticed 
that the band on the tinfoiled cigars was 
a picture of the Marshal himself. 

The Marshal was inspecting a new 
plane on the landing field within the 
palace walls, sitting in the pilot’s seat 
with his black hair blowing in his eyes. 
He was good-looking, clean cut, with a 
small moustache, rather slight in build, 
and dressed in the ordinary long 
kimono-like garb of his countrymen. He 
presented an informal and _ unaffected 
picture of a young man avidly interested 
in a new engine. He listened attentively 


as Englishman Captain Jones explained 
details of the plane’s motor. It was a 
bright blue Moth with sterling § silver 
mountings, an exact duplicate of the pri- 
vate plane belonging to the Prince of 
Wales, even to the silver plate on the 
door engraved with the royal insignia. 

I had rather expected the Marshal of 
Manchuria, head of the administration 
for the Three Eastern Provinces, and so 
important a war figure to be an impres- 
sive, medal-bedecked potentate. Instead, 
he is a very likable, modest, young man. 

When we got to talking about his 
plans for an aviation squadron he 
warmed to the subject and said that the 
first thing he wanted to do in his new 
Moth was to drop in a parachute to show 
his soldiers how simple it is to operate, 
and how perfectly safe. 

He intends to have the finest air force 
in the Far East, and is discarding all the 
older-type planes for the very newest. 
He has employed French, British, Amer- 
ican and Japanese aces to advise in 
building up this air force and to instruct 
his men. With his well-trained troops 
and modern equipment, it is little won- 
der that he is so important to the war- 
ring factions in China. His factories are 
running full blast, and his arsenal is the 
finest equipped in the Orient. 

The wonder is that Chang Hsueh-liang 
wants to keep his own people out of war. 
He has refused the post of second rank- 
ing commander for the Nanking Gov- 
ernment, with a little gift of several 
millions thrown in. Throughout the 
length of China, indeed, the Marshal of 
Manchuria is known as a man who can- 
not be bought. And though he finally 
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The 


took his troops into Peking, it was prin- 
cipally a gesture of authority. No blood 
was shed, and his occupancy of Peking 
had the effect of quieting the whole 
scene in China. 

Instead of spending his country’s in- 
come for war, Chang Hsueh-liang is put- 
ting large sums into new schools and 
colleges, broad paved highways, modern 
factories and industries, race courses and 
athletic fields—to prepare his people for 
the future. He said he intends to do 
everything in his power to restore peace 
in China. Several times he has offered 
to be the mediator when the opposing 
factions were at a deadlock. 

He may appear young, but one must 
remember that he was brought up under 
the stern tutelage of his father—Chang 
Tso-iin—who was one of the most severe 
and autocratic war lords China has ever 
known. He dealt with an iron hand. 
While the son is broad-minded, beneath 
the velvet glove is a firm grip when oc- 
casion demands. 

Chang Hsueh-liang is notably demo- 
cratic in his friendship with the other 
nations. He harbors none of that anti- 
foreign feeling which has so poisoned the 
relations between the British and Chi- 
nese in other parts of the Orient. Man- 
churia’s Marshal is shrewd enough to 
realize the value of outside counsel, and 
he keeps British and American experts 
on his staff of advisers—engineers and 
economists of international reputation. 

While South China has been wasting 
her energies in civil war, Manchuria is 
building and keeping cool. She is con- 
structing new ports, such as the strategic 
Hulutao with its valuable railroad spur. 
This will connect all Manchuria direct 
with water transportation and world 
commerce, instead of using the Japa- 
nese-owned port of Dairen. More rail- 
way connections are in progress, mines 
are being developed, and foreign capital 
isinvited for new industries, with proper 
laws in effect to protect those industries 
and inspire foreign trust. 


7 MarsHAL encourages young 
people to go to foreign schools 
to complete their education. It is one of 
his own ambitions to visit America. 
During his reign he has spent more than 
five million dollars, building up primary 
and middle schools throughout Man- 
churia. And many times he has dug 
deep into his personal fortunes to send 
groups of promising students to favored 
colleges in the West. 

When we got around to the subject of 
sports, I found him to be an ardent golf 
and tennis fan, and fond of baseball, box- 
ing and fencing as well. He has the ad- 


vanced notion that if he can educate his 
own people to enjoy sports and athletics, 
he will promote an appreciation of fair 
play as well as help them to develop bet- 


ter physique. He himself spends three 
hours every afternoon on his own golf 
course. While he appears at many social 
functions with his foreign friends—and 
is an excellent bridge player, by the 
way—his Ministers insist that he always 
be under heavy guard. As many as a 
thousand soldiers keep watch along the 
fences of the golf club when he plays. 

Even his young son is an ardent golfer. 
The Marshal adopts foreign styles in 


clothes as well as sports, and sets the 
fashion in Mukden by wearing the con- 
venient and cool British “shorts” for 
golf and tennis, occasionally sporting a 
French beret. 

He is so enthusiastic about tennis that 
he organizes matches where players 
from other parts of China and from 
Korea and Japan may come to compete. 
Adjacent to his summer villa, he showed 
us his indoor tennis court covered with 
a striking red canopy and decorated with 
the crest of his household. On the pre- 
vious evening he had celebrated his 
birthday by giving a tennis party and 
inviting all the representative Ameri- 
cans and Europeans in Mukden. 

We spent several hours driving about 
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with the young Marshal in his powerful 
American car over paved roads as fine as 
those in California. We also inspected a 
race course he is laying out. Meanwhile 
he talked of further plans for civic build- 
ing. It is plain that he has a definite 
program of municipal improvement. 

As I bade goodby to Marshal Chang 
Hsueh-liang at his club, he bowed po- 
litely and expressed the wish that we 
might meet again some day in America. 
When he entered the club, I noticed that 
he was met by one of his attractive 
concubines who had been waiting for 
him with a bag of clubs of her own. 
There you have the old and the new 
order of things—with a fascinating per- 
sonality thrown in. 


From Private to Premier 


By JOHN ELLIOTT 


From the New York 
Herald Tribune 


: An unusual 
ERHAPS NO statesman in Europe photograph of 


has had a more dramatic rise Dr. Bruening 


than Chancellor Heinrich Bruening, who 
in scarcely more than a decade climbed 
from the post of an obscure clerk in the 
Students’ Welfare Bureau to be Prime 
Minister of a great power. But so shy 
and retiring is the German Chancellor 
that even a great majority of his own 
countrymen know very little about him. 
A small book written by Ruediger Rob- 
ert Beer on Bruening, published re- 
cently, throws some interesting light on 
the character and career of the Reich’s 
foremost statesman of today. 

One of the most striking facts revealed 
by this book is that Bruening used to be 
private secretary to one of his own 
Cabinet ministers. In 1919 Adam Steg- 
erwald, present Minister of Labor, but 
then head of the Catholic Trades Union 
movement, took Bruening out of the 
Prussian Welfare office and made him 
his secretary. That gave the Chancellor 
virtually his start in life. Through Steg- 
erwald, Bruening attained to the position 
of secretary of the Catholic working or- 
ganization and later got into the Reichs- 
tag. Chancellor Bruening comes of 
peasant ancestry in Westphalia, although 
his father was a wine dealer in Muens- 
ter. The father died when Heinrich was 
only two years old. The boy, according 
to his biographer, in his early years was 
largely molded by his eldest brother, 
Hermann, who later became a Catholic 
priest and organized relief in America 
for hungry German children after the 
Wer. 

Heinrich studied political science at 
Strasbourg and then at the aristocratic 
University at Bonn, where the Hohen- 
zollerns used to complete their formal 
education. In those days Bruening ac- 
quired a passion for reading Walter 
Pater which never left him. To this day 
the works of this English prose master 
always are to be found on his desk. 

Before the War Bruening passed much 
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| Berlin. 
| head of this office to recommend a sec- 
| retary to him, Bruening’s name was sub- 


| pert. 
| was in favor of changing the constitution 
| to permit the Dawes plan alterations. 
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_ Bruening often had 
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of his time both in England and ip 
France and learned to speak the lan. 
guages of these countries fluently. Ip 
France he lived in Normandy with a 
French family who knew his mother, 
But the War broke all these ties. As a 
patriotic German, Bruening promptly 
volunteered, but at first was rejected be- 
cause of his frail physique. Early ip 
1915 he was accepted, however, and be- 
came a private in an infantry regiment, 


| He was first under fire in the Argonne 

| Woods, where later the American troops 

| were destined to play a part. 

| Bruening was wounded in action and 

| after his convalescence he was trans- 
ferred to a machine-gun corps. 


Private 


Bruening’s education stood him jn 


| good stead and he was soon lieutenant 


and leader of his company. Hindenburg 


| pronounced this machine gun detach- 


ment as a “model troop army.” Brue- 


ning distinguished himself in the August 


days of 1918 on the Somme front, where 
the thinning German lines were steadily 


| pushed back by the British drives. Even 


the anti-German London Daily Mail 
paid tribute to the valor of his machine- 
gun defense. 

After the War Bruening became offi- 
cial in the Students’ Welfare Bureau in 
When Stezerwald asked the 


mitted. In 1924 he entered the Reichs- 
tag as a member of the Catholic Center 
party and quickly made a parliamentary 
reputation for himself as financial ex- 
His first speech in the Reichstag 


He showed his political independence 
in 1927, when he spoke and voted against 
the bill introduced by the then Finance 
Minister, Heinrich Koehler, member of 
his own party, providing substantial sal- 
ary raises for all state employees. Brue- 
ning foresaw that this increase would 
not only burden the Reich’s budget, but 
would raise the costs of production in 
the Reich, thereby reducing the volume 
of German exports and boosting unem- 
ployment. 

On the other hand, Bruening’s thor- 
ough and painstaking studies of the Ger- 
man financial economic system led him 
to judge as fallacious the optimistic con- 
clusions on the German situation ex- 
pressed in the reports of S. Parker Gil- 
bert. He saw with consternation that 
the unbalanced state of the German 
budget had handicapped the German 
delegates at the reparations conference 
in Paris in 1929 and on the merits of the 
Young plan he expressed this unequivo- 
cal opinion in the Reichstag debate of 
March, 1930: 

“We accept it because all the experts 
state that not purely economic but 
political factors have molded this plan. 
The plan, too, is dictation, and only to 
this dictation do we bow.” 

In December, 1929, he was selected by 
Prelate Kaas to be parliamentary leader 
of the Catholic Center party. “I see in 
him the synthesis of thinking and acting 
which only hitherto have been found in 
the ancient Greek statesmen,” was the 
opinion of the Center party leader. 

As the Reichstag leader of his party 
to confer with 
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Hindenburg. The former’s quiet earnest. 
ness and his marked sense of duty 
quickly created a bond between him and 
Hindenburg, so that when the Mueller 
cabinet fell in March, 1930, the German 
President picked Bruening to be the 
next Chancellor. Hindenburg constantly 
supported the Chancellor in every critj- 
cal test, and the affection of the old Field 
Marshal for the younger man developed 
to the extent that when Bruening made 
the trip through East Prussia last winter, 
Hindenburg insisted that the Chancellor 
take his, Hindenburg’s, fur coat, that he 
used as German generalissimo in the 
World War, so that Bruening would not 
catch cold. Bruening has Hindenburg’s 
sense of duty. In fact, his conscientious- 
ness is so strong that when engaged in 
private business he never uses a state 
automobile, but calls a taxi. 

Chancellor Bruening’s “vices,” accord- 
ing to his biographer, are limited to 
smoking good cigars and occasionally 
drinking a glass of wine. 


Mr. Wiggin 
Goes Abroad 


Peng Henry Wiccrn has taken 
his place as American repre- 
sentative on the committee meeting at 
Basle, Switzerland, to study the credit 
needs of Germany. The committee was 
formed by the Bank for International 
Settlements as a result of the London 
Conference in July, and is made up of 
representatives nominated by the gover- 
nors of the central banks interested in 
German credit. Mr. Wiggin’s name was 
suggested by the Federal Reserve Bank. 

As chairman of the Governing Board 
of the Chase National Bank, the largest 
banking institution in the world, Mr. 
Wiggin is an expert on foreign loans and 
credits. He has expressed himself in 
favor of reconsideration of war debts 
and reparations, and as early as last 
January, in a message to shareholders of 
his bank, he said that the United States 
should initiate a reduction of debt pay- 
ments. This, he urged, not only as a 
matter of good business, but as a move 
which would bring more valuable results 
tHan the mere dollar return. 

Mr. Wiggin has a long career of bank- 
ing experience behind him. He was 
born in a Massachusetts’ parsonage, and 
educated in the Dwight School, and the 
English High School in Boston. After 
his graduation in 1885, he served as bank 
clerk for six years. His next position 
was that of assistant national bank ex- 
aminer in Boston, and later he became 
vice-president of the Eliot National 
Bank in the same city. 

He came to New York in 1899 where 
he was vice-president of the National 
Park, Mt. Morris, and Mutual banks. In 
1904 he became vice-president of the 
Chase National Bank, president in 1911, 
and chairman of the board in 1921 
When the Chase National merged with 
the Equitable Trust of New York in 1930, 
five top executives remained to direct 
the bank. Among these was a new offi- 
cer created by the stockholders, chair- 
man of the governing board. Mr. Wiggin 
was selected for this exalted position. 
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OR all applications in which appearance 
and beauty, effective resistance to cor- 
rosion, and unusual physical properties 

are important considerations, the alloy steels 
of the USS series are furnishing an answer to 


a» 
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the question, what metal is adaptable : 


In your living room and kitchen, favorite hotel 
and restaurant, bank vault and office building, 
NON oon your automobile, and even in your pockets, 
you may encounter articles with essential parts 


made of USS Stainless Steels. 


oe a Industries ministering to your needs use this remarkable 

Bybic % alloy steel in their products and processes Artistic as well 

“ . yeas a ° \ as utilitarian, the USS Stainless Steels find manifold appli- 
; cations. Write for full information to the subsidiary com- 


radiator shells, hub caps, lamps, bumpers, moldings, pol- 
ished parts and fittings, hardware and trim, airplane panies of the United States Steel Corporation listed below. 


parts and instruments. 

@ MANUFACTURING and INDUSTRIAL— USS Chromium-Nickel Alloy Steels are produced under licenses 
Machinery and furnace parts, dampers, fans, preheaters, of the Chemical Foundation, Inc., New York; 

pumps, conveyors, turbine blades, nozzles, plungers, | ~ and Fried. Krupp A. G. of Germany. 

and machinery specialties. 

G CHEMICAL—Vats, tanks, stills, digesters. con- 

densers, retorts, paper and pulp manufacturing equip- 

ment, circulation systems, and laboratory apparatus. 

g OIL REFINING—Bubble caps, still tubes, lin- | 

ings, heat exchangers, ducts, containers, tanks, agitators, | 

and other refining equipment. F ° : M 

© FOOD HANDLING —Poncatteers, wien, | American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh 
hospital and hotel kitchen equipment, restaurant fixtures, Sheets and Light Plates 

cafeteria trays, food preserving and dairy machinery and - 
accessories, ice cream and milk containers and utensils. American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago 
G ARCHITECTURAL — Structural members and ‘ ’ . . a . 
supports hinges and hardware, decorative metal embel- ee Cold Rolled Strip Steel, Wire and Wire Products 
lishments, flat surface facings, moldings, doors, grilles, “4 : ° . 

panels, and omamental wott. | Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, and 

G HOME APPLIANCES — Kitchen equipment, . : H 

cooking and canning utensils, furniture, cabinets, elec- © Illinois Steel Company, Chicago 

trical appliances, sinks, plumbing fittings, stoves, ranges, =~ Bars, Plates, Shapes, Special and Semi-Finished Products 
and tableware. : be 

@ MISCELLANEOUS-—Packing house equip. National Tube Company, Pittsburgh 
ment, soda fountain counters and fixtures, display cases, ~*~ ** : P d Tubul Prod. 

humidors, handles, hooks, trays, golf clubs, skates, switch ~— § spe an ubular Froducts 


boards, metallic mirrors, laundry machinery, tank cars, . : 
railway car parts and fittings, and many otheruseswhere Pacific Coast Distributors: COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 


beauty and resistance to corrosion are important factors. Export Distributors: U. S. STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, New York City 
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while you are young enough 
to enjoy it! 

















‘< 

ve m meeting Armstrong this after- 
noon at Ingleside—last chance for a 
little golf before we sail for Europe on 
the fifteenth...” 

Pretty soft for Bob Carrington, 
you say—a lovely country home, 
golf on a week-day when the other 
boys are slaving at the ofiice—a six 
weeks’ trip to Europe with the 
family—and all this wonderful suc- 
cess while he is still young enough 
to enjoy it! 

But why look with envy upon suc- 
cess well earned—especially when it 
is within your power to attain that 
Same success? 

“Tf young men in business only 
realized how immensely valuable are 
those early years, and how vital it is 
to get away to a flying start, ‘they 
would make it an inflexible rule to 
devote several evenings every week to 
home-study business training.” 

One of America’s foremost busi- 
ness men—an active director in a 
dozen big corporations—made that 
statement recently; and if you have 
the slightest doubt of its truth, you 
need only check it by the actual 
records of LaSalle-trained men, 
many of whom, though still in their 
thirties, are commanding five-figure 
salaries. 


TWO who achieved success 
early—and one who 
waited * 


For instance:—“I’m not going to be 
a $100 a month clerk all my life,” 
said R. P. at 20—and today, with 
the aid of LaSalle training and his 
own initiative, he is one of the 
nation’s outstanding accountants 
although not yet thirty-five years 
of age. 

R. E. was a clerk in the purchas- 
ing department of an Illinois factory 
—drawing $16 a week. Last year, 
his income was close to $20,000 and 
he is still under forty. 


On the other hand, C. J. F. at 
forty-seven was earning only $200 a 
month—six years later, thanks to 
LaSaile training, his income was 
over $10,000. Is it any wonder that 
he urges others to do early in life 
what he waited so long to do? 


*TEN Years’ Promotion 
in One” - 


“T’m determined to succeed,” you 
say—and we do not deny that hard 
work and learning through day-to- 
day experience will eventually win 
you some measure of success. If suc- 
cess 1s sweet, however, is it not 
doubly sweet if it comes to you while 
you are still young enough to 
enjoy it? 


And is it not a needless and tragic 
waste of years to continue at out- 
grown tasks, simply because you will 
not spare yourself the time to master 
those bigger jobs that command the 
real rewards of business? 


“Ten Years’ Promotion in One’ is 
a booklet that shows you how you 
can save years that might other- 
wise be wasted. Sending for it has 
marked the turning point in the 
lives of thousands upon thousands 
of men—and the coupon will bring 


it to you FREE. 


With this book we will send you, 
without cost or obligation, complete 
particulars of the training that ap- 
peals to you, together with details 
of our easy-payment plan. 


Will you wait till the golden years 
of your life are fast slipping away— 
or will you set your path toward 
success while you are still young 
enough to enjoy it? 


Prove that you mean what you 
say when you say that you want to 
get ahead—by what you do with 
this coupon NOW. 
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*Names gladly given on request 


“LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 1067-R Chicago, Il. 


Please send me, free of all cost or obligation, a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” and the facts about 
your training in the business field I have checked below: 


O Business Management [Commercial Law 
Higher Accountancy CJ Industrial Managem’t 

L) Traffic Management C) Modern Foremanship 

[| ModernSalesmanship [] Personnel Managem’t 

(Railway Station Mg’t [(] Business Correspond- 
Law: Degree of LL.B. ence 


Name 





0 Business English 

OD Effective Speaking 

0 Telegraphy 

(0 Credit and Collection 
Correspondence 


0 Banking and Finance 
0 Expert Bookkeeping 
OC. P. A. Coaching 

O Railway Accounting 
(] Commercial Spanish 


Address 
































How do you 
you cant WRITE? 


“T want you 
to rejoice 
with me. I 
have sold my 
first manu- 
script —a 
crime story 
— and the 
check is $180. It's the real thrill 
that comes once in a life time. 
All this I owe to N. I. A. train- 
ing—and I consider myself a 
beginner of rawest type. I got 
back far more than the N. I. A. 
tuition fee in my first sale.”— 
Mrs. C. E. Scott, 660 N. Market 
St., Shawnee, Okla. 





“You may 
be interested 
to know that 
since enroll- 
| ing with the 
lon. VAL ol 
have written 
several articles for health publi- 
cations that have been accepted 
and printed. I am now engaged 
in the preparation of some ar- 
ticles on church music and on 
business. Again I want to as- 
sure you that I am well satis- 
fied that I decided to learn to 
write by your copy desk meth- 
od.” Arthur S. Pettit, 36834 
So. Burlington Ave., Los An- 
geles, Cal. 








“My first big 
thrill came 
last month. 
An accep- 
tance slip! 
The check 
that fol- 
lowed was not large, but I got 
a real kick out of it just the 
same, for it proved that I can 
write printable stuff.” L. A. 
Emerton, Jackson Street, Han- 
over, Pa. 
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Newspaper Institute of America 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test and further information about writing for 
profit as promised, in Review of Reviews— October. 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call on you.) 


The 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of training, 
under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, 
waiting for the day to come some time when you will 
awaken, all of a sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer” ? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you 
probably never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. 
Engineers must be draftsmen. We all know that, in our 
limes, the egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he 
(or she) has been writing for some time. That is why so 
many authors and writers spring up out of the newspaper 
business. The day-to-day necessity of writing—of gather- 
ing material about which to write—develops their talent, 
their insight, their background and their confidence as 
nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases 
its writing instruction on journalism—continuous writing 
—the training that has produced so many successful 
authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on the New 

York Copy-Desk Method. It starts and keeps you 
writing in your own home, on your own time. Week by 
week you receive actual assignments, just as if you were 
right at work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing 
is individually corrected and constructively criticized. A 
group of men with 182 years of newspaper experience 
behind them are responsible for this instruction. Under 
such sympathetic guidance, you will find that (instead of 
vainly trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you 
are rapidly developing your own distinctive, self-flavored 
style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill to it 
and which at the same time develops in you the power to 
make your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become awe-struck by 
fabulous stories about millionaire authors and therefore give little 
thought to the $25, $60 and $100 or more that can often be earned for 
material that takes little time to write—stories, articles on business, 
fads, travels, sports, recipes, ete-—things that can easily be turned 
out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 


How you start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, 
ete. You'}l enjoy taking this test. The coupon will bring it, without 
obligation. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


633361 
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RTHUR M. Hype, Secretary of 
Agriculture in the Hoover 
Cabinet, was born in Princeton, Missouri. 
He received a bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Michigan, and studied law 
in Iowa. A prominent lawyer in Prince. 
ton, he became mayor of the city in 1908, 
ana later served as Governor. 


@ @ Ricuarp T. Ety is an economist of 
long outstanding reputation, who has 
often before contributed to our pages, 
He was born in Ripley, New York, and 
was educated at Columbia University 
and at Heidelberg. For twelve years Dr, 
Ely headed the department of political 
economy at Johns Hopkins, and _ for 
thirty-three years thereafter was pro- 
fessor of political economy at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He is now re- 
search professor of economics in North- 
western University (Chicago), and di- 
rector of the Institute of Research in 
Land Economics and Public Utilities. 


@ @ Howarp McLE Lian, also a previ- 
ous contributor, is a writer and expert 
on crime. His career as a newspaper 
man and detective began in California 
when he joined the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer after graduation from the Uni- 
versity. More recently Mr. McLellan 
was a member of. the staff of the late 
New York Evening World. 


@ @ Exiot WapswortH is a _ distin- 
guished Boston business man. He was 
born there, and educated at Harvard. In 
1907 he became a partner of Stone & 
Webster, engineers, and is a director in 
that firm today. During the war years 
Mr. Wadsworth was an executive of the 
Red Cross. From 1921 to 1925 he was 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


@ @¢ WuttAM E. Gammon is a resident 
of Butte, Montana, home of the Montana 
School of Mines. 


@ @ FRANKLIN D. RoosEvELtT, Governor 
of New York, is a native of the state, and 
a member of the historic Roosevelt 
family. He graduated from Harvard in 
1904, studied law at Columbia, and prac- 
tised in New York City. 


@ © Lawrence RIcHEy, former news- 
paper man and editor, has been one of 
the President’s secretaries since inaugu- 
ration. Before that he had been asso- 


| ciated with Mr. Hoover in other tasks. 


He was born in Pennsylvania and edu- 


' eated there. 


@ @ Wittiam A. Dycue is the business 
manager of Northwestern University in 
Chicago, where he studied for both 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees. He 
served as mayor of his home city of 
Evanston, Illinois, from 1895 to 1899. 
Among his occupations is that of chair- 


_man of the board of the State Bank and 


Trust Company of Evanston. 


@ e@ KarTHERINE M. PALMER is a member 
of the staff of the Review or REvIEwS. 
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WHY DO YOU POSTPONE STUDY? 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses 
in the Following Subjects: 


I. this country, we 
are in the midst of an adult edu- 


get too much knowledge. 
Education opens a vista of 
beauty for one person, and 
fills a gap in the practical 
training of another. It helps 
in every way of life, in- 
creasing Opportunity and 
the ability to grasp it. 
¢ Education enlarges the 
power of the business execu- 
tive as well as the worker 
in the ranks; it increases the 
capacity of the teacher; it 
assists the mother in many 
of the problems that she 
faces. It broadens the power 
to serve. 9g Through a wide 
range of home study 
courses Columbia Univer- 
sity offers a richer and more 
satisfying life to adults as 
well as to youth, to men 
and women, to workers and 
students. % These courses 
reward well the effort and 
time they require. 


Accounting 
Agriculture 


American Government 


Applied Grammar 
Banking 


Business Administration 


Business English 
Business Law 


Business Mathematics 


Business Organization 
Business Psychology 
Chemistry 

Child Psychology 
Classics 
Composition 
Contemporary Novel 
Corporation Finance 
Drafting 

Economics 

English Composition 
English Literature 
Essay Writing 
European History 
Fire Insurance 
Foremanship 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Grammar 

Greek 


Harmony 

High School Courses 
History 

Investments 

Italian 


Juvenile Story Writing 


Languages 
Latin 

Library Service 
Literature 
Machine De3ign 


Magazine Article Writing 


Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel 
Administration 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Playwriting 

Poetry 

Psychology 

Public Speaking 

Religion 

Secretarial Studies 

Short Story Writing 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Stenography 

Typewriting 

World Literature, etc. 











cational movement. Home study 


courses are being taken by about 
1*2 million people which is nearly 
twice the total number of students 
in our universities, colleges and 
ptofessional schools. University 
home study courses are especially 
important in this movement be- 
cause they offer careful guidance 
under experienced educators. % 


‘Columbia courses have been pre- 


pared to meet the special require- 
ments of study at home. They are 
sufficiently elastic to be adapted 
to the students’ individual needs. 
Everyone who enrolls is personally 
taught by a member of the Univer- 
sity teaching staff. 9¢ In writing, 
mention subjects which iaterest 
you, even if they are not listed, as 
additions are made from time to 
time. 8 Our Home Study Depart- 
ment offers also complete high 
school and college preparatory 
training through courses covering 
four years of high school study. 
Weshall be glad to send our special 
high school bulletin upon request. 
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CoLumBIA UNIveRsITY, University Extension —Home Study Department, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subjects: 


R.R. 10-31 





Name 





Street and Number, 


Occupation 








City and County 


State 
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Recommended Reading from Current Lists 


American Ideas and American Men 


How America Got Its Ideas 


The Epic of America, by James Trus- 
low Adams. Little, Brown & Co. 
417 pp. $3. 


SUCCESSFUL STOCKBROKER until 1912, a 
member of Colonel House’s commis- 
sion to prepare for the peace early in the 
War, then a writer; his first book ap- 
peared in 1916, and his “Founding of 
New England” won the Pulitzer prize for 
history in 1921. That is the recent back- 
ground of the author of this one-volume 
history of the United States—which, he 
tells us at the outset, is not a history of 
the United States. It is rather a book 
written to discover “how the ordinary 
American, under which category most of 
us come, has become what he is today 
in outlook, character, and opinion.” 
Throughout, Mr. Adams finds that our 
predecessors—like ourselves—were led 
onward, unconsciously perhaps, to battle 
amid conflicting, shifting, half-under- 
stood forces for what he calls the Amer- 
ican dream. “If America has stood for 
anything unique in the history of the 
world,” he says, “it has been for the 
American dream, the belief in the com- 
mon man and the insistence upon his 
having, as far as possible, equal oppor- 
tunity in every way with the rich one.” 
It goes without saying that here, as in 
his previous histories, Mr. Adams is the 
objective historian. To him the Boston 
Massacre was not the monster indignity 
that it became—and doubtless still re- 
mains—in the schoolbooks. He holds it 
to be an unimportant local riot, signifi- 
cant only for the tremendous political 
capital the patriot agi- 
tators made of it. Mr. 
Adams finds the glory 
of the American adven- 
ture in other things—in 
the abiding influences of 
the march of events 
upon American character and 
thought. 


Always it is the roots of the 
present-day American that he 
seeks. Thus, in writing of the 
Colonial political structure, he 
concludes: “The governors, as rep- 
resenting this absentee govern- 
ment, came to represent in the 
minds of the people an almost for- 
eign power, which might, and fre- 
quently did, thwart their own will; 
and so there arose that profound 
and often unwise conviction in 
America that executive power 


tion. By 


of 1919. See page 80. 


full confidence can be reposed in the 
legislative.” 

Mr. Adams’ fellow historians may pick 
flaws here and there in his argument. 
But the reader whose study of history 
came mostly in his school days, will be 
stirred by it. Here is the pageant of 
America, as accurately portrayed as in 
the Beards’ two-volume “Rise of Amer- 
ican Civilization,’ though with different 
emphasis. And this story of the making 
of the American mentality may give the 
reader, now and then, cause to ponder, 
when he does not admire. 


A Versatile American 


Leonard Wood, A Biography, by 
Herman Hagedorn, Harpers, 2 vols., 
960 pp. $10. 


ern Woop was alittle of everything, 
Doctor, Rough Rider, colonial admin- 
istrator, army chief-of-staff, humani- 
tarian, presidential candidate, advocate 
of preparedness, college athlete—his ver- 
satility was equaled only by his modesty 
and sense of duty. His lifelong associa- 
tion with Theodore Roosevelt is well 
known, but how they first met is of in- 
terest. Wood was assistant surgeon in 
charge of President McKinley’s invalid 
wife at Washington when Roosevelt was 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. The 
two young assistants jointly organized 
the Rough Riders in 1898 and rose to 


“HOW SHE has changed!" 
The soldier returning from 
France encounters 


Prohibi- 


Wallgren, in 
"Squads Write''—a cartoon 


fame, Wood remaining in Cuba as mili- 
tary governor and Roosevelt returning 
home to the Vice-Presidency. Roosevelt 
lost the Republican nomination in 1912 
Wood in 1920, to the disgust of the peo- 
ple. There were too many politicians, 

In 1914, with the outbreak of the World 
War, the Roosevelt-Wood combination 
launched their Preparedness Campaign, 
which did much to speed American mili- 
tary participation in 1917-18. Citizens’ 
military training camps were established, 

This was the outstanding contribution 
of Wood and Roosevelt to the winning 
of the World War, for it supplied a 
nucleus of trained men who could 
quickly qualify for officerships in the 
new national army. And although active 
participation in Armageddon was denied 
to the veteran pair, they backed pro- 
ceedings with an enthusiasm which ex- 
ceeded even the Administration’s. Wood 
visited France and _ showed himself 
friendly to the British, popular with his 
compatriots. The Wood Presidential 
Boom followed; though Harding, the 
politician, triumphed over him. Wood's 
able administration of the Philippines 
served as the fitting climax to a remark- 
able career. Appointed to the office in 
1921, he served with distinction until his 
death in 1927. 


Our American Desert 


The Great Plains, by Walter Prescot 
Webb. Ginn. 524 pp. $4. 

7 CONQUEST of our great Western 

plains, according to Dr. Webb, was a 
decisive step in American history. The 
terrain embodied three novel features: a 
level surface of vast extent, treeless, with 
rainfall insufficient for ordinary agricul- 
ture. Pioneers deliberately jumped over 
that area, settling the more normal Pa- 


. cific Coast with their far-Eastern 








Just IN 
time! 


methods. Further, the Great Plains 
were beset with ably hostile Indi- 








ans, who constituted an extraordi- 
nary light cavalry of Cossack type 
—especially the Commanches— 
noted for their craft and cruelty. 
In Indian fighting there was 1 
surrender. 

Spanish penetration of the Greet 
Plains lasted from 1528 till 1848, 
when the Mexican régime came t0 
a close. There were settlements 
on each side of the flats, but none 
therein. Hence no traces of Latin 
culture remain, for the Spanish 
colonial system was unsuited 0 
such geography. Lewis and Clarke, 








must always be dreaded, whereas 
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The Review of Reviews 


What must a man do 


to make himself wort 


$10,000 a year? 


AVERY reward demands a sacrifice. 
iD Every triumph, in this world, has 
its price. 

Take the matter of money. This is a 
day of commercialism—of overemphasis 
on financial rewards. Men give their 
leisure, their health, their all—in ex- 
change for cash. 

Is it worth it? Must a man make so 
great a sacrifice in order to achieve secu- 
rity for himself and his family ? How much 
should an intelligent man be willing to 
do to increase his earning power? 

This page is addressed to those men 
who want an ample measure of financial 
reward—but who are not willing to 
cripple their lives to get it. Such men 
see things in correct proportion. And to 
such men the message of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute is of thrilling interest. 

For it is not the time you spend on 
business, nor the effort, nor the concen- 
tration, that brings the big rewards. It is 
simply and solely the intelligence. Insti- 


tute men make more money than other 
men with less effort—because they know 
more about business. 

Our records show in case after case 
that a man can have time for his family, 
his friends, his hobbies, and still make 
more money than the neighbor who never 
finds time for anything but work. 

For Institute training means freedom. 
Freedom from worry. Freedom from 
costly errors. Freedom for constructive, 
profit-making thought. The kind of free- 
dom that comes with the knowledge that 
your future lies in your own hands and 
that those hands are competent. 

How is all this possible? Let us explain 
it this way. 

How much chance would a football 
star of the ’90s have if he went into a 
game today and knew only the rules and 
the tactics of his own time—a time when 
the forward pass did not even exist? 

Not much chance, you will agree. Busi- 
ness has changed, in the last few years, 


face to face with himself, almost always 
the same question forces itself on his 
mind: ‘‘How can I make more 
money?” There is an answer to this 
question. The answer is on this page. 


even more than football. Yet men imagine 
that they can gain ground in the game 
of business with antiquated weapons and 
with only the old-fashioned rulés to 
guide them. 

‘Make no mistake about it—business 
today is a new thing. The old rules don’t 
work. Overhead is receiving a new kind 
of scrutiny. Small business units are being 
merged into big units. Security prices 
are subject to a whole new set of con- 
ditions. Production methods have been 
revolutionized. An entirely new sales 
strategy has been forced into existence 
by new competitive conditions. 

With luck, a man may survive in this 
new business world without special train- 
ing. But (and here is the point of this 
whole page) he will never earn $10,000 a 
year. Nobody is paid $10,000 just for 
obeying orders. But men who know the 
new rules, who are competent to give 
orders, instead of receiving them, will 
receive in the next few years greater 
financial rewards than ever before. 

Has business become for you a squirrel- 
cage in which every year you are work- 
ing harder but progressing no faster? 
Are your natural talents being slowly 
wasted in a blind concentration on mere 
routine tasks? 

Then write for the booklet that tells 
how, by learning the rules of the game 
as it is played today, you can eliminate 
half the effort and earn twice the reward. 

This booklet is called ““What an Ex- 
ecutive Should Know.” It enables you to 
answer for yourself the question, “What 
must a man do to make himself worth 
$10,000 a year?” It is interesting and 
practical from the first page to the last. 

Send for it. It is free. The coupon will 
bring it. 








To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 537 Astor 
Place, New York City. (In Canada, address 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. 
Building, Toronto.) 

Send me “What an Executive Should Know,” 
which I may keep without charge. 


Name 








BusINEss 
ADDRESS, 








Rustness 
PosI!ITIoN.........- 
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The Ancient Herdsman With 


His Flock Gave Us Our Word 
Congregation 


The symbolism so beautifully expressed in David's 
Twenty-third Psalm is fully justified by the origins of 
our words congregation and pastor. 

The Latin word grex, gregis means “‘flock’’ or “herd” 
and is the basis for the word congregare, meaning “to 
collect into a flock.”* From this source comes the Latin 
word congregatio, and in turn, our own word congrega- 
tion, which, therefore, goes back to the original mean- 
ing, ‘a flock of sheep." The word pastor carries out the 
same symbolism. Latin pascere, pastum, means “‘to pas- 
ture,” “‘to feed.”’ From this word comes Latin pastor, 
*‘ashepherd”’ or ‘“‘one who has the care of flocks.’ 
The same word in English means “‘a keeper of souls’’ 
or “minister of a church.”’ The two words, therefore, 
preserve the symbolism of the shepherd and his flock 
as applied to the pastor and his congregation. 


Thousands of similar word stories are to be found in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
The “Supreme Authority” 


Not only do these word stories 


make the most interesting read- 
ing, but to know them will | 
give you an effectiveness in | 
speaking and writing that | 
can come in noother way. | 


The Merriam-Webster 


gives you the whole 


is a library in one 
volume, its type mat- 
ter equivalent to a 15- 





volume encyclopedia. Its | 


encyclopedic information 
makes it a general question answerer on all subjects. 
In its 2,700 pages there are 452,000 entries, includ- 
ing thousands of new words, 12.000 biographical 
entries, 32,000 geographical subjects, 100 valuable 
tables, over 6,000 illustrations. 


Get The Best 


Rely on the testimony of Presidents and Department 


Heads of the leading Universities; the indorsement of | 
hundreds of Supreme Court Judges; the judgment | 
of Librarians all over the country who choose the | 
| to be truthful when more “respectable” 


| journals lied, it was founded by three 
| militarized newspaper 
| Hudson Hawley, Field Clerk James A. 
| Britt, and Corporal John T. Winterich— 
| under the auspices of General Pershing. 
| Alexander Woollcott, 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER for their own use. 
See It At Your Bookstore 


Send for Free Booklet 
of Word Stories 


A number of these fascinating stories about the origins 
of words are presented in an interesting illustrated 


booklet which we shall be glad to send you free on | 


request, together with full information about The 
Merriam-Webster. Just mail coupon. No obligation. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Please send me free your booklet ‘*Sur- 
prising Orizins of English Words” and full 
information about Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, (R.R. 10-31) 


Name____ 





Street and Number 








| were the first of the Yankees. 


word power of the | 
English language. It | 


' commissioned by President Jefferson to 


survey the new Louisiana Purchase, 
Later 
came the far-famed cattle kingdom and 
the barbed-wire fence which revolution- 
ized ranching. 


Lord Northcliffe 


My Newspaper Diary, by Tom Clarke. 

Cosmopolitan Book Corp. 301 pp. $3. 

A SELF-MADE newspaper baron suffer- 
ing from megalomania; a small boy 

who never matured mentally, but who 
helped make and unmake ministers and 
cabinets; a newspaper genius who could 
not understand politics and politicians; 
a driving force who organized the Brit- 
ish propaganda service feared and hated 


| by the Germans, but who tried to make 


all Englishmen wear a new kind of hat. 
Some personality such as this emerges 
from an account by the news editor of 
Northcliffe’s million-circulation Daily 
Mail. 

Mr. Clarke went to work for North- 
cliffe in 1911, at twenty-seven. Three 
years later he was news editor—another 
example of Northcliffe’s passion for 
young men who could make this pet 
paper vital. The story of Northcliffe is 
not a biography, but a moving picture, 
a succession of distance shots and close- 
ups of The Chief as the author saw him. 


| Mr. Clarke keeps himself out of sight 


as far as possible in a personal record, 
which he has written by quoting from 
his diary and putting in new material 
composed with perspective. Clarke, bar- 
ring his two years of military service, 
worked steadily for Northcliffe until The 
Chief died in 1922. Like all the rest, 
he was badly browbeaten by his em- 
ployer. But he worked for a man of 
action. And his book goes far to show 
what manner of man Northcliffe was. 


"The Stars and Stripes" 


Squads Write! Edited by John T. 
Winterich. Harpers, 335 pp. $4. 


HE Stars and Stripes, now nearly for- 
gotten, was the official organ of the 


| American Expeditionary Force in France 
| during 1918 and 1919. It was put out by 


the soldiers for the soldiers, and some of 
its prose, poetry, and cartooning were 
exceptionally able. Ribald and inclined 


men — Private 


Grantland Rice, 
and F. P. A. were among the contribu- 
tors. Anti-Germanism, of course, was at 
a premium in its news columns; and the 
unconventional sentiments of the Ameri- 
can doughboy towards his French and 


| British “comrades” were carefully sup- 


pressed. The war itself, one gathers, 


| was a cross between a glorious picnic 


and a crusade to make the world safe 


| for democracy. 


“Squads Write,” a clever title, is a se- 


| lection of gems from this singular news- 


paper. Mr. Winterich, formerly of the 
Springfield Republican, has done the 
editing of his brain child. He is not 
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proud of the paper’s wartime abuse, 
often inaccurate, of an able and hard- 
hitting opponent. “Boiling Water One 
Instrument of Hun Torture” and “Huns 
Starve and Ridicule U. S. Captives” were 
among the less attractive headings, 
Nevertheless there was much about the 
little trench paper to commend +t, and it 
is all on tap in the new book. The col- 
lection, attractively published, is a valu- 
able documentary record of the World 
War and its hysteria. 


Eight Days Around 


Around the World in Eight Days, by 
Wiley Post and Harold Gatty. Rand 
McNally Co. 304 pp. $2.50. 
Fry SOMEWHERE in spectacular fashion 
these days, and you can write a book. 
thereby adding your share to the over- 
production of that particular commodity, 
It must be said for this book, however, 
that it is a straightforward account of a 
colorful achievement. It will be recalled 
that, late last June, the authors flew 
around the northern hemisphere on a 
16,000 mile course in a total time of 
eight days, fifteen hours, fifty-one min- 
utes. They alternate in writing the 
book, each telling in a chapter or two 
his impressions of the next leg of the 
journey, and adding an autobiographical 
sketch at the end. The reader can feel 
himself in the plane, either in the pilot's 
cockpit up forward, or in the cluttered 
navigator’s cabin. That flight was an 
exhibition of good flying and precise 
navigating. This book reproduces it 
with directness and simplicity. 


Depression Humor 


Yoo-Hoo, Prosperity! by Eddie Can- 
tor and David Freedman. Simon a 
Schuster, 56 pp. $1 (or a carload of 
wheat). 
HOSE STILL ABLE to see the humorous 
‘side of things should enjoy this small 
volume making fun of our present trou- 
bles, even though Mr. Cantor’s sallies 
suffer a little from being printed instead 
of spoken from the stage. “The trouble 
with this depression,” says Mr. Cantor, 
“is that everybody is saving for a rainy 
day. If they only knew it, it’s pouring 
like hell right now!” Review copies of 
the book were sent out in a package con- 
taining a large apple. 


Eighteenth-Century England 


The Endless Adventure, by F. S. 
os Houghton Mifflin, 754 pp. 


‘OLiTiIcs, not history, is the subject of 

this unusual book, which makes the 
England of two centuries back as live a 
topic as anything discussed in the recent 
“Mirrors of Washington.” The author 
deals with “the endless adventure of 
governing men.” These governing men 
were divided into two aristocratic land- 
holding cliques—the Whigs and the Tor- 
ies. They alternated in office with a 
minimum of fundamental disagreements, 
much as two baseball teams change posi- 
tions at the close of an inning. Conti- 
nental Europe was governed by more or 
less benevolent despots, while the Hano- 

Continued on page 12 
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to become well read? 


Review of Reviews 


Millions of Progressive People Have Said, “Yes.” 


HAT makes one person 

feel inferior to another? 
Why does a college education 
so often give a man or woman 
an added confidence and un- 
derstanding of life? 


The answer is simple. It lies 
in the ability to read and ap- 
preciate good books, 


You can climb the wall. You 
can join the company of the 
well-read. You can have in 
your own home the very books 
that place in your hands the 
key to greater happiness and 
greater power. You can 
brush away forever the feel- 
ing that your neighbor is su- 
perior to you in culture. 


books you need have been 
selected for you—selected by the 
greatest American educator, Dr. 
Eliot. Out of his familiarity with 
the best thought, the best writing, 
of all the ages, he compiled the fa- 
mous collection known as “The Five- 
Foot Shelf” (The Harvard Classics). 
“These are the books,” he said, 
“which contain the elements of a 
liberal education.” 


And © such 


‘The very 


exciting, full-blooded 
books! The greatest fiction, biog- 
raphy, travel, adventure, conays—the 
soul revelations of the conquerors, 
the cries of despairing men in prison, 
the love-stories of kings and queens, 
the record of gallant men and women 
who suffered, then rose to glorious 
heights. 


These are the acknowledged master 
works of literature. These are the 
great, lasting books by which all 
other books are judged. They are 
what people mean when they talk of 


a “literary background.” 


Spend even 
fifteen minutes a day with them, and 
never again will you feel humiliated 
in the presence of well-read persons 
—for you will be well-read! 


But What About Cost? 


No progressive person has ever been 
stopped by the price of the Harvard 
Classics. In recent months a new 
edition has been published, more 
beautiful and permanent than any 
previous edition, yet offered at a new 
low price. Actually these books cost 
less per volume than popular fiction. 
You can own the library and pay for 
it in convenient monthly sums while 
you are reading and enjoying its won- 
derful books. Actually, you pay for 
them at the rate of less than two 
cents per week a volume. 


And figured over a normal span of 
years, the cost becomes negligible. 
One reader figures that his set cest 
him less than a nickel a week. 


S. 
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of 
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re This Free Book lp. F. COLLIER & SON DIST. CORP. 
of 250 Park Avenue, New York City | 
. Dr. Eliot’s own plan of reading By age free, i. me ~ aang p — 
d- : 2c ; : ae = > about the new ome ibrary edition o r. 
r- ony be Leon A acs this pce ~ Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard | 
a 100k, FIFTEEN MINUTES ; Classics) and contains Dr. Eliot’s own statement | 
rs DAY. Send for your copy at once. of how he came to select the greatest library of 
si Don't postpone this opportunity to all time. 
7 learn all about the great library that | 
or will bring you lifelong pleasure and | 
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This Book Tells Why 


Fatigue and Illness Are 
Caused by Improperly 
Combined Foods 


And How a Cerrected 
Manner of Eating Can 
Positively Restore You 
to Bounding Energy and 
Health. If you are Blue, 
Tired, Discouraged ... 
Even Suffering from 
Chronic Illness ... Send 
for this Amazing Book! 





William 
Howard Hay, M.D., opens wide the doors 


“HEALTH via FOOD,” by 
to health by demonstrating conclusively 
that the eating of the same foods you 
now use in correct combinations abolishes 
fatigue, worry and illness. Twenty years 
of successful experience in the chemistry 
and combinations of foods prove that his 
methods are correct, for he has guided 
thousands of people back to happiness and 
radiant well-being. 


Dr. Hay points out that when you feel 
tired, especially on arising, ill health is 
developing . . . and explains why. He 
demonstrates why every headache, every 
cold, every delayed bowel action is a 
danger signal that should be heeded .. . 
not by treating the symptom but by cor- 
tecting the cause. 


Serious Disorders and Chronic 
Cases Easily and Surely: 
Corrected 
You who may be ill, you who know 
that something is wrong—would you be- 
lieve that you can so free your body from 
its weight of toxins and_ self-created 
poisons that you can bring back good 
health simply by detoxication and correct 
eating? Dr. Hay, as Health Director of the 
Sun-Diet Sanatorium, has shown, in count- 
less instances, how easily and comfortably 
this can be accomplished. Chronic cases 
that have been passed up by specialists all 
over the country have yielded to Dr. Hay’s 
methods. And this book explains all so 
that you can follow these suggestions 
right in your own home, at no extra ex- 

pense. 


10-Day Free Examination 

No matter how trivial your trouble may 
seem, no matter how serious or hopeless 
your condition appears to be, send for this 
remarkable book at once. If your book 
shop cannot supply it, mail coupon below. 
You will be given 10 days to decide 
whether to keep it or return it. 


Wy 
SVN-DIET HEALTH SERVICE 


(am ES NE SE CR SRT CT A eR RN OED MT RS UO umes 
Sun-Diet Health Service, Inc. 
131 Cazenovia St., East Aurora, N. Y. 





Please send me your book “Health via Food” 
for free examination. After 10 days I will send 
payment of $3.50 or return the book. 





Continued from page 8 

verian kings in England held only lim- 
ited powers. But the vaunted “rights” 
of Englishmen, unfortunately, meant the 
rights of the privileged oligarchies and 
not of the common people. There were 
similar conditions only in contemporary 
Poland, where the king was elected. 

Such a situation naturally bred per- 
sonalities, and these are liberally dealt 
with by Mr. Oliver. Walpole, Boling- 
broke, and Stanhope are well worth 
study; Bolingbroke being one of the 
philosophical originators of modern na- 
tionalism. The period covered by the 
author extends from the “Glorious Revo- 
lution” of 1688 down to the second par- 
liament of George II in 1735. There is an 
interesting digression on the work of 
Lenin and other politicians who shaped 
the destinies of the Russian Revolution 
in 1917. English politics are character- 
ized in this apt quotation: “From the 
arrival of the Stuarts (1603) until the 
administration of the younger Pitt in 
1784, the dominant purpose was to take 
power away from the Crown... . From 
the French Revolution to the Reform 
Acts of 1884 and 1885 the dominant pur- 
pose was to take power away from the 
aristocracy. ... Thenceforward the domi- 
nant purpose has been to take power 
away from the middle-classes; and in 
this the trade unions have played the 
chief part.” As to political ideals, they 
are infrequently based on morals. They 
are often derived from science, econom- 
ics, eugenics, or self-preservation. Hence 
the author is interested not in the often 
faulty morals of his able politicians, but 
in their craftsmanship. His work com- 
bines two volumes into a single one. 


Russia Goes Home 

Russia and the Soviet Unionin the Far 

East, by Victor A. Yakhontoff. Cows 

ard-McCann, 454 pp. $5. 
pe Czarist and Soviet, has always 

had particularly intimate ties with 

the Far East. Three-fourths of her ter- 
rain is Asiatic, and her population, civi- 
lization, and psychology smack of the 
oriental. Although Peter the Great en- 
forced a program of westernization two 
centuries back, the results were only 
skin deep—artificially centered in an 
alien St. Petersburg, and in a corps of 
imported French tutors and stodgy Ger- 
man princesses. Bolshevism, in one 
phase, was an assertion of the funda- 
mental Russian nationalism—a sort of 
“back to Asia” movement symbolized by 
the reéstablishment of native Moscow 
as capital city, and by an enthusiastic 
severance of “effete” western ties. The 
French alliance was a particular abomi- 
nation to patriotic Russians, but the new 
nationalisms of Turkey and China met 
with a revolutionary sympathy and un- 
derstanding. 

The later stages of the Chinese revolu- 
tion, launched in 1911, met with Russian 
support, and in 1923 Borodin arrived in 
Canton at the invitation of Dr. Sun-Yat- 
Sen. Borodin launched a campaign with 
his propagandists and military experts, 
only to meet with repudiation by the 
Kuomintang’s right wing. The Canton- 
ese left wing remained friendly to Mos- 
cow, as it is today. Russia had already 
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won the good-will of many Chinese by 
her voluntary relinquishment of specia] 
privileges, just as she had won the good. 
will of Germany by refusing war repara. 
tions proffered by the Allies in 1919 
With “fascist” Japan, however, relations 
are not of the best. The aggressive 
islanders opposed the Czar and the Reds 
with a singular consistency, and 1905 was 
resumed in 1918-19—this time to Russian 
advantage. The future, is uncertain, al- 
though communism is said to be mak. 
ing headway with the Japanese prole- 
tariat. Russian motives in the Far Eagt, 
according to Mr. Yakhontoff, the author 
are disinterested. 











Praising Your Product 


Advertising and Its Mechanical Pro. 
duction, by Carl Richard Greer. Cro. 
well, 474 pp. $5. 
DVERTISING is an age-old art. There js 
still in existence a poster done on 
papyrus, offering a reward for an 
escaped slave of Thebes. It was dis- 
played three thousand years before 
Christ. The ancient Celtic fairs of South 
Britain have left records of barter and 
public notice. The Romans ballyhooed 
their circuses and gladiators in the for- 
ums with an unalloyed zeal. Even the 
dreary Middle Ages employed town cri- 
ers who hawked their what-have-you’s 
in fearless style. Then came the printing 
press, of disputed origin, but a priceless 
gift to publicity of any sort—commercial, 
political, educational. The modern racket 
had begun with a crash. Its message be- 
came standardized into: 
What have I to sell? 
Why should you buy it? 
Where can you buy it? 
What is the price? 


But advertising, in modern high-pres- 
sure style, is a subtly complicated un- 
dertaking; and here is supplied a sym- 
posium of the “game” in its varied 
phases. What of half-tones and line- 
etchings? Or of prospect lists, house 
publications, and agencies? And_ the 
new-found elements in radio, screen, 
and air, which have won a place beside 
historic journalism. All have a place, 
and post-war overproduction has forced 
them into grim competition for survival. 










































Up Toward Socialism 


Social Politics and Modern Democ- 
tacies, by Charles W. Pipkin. Maec- 

millan, 2 vols. 794 pp. $7.50. 
| tr DEVELOPMENT of European social 
legislation deserves profound study, 
and the author has outlined the prob- 
lems which have arisen since 1900 out of 
changed conditions of industry. Much 
has been done to meet current condi- 
tions, but much remains. As the two 
outstandingly democratic nations of Eu- 
rope, England is dealt with in the first 
volume and France in the second one. 
Both countries are proceeding legally 
and constitutionally to advance the cause 
of labor through their trade unions and 
socialist parties, even the British General 
Strike of 1926 being orderly and well- 
intended. French syndicalism, forcible 
and anti-democratic, is an exception t0 
the creditable record of labor. This syn 
dicalism, fully treated by the author, ig 
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nores the citizen while recognizing the 
producer. It is the idealogical parent of 
hard-boiled Italian Fascism, with its cor- 
porate state idea. The author, Mr. Pip- 
kin, is professor of comparative govern- 
ment at Louisiana State University. His 
previous books are an added tribute to 
his ability. His knowledge of ameliora- 
tive law-making, housing, pensions, and 
the like is extensive. His is a strong, 
if unintentional, plea for “government- 
in-business.” 


How to Sell by Mail 


The Robert Collier Letter Book, by 
Robert Collier. McGraw-Hill Book 


c 


Company, 324 pp. $5- 


ERE IS THE STORY of how the REVIEW OF 

Reviews Corporation sold millions of 
volumes by mail, through the persuasive 
power of the printed circular—O. 
Henry’s short stories, Simonds’ “History 
of the Great War,” Wells’ “Outline of 
History,” and other sets too numerous to 
mention. Robert Collier had sold coal 
and coke—by mail—for a West Virginia 
mine, and books for the Collier organi- 
zation, before he came to the REVIEW OF 
Reviews; and afterward he was equally 
successful in selling, by the scores of 
thousands, such things as raincoats and 
traveling bags. He is now a consultant 
in direct-mail advertising. Throughout 
all the years he evidently kept a scrap- 
book and accurate records, so that his 
book is not a lecture course but rather a 
series of exhibits. This letter succeeded; 
that letter failed; why? The letters are 
here printed in full. The author finds 
that every good letter contains six 
essential elements: Opening, description 
or explanation, motive or reason why, 
proof or guarantee, snapper or penalty, 
close. A selling letter must create a de- 
mand for something unseen by the pro- 
spective buyer; it must bring a certain 
percentage of replies; it must not over- 
sell the goods so as to cause a deluge of 
returns; it should, indeed, leave the pur- 
chaser so satisfied that he will accept 
your next offer. A reading of Robert 
Collier’s Letter Book is a revelation even 
to those in the business. 


Bigger Business 


tration in Ameri Industry, 
bytis lea Laidler. Crowell, 501 pp. 





_ Is A BOOK of extraordinary interest 
to the business man, or to any one 


economically minded. Its author, Mr. 
Laidler, is executive director of the 
League for Industrial Democracy; and 
his marshalling of facts is impressive. 

Is America really a land of “rugged in- 
dividualism,” as characterized by Mr. 
Hoover, or was James W. Gerard right 
when he declared that sixty-odd citizens 
were the real rulers of our destinies? 
The rise of the corporation, reinforced 
by the post-war merger movement, in- 
clines the author to agree with Mr. 
Gerard. Two manufacturers sell three- 
fourths of the automobiles; two packers 
handle half the meat in interstate com- 
merce; four corporations supply a quar- 
ter of the nation’s bread; three corpora- 
tions control nearly three-quarters of 
the cigarette trade; three firms divide 
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will save more than half 
the cost. It is identical 
in contents with the 
previous deluxe edition. 
It is printed trom the 
same plates and con- 
tains every page, un- 
changed, of the expen- 
sive set—even to the 
wonderful illustrations. 
But by using a less ex- 
pensive paper and bind- 
ing, and by printing a 
large edition at one 
time, and by taking ad- 
ge of the present lower costs of bookmaking, it has 
become possible for us to offer 
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Price Reduction 


of 55% 


On the Famous, Unabridged 
Mardrus-Mathers Edition 


Except for slight differences in paper and binding that 
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his debt. The tale, after all, is the thing, and the tale is 
better told by Mardrus than by Burton. 


The 1001 Tales Complete 


The supreme masterpiece of Oriental romance—the most 
intimate revelation of the glamorous East that the world’s 
literature affords. Until you read this true version of the 
real Arabian Nights you have not even glimpsed this 
dazzling pageant of Oriental splendor—this incredible 
drama of Oriental life. NOW you may join the Sultan in 
those nocturnal hours when lovely Shahrazade_ be- 
witched him with her tales of the love and danger, the 
trickery and magic, the romance and intrigue of glamor- 
ous old Baghdad. For here, at last, is a complete and 
unabridged English translation that gives you all the 
— as they were related in the privacy of the Sultan’s 
harem. 


FREE TO YOU 


An interesting, 
trated folder, ‘“‘What 
the Arabian Nights 
Really Is,”’ will be sent 
you free on request, to- 
gether with full infor- 
mation about the sensa- 
tional 55% reduction 
in price and the easy 
terms of payment. 
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Dingwall-Rock, Ltd 
45 West 45th Street, New York 
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But it is obtained by your own efforts, 
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Health Magazine, is published by the 
American Medical Association to tell 
you how to attain health and how to 
keep it. 
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In simple, non-technical lan- 


guage, leaders in the medical profession 
write entertainingly about the various 
phases of health which are most vital to 
you. HYGEIA sponsors no health fads 
—but it is authentic! 


In the October HyGeIA—Noted Physicians 


give you the benefit of their knowl- 
edge and experience. Dr. Charles H. 
Mayo contributés an article that 
will appeal to every reader, ‘““How 
to Live Longer.’’ Dr. William Allen 
Pusey, widely known for his inter- 
est in the economic phases of medi- 
cine, talks to you about ‘‘The Cost 
of Keeping Well.”’ Dr. W. W. Bauer 
discusses ‘‘Whooping Cough,” one 
of a series of his articles on ‘‘Com- 
municable Diseases in the Home.” 
Another interesting series begins in 
this issue, ‘‘The Blood and Its Dis- 
eases,”’ by Dr. Robert A. Kilduffe. 


Introductory 


“6 months of 
HYGEIA 
“~ Human Factory 
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Other articles in the October HY- 
GEIA include: “The Relationship 
of Shoes to Healthy Feet,’ by 
Katherine T. Cranor; “Our Baby 
Was Reasonable,’ by W. H. Rob- 
erts; ‘Bath Tub Accidents,” by 


Henrietta McFarland; ‘‘Pioneers of | 


Medicine -—— Louis Pasteur,” by 
Claude Lillingston; “Epilepsy,’’ by 
Dr. William G. Lennox; ‘“‘How to 
‘Cure’ Diabetes,’ by Caroline Gard- 
ner; and two delightful, stories for 
children, ‘‘How Donna Joy Found 
a Home,”’ by Dorothy Bresnahan, 
and ‘“‘The Magic Cure,”’ by Blanche 
J. Dearborn. 
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the locomotive field; one monopolizes the 
parlor-car business; another sells halj 
the agricultural machinery. In the 
home, aluminum, matches, and sewing 
machines tell the same story; and there 
are chain newspapers, chain stores, cor. 
porate farms. 

“In some instances competition has 
been practically eliminated,” says the 
writer. “In some instances it has been 
twisted and refined out of recognition, 
In many cases it no longer exists in the 
realm of prices. Trade is sought rather 
on the basis of ‘service,’ of friendliness 


of approach, of beauty of advertising, of 


the pleasure derived from listening in op 
‘Amos ’n’ Andy’ programs, and of the at- 
tractiveness of the packages bought.” 
But at least, “the big corporation of the 
present day is owned by a much larger 
group of stockholders than the corpora- 
tions of the past and the profits accruing 
to it are more widely diffused among the 
general population.” The scope of Mr, 
Laidler’s investigations lends weight to 
his arguments. 


Achievement 


J.C. Penney: The Man with a Thousand 
Partners. An autobiography as told to 
i. W. Bruere. Harpers, 229 pp, 


E HAVE NOT lost our fondness for life 

stories of successful business men, 
and it is encouraging to discover that the 
days of opportunity are not yet gone for- 
ever. The career of a Rockefeller or a 
Carnegie is so remote that even the am- 
bitious one is prone to dismiss it with the 
assertion that such things cannot happen 
in these days. But J. C. Penney opened 
his first store less than thirty years ago 
(in 1902), and most of the expansion of 
his wearing-apparel chain has come 
within the last fifteen years. He was 
twenty-six years old when he became a 
proprietor, with $500 of savings, a bank 
loan of $1500, and two partners who 
brought the total capital to $6000. 

The partnership idea was present from 
the beginning. Each partner trained a 
man who was expected to become a 
manager; and each manager was ex- 
pected to become a partner and in turn 
to train a new manager. It was, indeed, 
a chain of partners rather than of stores, 
the stores being a necessary adjunct to 
the scheme. The first store was opened 
at Kemmerer, a mining town of Wyo- 
ming. Seven of the next twelve stores 
were in Utah, four in Idaho, and one in 
Wyoming. At the close of 1930 the J. C. 
Penney Company was operating 1452 
stores, in almost every state; and for 
some years sales have approximated 
$200,000,000 annually. 

This autobiography is an exposition of 
a business ideal, but it is also a story of 
long hours, hard work, and constant at- 
tention to details. Mr. Penney tells of 
stepping from his train in a small Idaho 
town at quarter to six in the morning. 
He went straight to the store, ana found 
a clerk sweeping the sidewalk. Was the 
clerk raised to a managership for his in- 
dustry, as the story books would have 
it? Not then, at any rate. The founder 
watched the sweeping, introduced him- 
self, took the broom, and showed the 
clerk how to sweep properly. Sand and 
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wind were making the job difficult. Next | 
to finding hundreds of the right type of | 
man, the problem was one of buying 
wisely. 

The book is not entirely reminiscence, 
and one of the most illuminating chap- 
ters reprints letters which Mr. Penney 
sent to a young man named Earl Sams in 
1907, offering him $75 a month to come 
from Kansas to Kemmerer, the contact 
being made through a Denver employ- 
ment agency. There were then three 
stores. “Wage,” wrote Mr. Penney, “is a 
secondary matter with us. We want 
man who is a man, and we realize they 
are scarce.” Mr. Sams nine years later 
became president of the company—Mr. 
Penney retiring, as he puts it, to the of- 
fice of chairman of the board. This book 
is not merely for the ambitious youth 
seeking inspirational leadership. It is a 
story that any business man ought to 
find worth reading. 


More Leading Americans 


Dictionary of American Biography, 
Vol. VII, edited by Allen Johnson and 
Dumas Malone. Scribners, 636 pp. 
$12.50 
OLUME VII of the Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography —issued under the 
auspices of the American Council of 
Learned Societies—runs from Fraunces 
to Grimké. It follows closely the pre- 
ceding volumes in a certain broad- 
minded unconventionality of selection, 
which greatly enhances the reader’s in- 
terest. Among the more conventional 
figures included in the work are General 
Fremont, pioneer Republican; Robert 
Fulton, steamboat inventor; James Gads- 
den and Albert Gallatin, American 
statesman; President Garfield; Generals 
Gates and Greene, of Revolutionary fame; 
Henry George, single-taxer; Daniel Coit 
Gilman, educator; General Goethals, of 
the Panama Canal; Samuel Gompers, 
American Federation of Labor “czar”; 
Horace Greeley, editor extraordinary; 
and President Grant. Among those con- 
tributors whose work is of special inter- 
est are: James Truslow Adams, John 
Haynes Holmes, David Starr Jordan, 
George W. Littlehales, Isaac F. Marcos- 
son, Broadus Mitchell, David S. Muzzey, 
Allan Nevins and William Bristol Shaw, 
long a member of the editorial staff of 
this magazine. 


Wife of a Parvenu 


Marie Louise, Nap s N * 
by J. Alexander Mahan. Crowell 
364 pp. $3.75 
b eas WORLD AT LARGE considers Marie 
Louise, Napoleon Bonaparte’s second 
wife, as stupid, shallow, and untrue. But 
Dr. Mahan paints a different picture—an 
innocent, dutiful, rather intellectual 
Hapsburg Madchen, torn between ador- 
ing affection for her father, the Austrian 
Kaiser, and conjugal love for her hus- 
band, the French Cesar. She had been 
sacrificed to Napoleon as a diplomatic 
offering. When husband and _ father 
fell out, her position became difficult. 
Whither her loyalties? 
Dr. Mahan’s highly psycho-analytic 
narrative tells how Marie’s youth was 
spent in hating the great Corsican 
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Dont Wait for 


Promotion! 
Go Get It Like These 


Successful Accountancy 
Trained Men! 


¥ OU’RE napping on the job if you’re just 
going along, thinking that promotion is going 
to fall into your lap. You’re shutting your eyes 
to your most obvious opportunities if you are 
making no effort to improve your own value. 
Look around you, at the men who have been 
climbing up and passing you by. You'll find 
they’re men who have trained themselves—men, 
say, like E. R. Browning, of Paragould, Ark., 
who went from a bank teller’s job to that of 
cashier; men like C. W. Edwards who, not long 
after he enrolled for training, left his job as an 
— clerk and became manager of that same 
ome, 

We could cite literally hundreds of men who 
have done what Edwards and Browning did. 
They mastered Accountancy—the subject which 
today is the most important knowledge a business 
man can have. They didn’t lose a lot of time 
from their work to do it, either. Instead, they 
learned simply and easily in théir spare time. 
Right from the beginning of their studies they 
found their jobs easier, their work better. And it 
wasn’t long before they saw new opportunities in 
position and salary. 

Today a new kind of training, called the 
“Guided Experience’ method of teaching is 
showing hundreds more ambitious people the 
quickest and surest method of mastering this vital 
business subject. It uses University-type training 
methods, yet teaches you right in your own home. 

Send today and find out accurately what 
the Accountancy field holds for you. Whether 
you wish to become a profes- 
sional accountant, or whether 
you want to use Accountancy 
to rise in your present firm, The Mader Way | 
there is a big opportunity o lew hi 
waiting. Find out about it, and Ccounting 
about this new training method. 
Just mail the coupon below, 
and get your copy of “The 
Modern Way to Learn Ac-}! 
counting,” absolutely free and 
without obligation, along with}! 
concise facts about Accoun- 
tancy and your future. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF COMMERCE 
Dept. P-100, 17 West Elm St., Chicago, Il. 








American University of Commerce 

Dept. P-100, 17 W. Elm St., Chicago, II. 

| Without obligation, please send my free 
| copy of “The Modern Way to Learn Ac- 
counting,” and complete facts about oppor- 
] tunities in the Accountancy field and your 
| “Guided Experience” training. 
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Previous Experience Proved Unnecessary 
Qualify for a well-paid position at 
home in spare time —our Personal 
Plan adapts training to your 
needs. Lewis-Trained men and women of 
both young and mature age winning success. 
Julius M. Winslow, 52. became Assistant Man- 
ager thru Lewis Training. A good grade-school educa- 
tion, plus Lewis Specialized Training, qualifies you 
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All of your training under personal supervision of Clifford Lewis, who 
was appointed Managing Consultant by over 300 hotels. 
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TORTURE— 


Have you ‘‘lost your Nerve’’—are you tortured 
by Nervousness, Mental Depression and Fears 

Have you Nervous Indigestion or other or- 
ganic troubles due to WEAK Nerves—Have 
you depleted your Nerve Force — recklessly 
through worry and other forms of Nerve 
strain? 


You will find the help you need in my 64-page 
book on Nerve Culture. It explains in simple 
words the cause of weak nerves and how to 
strengthen and calm them. Book sent postpaid 
for 25 cts. (coin or stamps). Past sales OVER 
a million copies. It is the most widely quoted 


book ever written upon this vital subject. 
Order To-Day—NOW. Paul von Boeckmann, 
Nerve Culturist and Psychologist, 1476 Cellini 


Bldg., 48 West 48th Street, New York. 
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HOME-STUDY COURSES 


Continue your high-school, college or personal 
program of education. Teachers, Religious 
and Social Workers, Men and Women in 
many vocations are using the 450 courses in 
45 different subjects to obtain guidance by ex- 
tts for cultural and for practical purposes. 
he courses yield credit. Ask for free booklet. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Spo Rewards 


——to develop the ability to speak 
effectively in publicorin everyday 
conversation—to forge ahead twice 
as fast as you are now doing, read 
Howto Work Wonders With Words 
now sent free. 

, This new booklet, recently pub- 
lished, points the road that thou- 
sands have followed to increase 
quickly their earning power and 
popularity, 

It also explains how you can, by 2 
new, easy home study method, be- 
come an outstanding speaker and conquer stage fright 3 
timidity and fear. Toread this booklet will prove to be 
an evening wellspent, 

Simply send name and address and this valuable free 
booklet will besent at once. No obligation. 

NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1047, Chicago, Illinois 
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material, including fourteen-volume Law Li- 
brary. Training prepared by leading law profes- 
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of LL.B. conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 
our valuable 64-page “Law Guide” and “Evi- 
dence” books free. Send for them NOW. 
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“ogre.” It is his thesis that after mar. 
riage her conscious mind was that of a 
devoted wife, while her subconscious in. 
stincts strove for Napoleonic downfal) 
Before his second marriage Napoleon haq 
never lost a campaign. Thereafter he 
never won one. And his Austrian may. 
riage alienated the powerful Russian 
Czar, whose sister he had wooed. This 
says the author, led to 1812 and ultimate 
destruction. 

Napoleon, generally considered a; 
chaste and upright, is here described as 
a sensual monster with oriental ideas 
Josephine, wife number one, is not 
spared. And credence is given to cer- 
tain atrocious English lies which were 
circulated at the time. 


Mary, Queen of Scots 


The Tragic Queen, by Andrew Dakers, 

Houghton Mifflin, 319 pp. $5. 
y etogges ILL-USED heroine of history js 
the unfortunate Mary, Queen of 
Scots, executed at the behest of her 
rather villainous cousin Elizabeth, Queen 
of the English. Mary was a Roman 
Catholic in a land dominated by a hard- 
shelled Protestant oligarchy and under 
the hegemony of the fanatical John 
Knox. Mary favored religious toleration 
for both creeds—a unique docirine at 
that time—and to Knox one “idolatrous” 
mass was worse than a dozen invasions! 
Mary’s unsavory reputation, we are 
told in this biography, was largely hear- 
say passed on by Protestant political 
foes; even her relations with the mur- 
dered Italian servant, David Riccio, ap- 
pear harmless enough in the light of dis- 
interested historical research. She was 
thrice married: to the French Dauphin, 
to Darnley, and to Bothwell—in each 
case a warm-hearted and devoted wife 
whose current spouse proved unworthy. 
The triumvirate which encompassed her 
ruin consisted of “Good Queen Bess”; 
John Knox, who was the Anthony Com- 
stock of the period; and the ambitious 
Earl of Moray, party whip of the Scotch 
Protestant faction. If poor Queen Mary 
was an innocent martyr and the victim 

of a “racket,” she has been avenged. 


Why We Are Moderns 


Modern Civilization on Trial, by C. 
Delisle Burns. Macmillan, 324 pp 
$2.50. 
oe CIVILIZATION is perhaps in three 
stages; the primitive in darkest Af- 
rica, the mediaeval in semi-feudal Asia, 
and the industrial in Northwestern Eu- 
rope and in North America. The new 
industrial revolution, however, is one of 
consumption rather than of production— 
as Henry Ford realized when he pio- 
neered high wages from Detroit to Ger- 
many. “The first phase of modernity,’ 
says the writer, “was reached in indus- 
trialized Europe and America about 
1860; and this first phase still survives 2 
Glasgow and London, in St. Etienne and 
Lyons, and in the decaying textile dis- 
tricts of New England. At that stage 
machines were gods; output is the sacred 
ritual; and profits the share of the sacr!- 
fice, accruing to the priests.” This atti- 
tude is out of date, but war and poverty 
persist despite the modern uplift. 















